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The NEW SPECIAL MOTEL POLICY provides all 


the basic protection a motel needs...... in one policy, and at a 


substantial premium savings . ae 








and the new () Insurance 
Test-Check for Motels helps 
you review your prospect’s 
program on 26 critical points, 
strengthens your sales efforts, 
and clearly illustrates the 
advantages in coverage and 
cost of the (@) Special 
ably pines Motel Policy. 


Contact the nearest (GP) office, 
or write Sales Department, 
110 William Street, New Y ork 38. 
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‘‘Today The Travelers saved a life...”’ 
wrote Electronic Communications, Inc. of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. ““We were lifting equipment by lift-truck 
to a high balcony . . . the load shifted . . . and a 200 
lb. transformer would have struck our lift-truck 
operator if it hadn’t been for the canopy guard we 
installed at the recommendation—and persistence 
—of the Safety Engineer from Travelers.’”’ The 


Travelers has helped policyholders prevent indus- 
trial accidents since 1888. It’s part of the service 
your clients can count on with Travelers Work- 
men’s Compensation and Public Liability insurance. 
A Travelers field man—whose business is your busi- 
ness—will be glad to help you discover new accounts. 
Call him today. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 14"750"° '*: 


CONNECTICUT 





Insuranee Stocks Best’s Stock Index 
Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range Bid Price 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 4/28/61 
Aetna Casualty 131 94 127 
Aetna Fire Insurance 114! 88'/, 113 
Agricultural Insurance 37/4 26 
American Equitable (a) 27\/2 IW/2 
American General Insurance, Texas 44 30'/2 
American Home 50 
American Insurance 32 
American Re-insurance 52'/2 
Bankers & Shippers 
Boston Insurance 
Camden Fire 
Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance 
Employers Group 
Employers Reinsurance 
Federal Insurance 
Fidelity & Deposit (f) 
Fireman's Fund 
General Reinsurance 
Glens Falls | 1961—: 
eo End of 30Fire 30 *500 30Fire 30 *500 
Hanover Insurance Month &Cas. Life Stocks & Cas. Life 
name Oe _ January 36.5 187.9 55.6 47.0 210.2 61.8 
Home Insurance (b) ; February 37.1 189.6 56.1 48.4 224.4 63.4 


Insurance Co. of N. A : ee 37.2 184.1 55.3 49.3 236.1 65.1 
ersey 


ineurance April ee 36.6 i768 544 49.3 249.1 65.3 
Maryland Casualty VY 
Massachusetts Bonding /; 36.9 r174.3 55.8 
Massachusetts Protective 2 37.6 r176.3 56.9 


Merchants Fire 


National Fi 38.2 r178.7 55.5 

ational Fire 

National Union Fire 39.5 7184.6 57.0 

New Amsterdam 84 September ... 37.1 rl71.4 53.5 

New Hampshire (e) October 37.4 rl74.8 53.4 

oe rae ree November ... 39.4 ‘181.2555 

Northeastern 1 December .... 42.5 193.0 58.1! 

Northern Insurance 

Northwestern Nat'l. Insurance 98 Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 

Ohio Casualty * Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
Old Republic Insurance and 50 public utility stocks combined. 

Pacific Indemnity r—Revised. 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance y ! 

Providence Washington /: B i 

Providence Washington, Pfd l uy Idin Cc t Ind 

Reinsurance Corporation os ex 
Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 
Springfield Insurance (e) 
Springfield Insurance, Pfd 
Standard Accident 
Trinity Universal 

U. §. Fidelity & Guaranty 
United States Fire 
Westchester Fire 














Lite Companies 

Aetna Life 

American General Insurance 
American Heritage 
American National 

Bankers National 

Beneficial Standard 

Business Men's Assurance (i) 
California Western States (b) 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General (g) 
Continental Assurance 
Franklin Life 

Gov't. Employees Life 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 1680 128 4 6 6 7 8 8 SO OS] 52 3 OM SS OG OST SS Oe 
Liberty National (h) } 

Life & Casualty y Avg. Feb. Avg. Feb. 
Life Insurance of Virginia (c) 


tke leswrence of Vir , 54% 84 1939 «1961 1939 «1961 
n 

ecenmieaite’ tnbeibity 40 Boston 210 756 Minneapolis 202 

Monumental Life New York 219 808 Kansas 209 

Seema ole + — ~ Buffalo 205 785 St. Louis 208 
iona ne insuranc * 

North American Life Ins (Chicago) (b) Baltimore a 198 738 Atlanta 187 

Philadelphia Life (b) 64 47 Philadelphia 196 727 Dallas 171 

eee Sey te) Pittsburgh 219 719 New Orleans 194 

Southland life Cincinnati 209 714 Denver 195 

Southwestern Life Cleveland 206 727 Seattle 195 


Travelers Insurance ‘. ; Chicago 205 661 San Francisco 183 

nite nsurance 5 . ° 

ed dente tite ae 206 724 Los Angeles 167 715 

West Coast Life etroit 208 776 : 

(a) Adjusted for 2.1 for | merger exchange Milwaukee 209 755 National Average 200 

(b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend This index (1913 = 100) a : : i 
! = pplies to construction only and does not in 

(c) Adjusted _ $7. stock dividend. | ; clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 

(d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 

je) Adjusted wed S® stock dividend. allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 

(f) Adjusted for | for 9 stock dividend. the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 

(g) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend —and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 

(h) Adjusted for 335% stock dividend specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com. 

(i) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. pany. 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 


Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 
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The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. «+ NEW YORK 5 « DIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


f Underwriter Y istritutor Dealer 
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R.S.V. P.! 


You are cordially invited to participate in the 
Reliance Special Vacation Plan, for your 
area. Details have been mailed to agents and 


can be obtained from Reliance Fieldmen. 


Agency owners have found that our glamor- 
ous trips outside the continental U. S. have an 
irresistible lure and serve as a strong incen- 
tive to their producers to get out and really 
sell. The group that went to Nassau last fall 
had the time of their lives. 


For a fun-filled vacation in the sun, at a 
luxurious resort, with expenses paid, you 
can't beat a Reliance Special Vacation Plan. 
Sailing, golf, fishing, dancing, sight-seeing, 
native music and a chance to really relax. 


In 1961 there is a Nassau Trip for Eastern 
agents, a Puerto Rico Trip for Midwest agents 
and a Hawaii Trip for Pacific Coast agents. 


RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


So’ 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Symbols of Security and Service 
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Conventions Ahead 


MAY 


Casualty Acutarial Society, Concord, Kiamesha Lake, New 
York. 

Conference of Mutual Cas. Cos., Claims Conf., Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago. 

Alabama Assn. of Insurance Agents, Russell-Erskine, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Mutual Insurance Agents Assn. of Va. and the District of 
Columbia, Williamsburg Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg, Va. 
American Management Assn., Insurance Section, Roosevelt, 
New York City. 

Inland Marine Insurance Bureau, Shawnee inn, Shawnee-On- 
Delaware, Pa. 

Health Assn. of America, Biltmore, New York City. 
National Assn. of Insurance Brokers, Fairmont, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Surety Assn. of America, Astor, New York City. 

Mountain States Assn. of Insurance Agents, Harvest House, 


Boulder, Colo. 

Oklahoma Assn. of Insurance Agents, Biltmore, Oklahoma 

City, Okla. 

lowa Assn. of Independent Insurance Agents, Savery, Des 

Moines, lowa. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical Assn., Biltmore, Los 

Angeles. 

National Fire Protection Assn., Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

National Assn. of Independent Ins. Adjusters, Sheraton- 

Towers, Chicago. 

Insurance Company Education Directors Society, Wagon 

Wheel Lodge, Rockton, Ill. 

Arkansas Assn. of Insurance Agents, Arlington Hotel, Hot 

Springs, Ark. 

Florida Field Conference, Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla. 

Texas Assn. of Insurance Agents, Sixty-Third Annual, Gal- 

veston, Texas. 

North Carolina Assn. of Insurance Women, Grove Park Inn, 

Asheville, N. C. 

Tennessee Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Riverside, 

Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

American Mutual Insurance Alliance, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

Chicago. 

Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Cos., Edgewater Beach, 

Chicago. 

National Assn. of Mutual Casualty Cos., Edgewater Beach, 

Chicago. 

_— Bureau of Casualty Insurers, St. Nicholas, Springfield, 

National Automobile Underwriters Assn., Statler-Hilton, New 

York City. 

‘—/ Board of Fire Underwriters, Commodore, New York 
ity. 

Montana Assn. of Mutual Agents, Diamond "S" Ranchotel, 

Boulder, Mont. 


National Assn. of Automotive Mutual Ins. Cos., Edgewater 
Beach, Chicago. 


28— June | Special Libraries Assn., Insurance Division, San Fran- 
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cisco, Cal. 
Canadian Assn. of Actuaries, Royal York, Toronto, Canada. 


JUNE 


National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nation Assn. of Public Insurance Adjusters, Concord, Kia- 
mesha Lake, N. Y. 


Alabama Society of Insurance Management, Inc., First Annual, 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 

International Assn. of Health Underwriters, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 

Independent Insurance Agents Assn. of Maryland, Inc., 
Commander, Ocean City, Md. 

Loss Executives Assn., Seaview Hotel, Absecon, N. J. 


The Carolinas Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Inc., Bi-State 
Carolinas Group, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


15-17 


17-18 


18-21 


18-21 


Mississippi Assn. of Insurance Agents, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Gulfport, Miss. 


California Assn. of Insurance Agents, Board of Directors 
Meeting, The Inn, Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 


Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., Management Con- 
ference, Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa. 


Insurance Advertising Conference, Equinox House, Man- 


chester, Vt. 


19-22 National Assn. of Insurance Women, Sheraton-Jefferson, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


21-23 Georgia Assn. of Insurance Agents, General Oglethorpe 


Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


26-28 Virginia Assn. of Insurance Agents, Homestead, Hot Springs, 


Va. 


29—July | Florida Assn. of Insurance Agents, Fontainbleu, Miami 


Beach, Fla. 


JULY 


6-8 International Assn. of Insurance Counsel, Queen Elizabeth, 


Montreal, Canada. 


Company Developments 


ALABAMA Merged 

The Merchants Fire Insurance Co. 
with and into 

American Liberty Ins. Co. 


DELAWARE 
Central Casualty Co. ..... 
Mount Joy Mutual Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA = Examined 
National Mutual Ins. Co. 
Tri-State Ins. Co. ..... 


ILLINOIS 


Banner Casualty Co. 


Licensed 


INDIANA 


Home Owners Insurance Co. 


Admitted 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Amalgamated Casualty Ins. Co 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts Bay Ins. Co. eee 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Ins. Co. 


Examined 


MISSOURI 
Missouri General Ins. Co. . 


Licensed 
Admitted 
Northwestern Security Ins. Co. 

Standard Reliance Ins. Co. . 


MONTANA 
Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


Withdrew 
Standard Reliance Ins. Co. 


NEVADA 

American Live Stock Ins. C 
Buffalo Ins. Co. 

Market Mens Mutua) Ir C 


Admitted 


NEW YORK 
Jamestown Mut. Ins. ( 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co. .. 
Suffolk County Mut. Ins. Co. . 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitte 


American Policyholder Ins. Co. .. 


Examined 


(Continued on page 142) 


Withdrew 


Denver, Col. 


. Birmingham, Ala. 


. .Chicago, Ill. 
Mount Joy, Pa. 


Wash., D. 
. .Wash., D. 


Chicago, 


. Chicago, 


..Washington, D. 


....Boston, Mass. 
.. Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


... Seattle, Wash. 


. Lincoln, Nebr. 


LeRoy, Ohio 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Geneva, Ill 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
..New York, N. Y. 
Southold, N. Y. 


Wakefield, Mass. 
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VOLUME 1 MAY,.1961 NUMBER 5 


Unusual Risks Coverage Opens 
Up “Untouchable” Business! 


There is a growing field of new business 
in every agent’s territory—covering un- 
usual activities and events—that many 
insurance companies consider too hazard- 
ous to underwrite. But not Continental 
Casualty. We cover all kinds of unusual 
risks. The sport of “sky diving,”’ organ- 
ized into increasingly popular parachute 
clubs, is one example. 

You tell us what unusual risk you want 
insured; we’ll write a realistic policy to 
cover it—and at a cost that makes it 
attractive! 





Unusual Risk Insurance is just one of a 
long line of easily salable Continental 
Casualty Policies. Watch this page every 
month for news about other profit makers. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S UN- 

USUAL RISKS POLICY, SEE YOUR NEAREST 

CONTINENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH REPRE- 

SENTATIVE—OR FILL OUT AND MAIL THE 

COUPON. Continental Casualty Co. 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, lilinois 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY () Please send me full details on your Unusual Risks Policy. 


| am interested in an , i 
py ee te O j agency or brokerage appointment. 


Continental-National Group ee eae 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 


ADDRESS__ 


Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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eee As in any other sale, the sale 
of an insurance agency hinges on 
the worth of that agency as a going 
concern. This worth will depend 
mainly on the premiums developed 
by the agency and the lines through 
which they are developed, with good 
will and furniture and fixtures usu- 
ally of secondary consideration. Also 
to be considered is the manner in 
which the business is developed, that 
is, is it personal business or broker- 
age business or is it the result of 
political, religious or fraternal affili- 
ation? In the article, Evaluation Of 
An Agency, on page 20 a broker 
experienced in such _ transactions 
outlines his method of establishing 
a price fair to both seller and buyer 
and the functions which the third 
man to the sale may be expected to 
perform. 


eee Are all young drivers bad driv- 
ers, and thus poor insurance risks? 
No, not at all, says the author of 
Youthful Drivers on page 25. Many 
males under 25 are quite good driv- 
ers and many of the others can be 
trained. One problem in such train- 
ing is to determine the differences 
between good and bad driving habits. 
Another is to discover what type of 
driver education most appeals to 
young people. The insurance indus- 
try is vitally concerned with these 
problems, both from a financial and 
a humanitarian position. Improved 
training of the youthful driver, better 
understanding of the violator, and 
ways of predicting and rehabilitating 
him would result in fewer insurance 
claims and a decrease in the number 
of deaths due to auto accidents. 


insurance volume 


ought to have brought increased 
profit to companies. 


eee Jncreased 


However, this 
has not been the case. Rate Con- 


For May, 1961 


fusion and Chaos have not been an 
aid to company profit. Present rate 
laws, the article appearing on page 
33 notes, leave much room for specu- 
lation which ought not to exist. The 
author suggests that they ought to be 
based on over-all average of losses 
and loss adjustment expenses so that 
filings would contain an allowance 
for acquisition cost. The author also 
suggests that rate could be 
tightened by the creation of a single 
rate bureau of a non-political type. 


laws 


eee A new highway coming right 
through the middle of an insurance 
company’s home office can have 
drastic effects. An obvious result 
of such construction is the necessity 
of finding a new home. On page 45 
we are publishing an article which 
tells of one unexpectedly favorable 


effect of forced removal—M odern- 
ized Filing. 


eee Jf certain rules are obeyed the 
possibility of Super-Safety On 
Super-Roads can become a reality. 
These roads demand complete ad- 
herence to the rules and those who 
break them may very well suffer 
unfortunate consequences. On page 
77 we are publishing an article which 
details the basic rules and highlights 
the surest ways to remain safe. 


eee Fire and Casualty agents by 
now are reasonably familiar with the 
concept of risk analysis for a client 


and recommendation of necessary or 
desirable insurance 
protect him against the consequences 
of such hazards. Yet such an anal- 
ysis almost always is limited to the 
assets which appear on a balance 
sheet. Risk Analysis can and should 
go further according to the author of 
the article on page 91. It should also 


encompass the corporate life values 


coverages to 


of a company, the value of the people 
who run it. Such value may some- 
times be five or ten times as great 
as the value of the physical assets 
and must be protected. 


¢¢®@ The moral responsibility of the 
loss adjuster, to himself, his client 
and the insurance industry is con- 
stantly being tried by external and 
internal pressures for fast claim set- 
tlement. External attitudes of quick 
and easy security the adjuster can 
do little to correct, but internal pres- 
sures of laxity, looseness which all 
too often result in larceny, he can and 
must do something about, if he is to 
solve The Adjusters’ Dilemma. The 
fix-it-and-send-me-the-bill adjuster, 
the article appearing on page 95 
states, as opposed to an adjuster who 
knows how to properly adjust a loss, 
is causing many procedures to fall 
by the way and 1s costing the indus- 
try heavy loss. 


eee From an historical point of 
view the problem of the uninsured 
motorist is comparatively new but it 
is one which has assumed consider 
able importance. Coverage protect- 
ing the insured motorist from dam- 
ages caused by one who is not so 
protected was first written experi- 
mentally in 1954. In 1955 it began 
to be offered by the major carriers 
both as an endorsement 
a required coverage. 


and as 
On page 106 
begins a comprehensive study of 
Uninsured Motorists’ Coverage. Be- 
cause of its length it will be pre- 
sented in two portions with the con- 
cluding installment appearing next 
month. This portion of the article 
considers the background of and 
some claims problems arising from 
the coverage. An additional claims 
problem and some conclusions are 
included in next month’s article. 


e°° When a bank suffers a serious 
embezzlement and close its 
doors or a fire causes business inter- 
ruption which proves fatal to that 
business, it may be the fault of the 
insurance agent allowed his 
client to be trapped by Neglected 


Cove rages. 


must 


who 


Forms of insurance that 
do not get full attention are many 
and exist in several fields. On page 
121 our author discusses these areas 
of neglect and points out their 
significance for the continued de- 
velopment of the American Agency 
System, 


ll 





Editors call him the backbone of America. Politicians call him the Majority Vote. 
Economists call him the big Middle Income Market. 


He’s a prominent man in the State Farm picture. Our agents know him well. They 
provide much of the auto insurance he buys. And at the same time they are 
giving him opportunities, never before so readily at his disposal, to protect 
himself and his family more adequately with the home and life insurance he needs. 
For him, for millions like him, the State Farm agent is the Family Insurance Man. 


__THE MAN IN OUR EF 


STATE FARM 


fire taace STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and companign companies, State Farm 
7 life Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Ill. 








Mutual 


Operating Results 


«bese FIGURES in the mutual field are subject to 
easy misinterpretation because they submerge the 
wide differences that exist among various companies; 
differences that are fundamental to their plan of opera- 
tion or to the classes of business underwritten. Although 
the held is made up of a large number of companies, 
operating averages are heavily weighted by the several 
large companies. 


The eightly-four mutual fire and casualty companies 
whose comparative year-end figures appear below write 
nearly three-quarters of all property and liability busi- 
ness underwritten by mutual companies in the United 
States. The increase of about 714% in net premuims by 
this group of companies indicates that a total volume of 
some $3,900,000,000 was probably written by all mutual 
fire and casualty companies in 1960 as against an esti- 
mated $10,375,000,000 for all stock companies. 


The ratio of losses incurred (including loss adjust- 
ment expenses) to premiums earned, declined by nearly 
a point to 65.6%, the fourth consecutive yearly fractional 


decline since 1956. However, the expense ratio, which 
had also shown yearly fractional improvement since 
1956, rose nearly half a point in 1960 to 24.8% for this 
group of 84 companies. For the 375 mutuals on which 
we report underwriting figures we estimate an over-all 


loss ratio of about 64% and an expense ratio about 
252% or above, to bring the combined loss and expense 
ratio to about 89.5%, a half point below the 1959 com- 
bined ratio. 

Improvement in operating results in the mutual field 
in the last few years has not been as dramatic as in the 
stock field, partly because the preceeding deterioration 
in experience had been less. In the middle 1950's the 
over-all stock company loss ratio jumped ten points, 
while the mutual ratio jumped five points. Needless to 
say, the subsequent improvement has not yet restored 
normal margins in either field. 

The statutory underwriting profit recorded further 
improvement in 1960 and dividends to policyholders 
were higher because of larger premium volume rather 
than any change in rates. Net investment income showed 
surprisingly large gains in many companies but other 
investment gains were negligible. Unearned premiums 
were up 414% and loss reserves up nearly 10% on the 
larger volume of business. Assets rose 9% and surplus 
was up 11%. 

Comparative figures for the eighty-four companies on 
which this study is based appeared in the March 27 is- 
sue of Best’s Weekly News Digest. A limited number of 
copies of this publication are available to readers inter- 
ested in the individual figures. 





84 MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Dec. 31, 
1959 


$4,232,701 
1,104,201 
127,693 
1,685,359 
1,093,542 
2,666,077 
2,666,371 
2,581,425 
66.4 

24.4 

90.8 
201,328 
102,682 
15,930 
27,818 
181,363 


Dec. 31, y A 
1960 Change 


$4,619,107 9.1 
1,228,710 11.3 
143,943 
1,849,722 9.8 
1,142,130 4.4 
2,857,486 
2,868,724 
2,819,940 
65.6 
24.8 
90.4 
242,256 
120,911 
9,500 
30,613 
189,274 


Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders' Surplus 

‘ Conditional Surplus Funds 
Case Loss Reserves 
Unearned Premiums 
Direct Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Earned 
* Loss Ratio 
t Expense Ratio 
Combined Ratio 
Underwriting Profit 
Net Investment Income 
Other Investment Gains 
Federal Taxes Incurred 
Dividends Declared 


All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 





* Incurred to premiums earned. { Incurred to premiums written. * * Estimated. 


375 MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


*Loss Exp. Comb. 
Ratio Ratio Ratio 
59.9 23.9 83.8 
60.3 23.7 84.0 
57.0 23.2 80.2 
59.4 23.8 83.2 
61.4 23.9 85.3 
64.0 23.9 87.9 
64.6 24.3 88.9 
61.5 23.8 85.3 
58.7 23.7 82.4 
61.0 23.1 84.| 
65.6 22.2 87.8 
60.3 24.8 85.1 
60.5 24.7 85.2 
60.3 24.4 84.7 
59.3 25.3 84.6 
61.3 26.0 87.3 
65.0 26.3 91.3 
65.5 25.8 91.3 
64.9 25.6 90.5 
64.7 25.3 90.0 
64.0 25.5 89.5 


Premiums 
Earned 

$ 286,533 
349,676 
416,146 
435,015 
473,564 
516,807 
647,720 
844,498 
1,017,242 
1,139,003 
1,289,145 
1,551,413 
1,770,311 
2,079,785 
2,222,803 
2,330,535 
2,527,441 
2,790,778 
3,021,998 
3,357,201 
3,665,000 


Premiums 
Written 
$ 293,602 

363,934 
427,170 
440,270 
484,679 
539,58! 
688,300 
887,111 
1,058,685 
1,171,260 
1,326,761 
1,658,657 
1,883,853 
2,186,191 
2,278,133 
2,384,953 
2,609,008 
2,889,950 
3,119,764 
3,475,454 
3,740,000 


Year 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947... 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960** 
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Stock Underwriting 
—by Leading Lines 


gree TO THE COMPLETE compilation of by-line ex- 
perience of all classes of business (usually not avail- 
able for another two months) we have prepared a 
special tabulation of the thirty-five leading underwrit- 
ing groups in nine important lines. Because of multiple 
line underwriting and frequently revised pooling ar- 
rangements among affiliated carriers the tabulations are 
compiled on a group basis, except for the few carriers 
without affiliated companies. As the tabulation embraces 
the thirty-five leading underwriting groups in each of 
the nine lines of business, the companies included in 
each are not identical. The complete exhibits appeared 
in Best’s Weekly News Digest in the month of April. 
Copies of these studies showing the experience of each 
of the thirty-five groups will be forwarded on request. 


Industry Averages 


While this preliminary study has been made up on a 
basis of pure loss ratio (losses incurred to premiums 
earned, excluding loss of adjustment expenses) we have 
used industry averages of all expense factors to show 


estimated loss adjustment expenses in the 1960 loss ra- 
tios, estimated 1960 underwriting expense ratio, and 
the column “premiums written” represents total stock 
industry figures in thousands. 


Premium Volume Up 


Our preliminary analysis of the over-all operating 
results of the stock carriers (reported in Best’s [nsur- 
ance News for April) indicates that premium volume 
rose for the stock carriers to an estimated $10,375 mil- 
lion for the year. Complete industry figures are expected 
to show a combined loss and expense ratio of about 
98.5% with the loss ratio more than a point higher than 
in 1959, due primarily to Hurricane Donna, and the 
expense ratio nearly half a point lower. 

Averages submerge the wide differences that exist 
among various companies; differences that are funda- 
mental to their plan of operation or the classes of busi- 
ness underwritten. Not all carriers are out of the red 
and those underwriting a relatively large volume of auto- 
mobile bodily injury liability or with commitments in 


approximate over-all underwriting results on each line. 


the storm damage areas were particularly hard hit. 
However, the summary tabulation on this page includes 


(Continued on the next page) 





PREMIUM VOLUME and RATIOS 





+tExp. Combined 
Ratio Ratio 


* Loss 
Ratio 


* * Premiums 
Written 


* Loss 
Ratio 


* * Premiums 


tExp. Combined 
Written 


Ratio Ratio 
Auto B. I. Liability 


$1,289,305 33.1 
1,461,067 828 33.0 
1,602,158 79.0 31.9 
1,769,085 75.4 30.9 

/ 


3 
1,865,000 2.5 30.0 


* * Premiums 
Written 


* Loss 


Ratio 


tExp. 
Ratio 


Combined 
Ratio 


Straight Fire Insurance 


$1,332,478 45.5 100.9 
1,335,719 45.8 101.6 
1,362,713 45.4 100.7 
1,433,516 44.6 992 
1,400,000 44.3 99.5 


45.1 100.4 


Workmen’s Compensation 


$725,906 678 258 
788,905 70.8 25.9 
803,066 4u9- 259 
860,685 748 25.3 
935.000 Jl 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
t 1960 


76.7 109.8 
115.8 
110.9 
106.3 


102.5 


93.6 
96.7 
97.7 
100.1 
99 0 


| mmo 
nen 
WAWosD 


| 


70 317 1087 720 25.5 


uw 
wn 
w 


97.5 
Extended Coverage 


61.1 463 
58.6 46.7 
472 463 
499 45.6 
61.7 45.3 


46.0 


Auto P. 


$614,839 
647,166 


D. Liability 


34.9 
34.6 
33.4 
32.1 
31.0 


33.2 


Miscellaneous B. I. Liability 


$431,971 54.5 
467,558 59.6 
496,912 61.1 
545,307 58.9 
600,000 56.0 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
t 1960 


107.4 
105.3 
93.5 
95.5 
107.0 


66.0 
70.4 
68.6 
65.7 
66.2 


100.9 
105.0 
102.0 
97.8 
97.2 


1005 


39.9 
39.6 
39.0 
38.4 
38.0 


95.0 
99.2 
100.1 
97.3 


475,000 94.0 


780,000 


55.5 101.5 67.3 58.0 39.0 97.0 


Inland Marine 


$309,218 628 418 
305,953 64.0 42.5 
316,618 58.7 42.0 
343,115 56.6 408 
335,000 56.4 40.6 


Automobile Physical Damage 


$1,209,793 64.3 35.2 99.5 
,302,171 67.7 348 102.5 
283,348 61.6 97.3 

1,423,526 59.8 93.0 
1,460,000 61.6 


Ocean Marine 


71.9 
74.4 
68.5 
67.4 
65.4 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
£ 1960 


104.6 
106.5 
100.7 
97.4 
97.0 


$173,190 
193,190 
194,300 
203,546 
210,000 


29.1 
28.7 
28.5 
28.0 


27.6 


101.0 
103.1 
97.0 


95.4 


35 
33. 
22 


32.8 94.4 


41.9 101.5 


* * Total stock industry figures in thousands (000 omitted) 


59.6 629 34.1 97.0 69.4 283 


¢ Estimated. * Incurred to premiums earned. ¢ Incurred to premiums writter 
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STOCK UNDERWRITING—Continued 


Net premiums written by all stock carriers on auto 
mobile bodily injury liability insurance advanced by less 
than $100 million in 1960 (about 544%) to reach an 
estimated $1,865 million. This represents a slackening 
in the rapid rate of growth experienced in 1957, 1958 
and 1959 when substantial rate increases were promul- 
gated to stem the tide of rising losses 

The incurred loss ratio, including loss adjustment 
1957. It has 
each succeeding 
year to bring it down to 72.5% in 1960. The expense 


expenses, reached a disastrous 82.8% in 
been reduced by at least 3 points in 


ratio, aided by rising volume, operating economies and 
a lower commission scale in many territories, has been 
squeezed down by about a point a year from 33% in 
1957 to 30% in 1960. Despite the improvement in both 
loss and expense ratio, automobile bodily injury was at 
least 214 points in the red in 1960 and nearly 9 points 
in the red for the last five years. In the last ten years 
stock companies have lost about $800 million on the 
line, more than 6% of the $12!% billion earned pre- 
miums. Part of this grief has been coming via assigned 
risk pools in which the experience has been simply atro- 
cious. 


Auto Property Damage Liability 


Automobile property damage liability premiums writ- 
ten by all stock companies in 1960 advanced only $20 
million (less than 2'%4%) to reach about $780 million. 
Experience on the line has been volatile with substantial 
losses in the early 1950’s, profits in the middle 1950’s 
followed again by losses in the late 1950’s. In 1959 the 
line squeezed back into the black (for the first time since 
1955) and remained in the black in 1960, the increase 
of half a point in loss ratio being more than offset by a 
further drop of about one point in expense ratio. For 
the last five years the line was fractionally in the red; 
for the last ten fractionally in the black. 

rhe less than satisfactory experience on automobile 
property damage liability insurance plus the highly un- 
satisfactory experience on auto bodily injury insurance 
emphasizes that ways and means must be found to solve 
the problems created by traffic laws and enforcement 
which permit irresponsible and reckless drivers to. cause 
injury, death and damage from automobile accidents 
which should never have occurred. All segments of the 
insurance industry have joined together in the Insurance 
Institute for Traffic Safety to develop aggressive meas- 
ures to curb traffic accidents. 

The safe driver rating plans, taking into considera- 
tion both accidents and traffic convictions, may also be 
of some aid to the cause of safety but were instituted 
primarily as a competitive weapon. There is no way of 
knowing until experience develops whether the plans 
will produce adequate total premiums or the net results 
will be an over-all reduction accompanied by higher 
processing expense. 


Premium volume on automobile physical damage in- 
surance varies directly with the value of new motor 
vehicles sold and prevailing rate levels. 


Passenger car 
sales for 1960 were the second highest in history, thanks 
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to bulging compact car sales, total sales the third highest 
and total value the second highest, topped only in the 
record year 1955. Rate levels showed little over-all 
change. The net result was a modest increase in pre- 
mium volume (nearly 24%4%) to a new record high of 
about $1,460 million for all stock carriers, a far cry irom 
the war-time low of only $155 million in 1943, 

The companies had disastrous underwriting results 
immediately after the war, caused by the resumption of 
full-scale driving and skyrocketing repair costs. After 
the line was restored to the black in 1947 it enjoyed 
nearly ten years of profitable operation. Serious de- 
terioration in 1956 brought the line to about the break- 
even point and 1957 saw it 2% points in the red. Higher 
rates brought a sharp reversal of experience to bring 
the line some 214 points into the black in 1958 and 7 
points in 1959. 


Experience Deteriorated 


Experience showed some deterioration in 1960 with 
an increase of nearly 2 points in loss ratio, including 
estimated loss adjustment expenses, to 61.6%, the same 
ratio developed in 1958. However, expenses, which 
dropped sharply in 1959, continued to decline in 1960 to 
about 32.8% (also estimated) for a combined loss and 
expense ratio of about 94.4%, nearly a point and a half 
above 1959 but about 3 points below 1958. The satisfac- 
tory underwriting experience of the last two years pulled 
the five year combined loss and expense ratio down 
to 97.0% for auto physical damage as compared to 
100.5% for auto property damage liability and 108.7% 
for auto bodily injury liability for the same period. 


Straight Fire 


Straight fire insurance premiums written by the stock 
carriers have shown very little growth in the last ten 
years, leveling off first under the influence of an increas- 
ing amount of term business renewed on an annual or 
installment basis. More recently growth in volume has 
been held down by the transfer of premiums to multiple 
line policies; package dwelling policies accounting for 
more than half a billion dollars in 1960 of which more 
than one-third represented the cost of straight fire cov- 
erages. 

Although premium volume showed little change in the 
last ten years, underwriting experience showed marked 
change. For the first five years the loss ratio stayed com- 
fortably below 50% and all stock carriers reported a 
combined loss and expense ratio of 91.5%. For the last 
five years the loss ratio remained consistently in the 
55% range and the combined ratio averaged just over 
100%. The line has been fractionally in the black for the 
last two years only because the expense ratio has been 
squeezed down by about one point. 

The industry has faced generally rising dollar fire 
losses and has waged a continuing campaign to secure a 
better relationship of insurance to value. The reduction 
in term discounts to more realistic levels has also been 
of assistance. Nevertheless underwriting experience has 
been unsatisfactory in each of the last five years and is 
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not expected to improve very much in the current year 
if the trend toward still higher fire losses continues. 


Extended Coverage 


Extended coverage volume declined in 1960 for the 
first time in its twenty year history, off possibly $50 
million or $60 million due to inroads made by the sub- 
stantial increase in homeowners’ policies. The loss ratio, 
including loss adjustment expenses, jumped nearly 
twelve points and, although expenses were fractionally 
lower, the combined loss and expense ratio reached an 
unprofitable 107% for stock companies. 

This line is recognized as the most hazardous under- 
written as no natural barriers exist to confine or restrain 
the destructive storms that extend over a large territory. 
Windstorms, tornadoes and hurricanes which hit high 
value areas in 1954 caused a startling underwriting loss 
for the stock companies of nearly $168 million. Some 
delayed claims were carried over into the 1955 experi- 
ence and, added to the storms of that year, resulted in an 
underwriting loss of about $74 million. Unprofitable 
results were experienced again in 1956 and 1957, al- 
though not of the magnitude of the two previous years. 
It was not until 1958 and 1959 that this classification 
broke into the black only to fall again into the red in 
1960 because of Hurricane Donna and other storms. 
The two good years, however, were nowhere nearly 
enough to off-set the disastrous experience of the many 
bad years. 

Experience varies markedly among company groups 
depending upon the concentration of risks in affected 
territories and reinsurance coverage. The spread be- 
tween the highest and lowest pure loss ratio was about 
65 points in 1955 and between 25 and 30 points in the 
last five years. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The volume of workmen’s compensation insurance 
written by stock companies moved ahead approximately 
9% (about $75 million) in 1960 to reach some $935 mil- 
lion. This compares with less than $90 million in 1933. 
Remarkably good underwriting in the late 1940's set the 
stage for rate decreases just at the time another round 
of inflation forced up medical and hospital costs. The 
deterioration in underwriting experience was abrupt and 
startling with the line forced in the red by 1951. The 
trend was reversed and by 1954 the combined loss and 
expense ratio was down to 90%. Thereafter loss ratios 
began a steady climb, advancing in each of the next five 
years, to reach nearly 75% in 1959 and force the line 
fractionally into the red. Modest improvement in 1960 
brought the loss ratio down by nearly a point and the 
estimated expense ratio down fractionally to restore the 
line to the black by the narrow margin of about one 
point with a combined loss and expense ratio of about 
99.0%. The average for the last five years was 97.5%. 

Workmen’s compensation has been subject to con- 
tinued increases in hospital and medical costs, as well as 
increased benefits in many jurisdictions. While compen- 
sation rates are promptly adjusted to the new benefit 
levels, there is a time lag before the new rates are re- 
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flected in underwriting experience and there is a tend- 
ency on the part of compensation boards to evaluate cases 
of prior years on the basis of current benefits. 

In the last few years, several carefully worked out 
refinements in rating procedures have been adopted. The 
rate level adjustment factor has been generally accepted 
so that rates are based on more recent experience with 
about 60% of the determination on calendar year data. 
A loading factor of 2% points for profit and contingen- 
cies has also been approved and most states have a $10 
expense constant on premiums less than $500. 


Miscellaneous B.I. Liability 


Premium writings on miscellaneous injury liability 
insurance increased about 10% in 1960 to reach an esti- 
mated volume of $600 million in the stock company field. 
This is a ten-fold increase since the early 1930’s and 
$200 million in the last five years. General liability poli 
cies afford protection to a wide variety of policyholders 
and the line has been characterized by keen competition 
for the better risks. The newer comprehensive policies 
provide broad coverage with relatively few exclusions. 
Growth in premium volume has been steady due to rate 
increases to cover rising losses and higher policy limits 
emphasized by the attitudes of courts and juries. 

Rising claim costs have exerted pressure on profit 
margins which shrank almost to the vanishing point in 
1957 and forced the line fractionally into the red in 1958. 
Modest improvement was recorded in 1959 and again in 
1960 with a decline of some two and one-half points in 
loss ratio and about a half a point in expense ratio in 
each year, bringing the combined loss and expense ratio 
down to a satisfactory 94.0%. For the five year period, 
the line was in the black by only about 3%. The follow- 
ing tabulation embraces 35 leading underwriters in the 
stock company field compiled on a group basis, except 
for the few carriers without affiliates. 


Inland Marine 


Inland marine premiums underwritten by stock car 
riers decreased about 114% in 1960 to an estimated 
$335 million. Growth during the thirties and forties 
reflected the trend toward broader coverage while the 
leveling off during recent years is due to the diversion 
of considerable inland marine premiums to homeowners 
policies and package forms. These new broad forms are 
now so popular that their volume exceeds $500 million 
a year. Something over one-third represents straight 
fire, about a third inland marine and somewhat less than 
a third casualty. The pick-up in volume in 1958 and 
1959 was in large measure due to higher rates and newly 
developed policies. 

The pendulum of experience, which reached a profit 
margin of better than nine points in 1953, swung re- 
lentlessly in succeeding years until it registered 614 
points in the red in 1957. Tighter underwriting, higher 
rates, revised coverage and reduced commissions in some 
areas reversed the pendulum decisively in 1958 and the 
direction toward improvement was maintained in 1959 
and 1960 but at a slower pace. Over-all the loss ratio was 
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FRANCIS R. SMITH * 


Insurance Commissioner 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ie IS MY DESIRE to justify, if pos- 
sible, my budget estimate. To do 
this I believe a brief explanation of 
the of the 
partment is in order, 


insurance de- 

In the year 
1873, by an act of legislature, the in- 
surance department was created. Its 


functions 


duties have expanded and increased 
with the growth and development of 
the insurance industry. To the end 
that today this Commonwealth ranks 
among the frst three in insurance 
premiums written in the nation. 


A Big Business 


As of December 31, 1959, the last 
year for which we have current rec- 
ords, premiums written in Pennsyl- 
vania were in excess of two billion 
dollars. I submit that this is big 
business and that the insurance de 
partment must be big intelligently 
and financially to meet its obligations 
to the policyholders. 

Insurance is one of the most basic 
and fundamental needs of our Amer 
ican way of life. It not only enters 
every commercial and domestic 
house, it not only travels the high 


* Statement in connection with proposed sub 
mitted budget for the 1961-62 fiscal year—before 
the joint committees of the Pennsylvania Senate 
Appropriation Committee, presided over by the 
honorable Bernard B. McGinnis, chairman, and 
House Appropriations Committee, presided over 
by the honorable Dean J 
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Polen, chairman 


ways, the airlines and railroads, but 
it is in constant touch with each and 
every person—adult and child alike. 

Without unduly elaborating on the 
duties and functions of the insurance 
department, it could be generally 
stated that the insurance depart- 
ment supervises companies and li- 
censes agents and brokers. The ob- 
vious purpose of such supervision of 
insurance companies is to make ab- 
solutely sure that such insurers offer 
to the public a policy contract which 
contains reasonable terms at a fair 
rate. There are a total, as of De- 
cember 31, 1960, of 1,066 licensed 
insurers authorized to do business in 
the Commonwealth. They are per- 
mitted to invest their funds only in 
the kind of investments specified by 
statute. Proper reserves must be 
maintained and annually they file 
statements with the department 
where they are audited. 


Examinations 


Our bureau of examinations con- 
ducts a field examination of all in- 
suirers at least once every three years 
in accordance with statutory require- 
ments. Many of them are out of 
state companies and require our 
examiners to do extensive traveling. 
To examine all of these insurers the 
department has on its payroll but 
sixty examiners. In the year ending 
May 31, 1960, there were 262 in- 
surers examined, thirteen of which 


were out of state companies and in 
the examinations of which we par- 
ticipated with other states. 

The very life blood of the insur- 
ance department is its bureau of rate 
regulation, established by statute in 
1947. In the fiscal year ending May 
31, 1960, there were 20,876 rate and 
policy filings in our bureau of rate 
regulation (6,185 of which were rate 
filings in the fire, casualty and inland 
marine field). The bureau of rate 
regulation checks these filings as to 
their reasonableness, adequacy and 
fairness. There are but fourteen 
employees assigned to this tremen- 
dous task. 


A Glaring Situation 
At this point I would like to di- 


gress a bit and emphasize a glaring 
situation which continues to exist 
despite my entreaties to the contrary. 
This bureau, the rate regulation bu- 
reau, is presently understaffed in 
that it has not been able to hire its 
full complement. The key position 
is that of an Actuary I, which is pres- 
ently vacant. The starting salary of 
an Actuary I is $8,163 a year, rang- 
ing upwards to $10,432 a year. This 
salary is not comparable to the salary 
which the commercial field is paying 
actuaries, with the result not only 
have we had no success in hiring in- 
dividuals for this position, but we 
are constantly faced with the pros- 

(Continued page 86) 
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GUY FERGASON 





This is the first ag of a two- 
part series on the evaluation 
and continuation of an agency. 
Mr. Fergason is well known to 
the readers of Best's Insurance 
News through his regular 
monthly column, "Around the 
Office," and for his work in the 
insurance personnel field. For 
over seventeen years he has 
been a business broker of insur- 
ance agencies. He has been 
consulted on numerous occa- 
sions in the settlement of estates 
involving the evaluation of in- 
surance agencies, The most 
common question is "What is 
my Agency worth?" Mr. Fer- 
gason has selected the most 
common factors of evaluation 
for this article. Next month his 
article covers the ways and 
means of continuing an agency. 




















HE MEANING OF “BROKER” is 

known to most business men as 
the “one who brings a willing seller 
and a willing buyer together for the 
purpose of contract or sale.” How- 
ever, the services of an insurance 
agency broker should go beyond. the 
contact stages of a sale. The bro- 
ker should be able to “establish val- 
ues” upon which a contract is drawn. 
He must be an the 
sense that misunderstandings are 
The both 
parties should be protected by the 
mutual acceptance of common stand- 


arbitrator in 


cleared up. interests of 
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ards of appraisal. The broker obvi- 
ously must have an expert working 
knowledge of the insurance business, 
common practices within the busi- 
ness, and an objective viewpoint. 

The agency value is based on the 
“worth” of the business written by 
the agency. Inasmuch as the annual 
commission income arises from many 
types of business written, the ac- 
cepted formula of evaluation is ap- 
plied to each type of business. This 
procedure gives a fairer value of the 
agency than the method by which the 
“present worth” becomes the valuing 
factor—by this method, several 
years’ premium income is taken as 
the base and the present worth is 
determined by standard mathemati- 
cal formula. The number of years 
of premium income to be considered 
becomes a matter of bargaining and 
has a material effect on the final 
established value, 


Formula Yardstick 


We think the approach of analyz- 
ing and evaluating each class of busi- 
ness produces a fairer value and one 
which can be defended. 
the accepted points : 

1. Controlled business is valued at 
one and one-half times the annual 
commission income. 

2. Personal business can be valued 
at one and one-half times the annual 
commission income—provided that 
the present owner agrees to assist the 


Here are 


proposed buyer in converting this 
business to the new owner. 

3. Accident and Sickness business 
should be valued at two to three 
times the original commission in- 
come based on an analysis of the 
business. 

4. Brokerage business is valued at 


a flat 10% of the annual premium 
income, 


5. Political business is subject to 
open discussion and agreement as to 
its value, particularly if it represents 
15% or more of the total premium 
income of the agency. Political busi- 
ness, like church business and fra- 
ternal business, is usually valued as 
“personal business” if it represents 
less than 15% of the total premium 
income—otherwise it is valued as 
indicated. 

6. Church and Fraternal business is 
usually valued at one and one-half 
times the annual commission income, 
provided the prospective buyer’s af- 
filiation and faith are compatible 
with that represented by this busi- 
ness. 

7. Low commission and hard to 
place lines are normally valued at 
a flat 10% of the premium income, 
8. Lloyd’s business likewise is val- 
ued at a flat 10% of the annual pre- 
mium income. 

One of the prime factors in de- 
termining an agency sale price is the 
factor of renewals. In order to de- 
termine the extent of the practice of 
pure life companies offering vested 
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renewal arrangements to the fire and 


casualty group, we ran a survey. We 
had observed the current trend in 
the fire and casualty companies of 
going into the life business, which 
has prompted some of the life com- 
panies to establish competitive pro- 
grams which make it attractive for 
the fire and casualty group to repre- 
sent the life companies. This gave 
rise to the vested renewal arrange- 
ment. 


Four Areas of Inquiry 

We believe our survey is inter- 
esting and revealing—we further be- 
lieve our sampling is indicative of 
the current practice. Our sample in- 
cluded 275 pure life companies with 
120 replies, or a 43% response, 
which, for any type of survey, is 
considered to be very good. We 
posed four areas of inquiry—the dis- 
tribution of replies is as follows: 


1. Are life agency contracts avail- 
able to fire and casualty agencies? 
71%—Yes. 

2. Is the vested renewal a feature of 
the contract ? 

62%2.%— Yes. 

3. Does your company contemplate 
contracting fire and casualty agen- 
cies (this question was applicable 
to the 29% of the companies which 
replied “No” to Question No. 1) ? 
57%—Yes. 

4. Will the contract include vested 
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renewal feature (this question was 
applicable to those who answered 
“Yes” to Question No, 3)? 
54%—Yes. 

From this analysis there is the 
added factor of evaluation that in- 
cludes the appraisal of the vested 
renewals in life contracts. 

A qualified broker will protect the 
interests of the seller by “running a 
report on the prospective buyer” 
after the negotiations and apprais- 
als have progressed to the point that 
it is a fair assumption that a deal 
is possible. A too-ambitious buyer 
may be carried beyond the point of 
his financial capacity. The “desire” 
may be present but the ability to pay 
may be lacking. It would be the 
broker’s responsibility to check such 
points as (1) the buyer’s banking 
connections; (2) credit reputation ; 
and (3) his experience in the busi- 
ness, 


Inexperienced Buyer 


If, for example, the buyer were 
inexperienced, but insisted on buying 
the agency, the financial arrange- 
ments would necessarily be influ- 
enced by this situation. The “no 
money down” concept with payment 
being made out of “future profits” 
would be dangerous because if re- 
possession of the agency became nec- 
essary for non-performance under 
the purchase and sale contract, the 
agency deteriorated in 


may have 


value through poor or inept manage- 
ment. It is possible that the value 
of the repossessed agency may have 
completely disappeared. The broker 
should evaluate every contingency in 
fairness to the seller as well as the 
buyer. The prevention of mistakes 
is at least a moral obligation if the 
broker’s reputation is to be main- 
tained. 

It is good practice to have a thor- 
ough “credit investigation” of the 
prospective purchaser. This can be 
done by agencies which conduct such 
surveys in confidence. A_ banker, 
through his correspondents, can pro- 
vide valuable information about the 
buyer. It is also conceivable that the 
buyer may want some information 
about the seller and his “reputation” 
which goes beyond the dollar-and- 
cents value of his agency. 

A frank discussion with buyer and 
seller about the financial arrange- 
will 
later. The manner of payment will 
affect the the 
seller. The seller may wish to take 
period of 


ments save a few headaches 


tax consequences to 


payment over a years 
which spreads his tax liability. Un- 
less the broker is sophisticated in 
tax matters, expert and professional 
counsel may save time and money. 
Tax laws are complicated to the 
point that “a little knowledge” may 
be dangerous. 

Much has been written about hold- 
ing business after an agency sale, 
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Agency Evaluation—Continued 


and a lot of the writing gives mis- 
information. A new owner can come 
into a community and hold the busi- 
ness against established competition. 
“Can I hold the business?” is much 
like asking, “Will I be a success?” 

Obviously any success, in the in- 
surance business or any other busi- 
ness, depends on the personality re- 
quirements of the person. Work and 
service are the key words in any 
success formula. The average agent 
does not lose 10% of the business. 
\s a matter of fact, our observations 
indicate that the agency business can 
be increased by an average of 30% 
during the first year of ownership. 
The loss of business in an agency 
that has changed hands is no greater 
than the average of business 
which an established agency experi- 
ences through normal (annual) at- 
trition. Again our experience has 
indicated that clients go along with 
the new owner unless, in point of 
time, service deteriorates to the point 
that a change becomes necessary. 
New owners have the incentive to 
make friends both within the agency 
clientele and among new prospects. 


loss 


Help the Buyer 


The seller can help the buyer by 
introducing him to all the important 
accounts and by notifying all the cus- 
tomers of the change in ownership. 
There is no formula for measuring 
the length of time that a seller should 
stay with the buyer during the ad- 
justment period. Fairness dictates 
that the seller do everything possible 
to help the buyer, but in the final 
analysis it is the resourcefulness, 
aggressiveness and business ability 
of the buyer that sets the mark. 

The integrity of the seller deter- 
mines part of the success of the 
agency sale. We know of no situa- 
tion in which the seller had sold his 
renewal lists to others prior to the 
sale of his agency. The broker will 
no doubt check all angles of the sale 

a thorough investigation is essen- 
tial as a precautionary measure. 

Furniture and fixtures (including 
office equipment) ordinarily do not 
represent a large figure in the eval- 
uation of agencies, except for very 
large agencies. It is customary to 
appraise these items at “book value” 


which represents the depreciated 
value. The general condition of the 
equipment will modify the book ap- 
praisal. 

“Good will” may become a factor 
in the appraisal, depending entirely 
on the eagerness of the buyer. Good 
will, which is the “plus value” of an 
appraisal, recognizes the “going con- 
cern value” of an agency, including 
its reputation and preferred posi- 
tion in the area. It is impossible to 
establish a formula for measuring 
good will inasmuch as it depends on 
too many factors. We have known 
of instances where good will rep- 
resented a plus value equal to 25% 
or more of the appraised value. The 
broker can advise on good will val- 
ues ; however, ultimately, it will de- 
pend on bargaining and the bar- 
gaining strength of the parties. 


An "Ideal Agency" 


We have often been asked to de- 
scribe what constitutes an “ideal 
agency.” Obviously this calls for a 
personal opinion. In our judgment 
an ideal agency is one that has a 
good over-all spread of business such 
as approximately 50% in residential 
fire and contents, small mercantile 
and stock ; about 30% in automobile 
coverage, with 20% in miscellaneous 
lines with no jumbo accounts having 
premiums over $1,000 a year in any 
one account. Automobile lines offer 
good opportunities for expansion as 
does the fire line. Accident and sick- 
ness accounts are ordinarily more 
stable than other lines because the 
insureds will hold on to their A. and 
H. policies as long as possible. If 
the A. and H. business of an agency 
is more than 15% of its total busi- 
ness, separate valuation is justified 
at two to three times the annual 
commission income—A. and H. busi- 
ness has a value which is 50% more 
than fire and casualty business. 


Jumbo Accounts 


Jumbo accounts are no different 
from other accounts, provided they 
do not become the mainstay of the 
agency. Service will hold jumbo ac- 
counts (or any other account )—1f 
the seller introduces the buyer to 
the accounts and assists in maintain- 
ing the business, jumbo accounts can 
be held. The large accounts (an- 
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nual premium over $1,000 a year) 
} are more vulnerable than the smaller 
ones, 

With the “direct writing” compe- 
tition, mutual or deviating compa- 
nies are a “must” in an agency. We 
find more and more mutuals and de- 
viating companies in what was at one 


time a straight stock agency. 


Hard to place lines such as taxi- i. & 


cabs, long haul trucks, propane and | ae ee 

butane carriers are low profit lines vs MACHINERY 
(including brokerage and Lloyd’s) 
and, as such, should be valued at INSURANCE 
10% of the premium. If this line is 
less than 15% of the total premium ' 
income, it is hardly worth the spe- COMPLICATED? 
cial consideration and should be val- 
ued as “regular business.”’ 


Hard to Place Lines 





We are asked regularly, is there 
a quick and easy way to value an 
Agency? Our answer is a “quali- 
fied yes’”—by inventory. A $100,- 
000 agency can be inventoried in 
from six to eight hours, provided 
the “dailies” are properly filed ac- 
cording to expiration dates. The Not for the Royal-Globe agent! 
broker can check the policies, pre- 
miums, endorsements, additions and He has an unbeatable sales team — 


deletions. The premiums are put on production man, underwriter and city ps gin 


an annual basis (1. e., one-year pre- inl itp moron (7 
' 3 engineer — to back him up. These wre CY Ls rc WO 
miums, one-third of three-year pre- 


APY cm eS / 
miums and one-fifth of five-year three men evaluate the risk and ms ee rs 
premiums) and added, with a sepa- present a proposal that uniquely Bi i | RET CW 
rate tape for each division (of busi- fe PRorecTn ore 

ness) in the file. Theoretically, | 
larger agencies ($250,000 to $500,- Functional Program lends the nec- 

000 and up) can be inventoried the 
same way except to this point—as P 
the value of an agency increases, the Royal-Globe agent's presentation. 
number of prospective buyers who 
could handle the transaction de- and your versatile 
creases so that negotiation becomes your fingers. Call your Royal-Globe “MULTIPLE-LINE™ FIELOMAN 
an important factor in establishing 
the final value. 


meets the needs of the risk. Their 


essary technical weight to any 


Don’t let this business slip through 


fieldman soon. 


Like most types of sales, expert 
advice is advisable and economical. 
There are many problems and pit- 
falls in negotiating a sale, not the 
least being the emotional involve- 
ment in the sale of a business which 
the seller may have developed from 
a small beginning. The broker has 
an objective approach which can be 
most useful in reducing opinions to 
actual and cold realities. 

Equally important to evaluation is 


the successful continuation of an 

Pree "| INSURANCE COMPANIES New York 38, New York 
agency—the subject of next month’s 
article. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. - THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 


INDEMNITY COMPANY - QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
For May, 1961 INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. LTO 
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ROUND UP THE MULTI-UNIT MARKET WITH CUSTOM-TAILORED COVERAGE! 
Lasso the profitable apartment house market with custom-packaged coverage for apartment-house owners, 
now being introduced by Phoenix of Hartford. Three families or 300 — this new package lets you sell com- 
plete protection and save your prospect as much as 20% over the old many-policy method! You offer 
exceptionally broad coverage on buildings, auxiliary buildings, business personal property and the personal 
property of the insured. You offer a policy so new, so loaded with benefits, it practically sells itself! 
Ask your Phoenix of Hartford Fieldman or write for your Apartment House Kit today. 


For information about representing a Phoenix of Hartford Company, write J. D. Taylor, President. 
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DR. JAMES L. MALFETTI 
Executive Officer 
Safety Research and 
Education Project 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


HAT TO DO about the dispro- 
I ccrcinaseety large number of 
accidents caused by young male driv- 
ers is a question for which there is 


no easy answer. But a few things 
are clear. The problem is being 
handled badly, and the situation is 
likely to get worse before it gets 
better. However, there are some so- 
lutions which can be hurried along, 
if we apply ourselves and our re- 
sources to them. 

Insurance officials are disturbed 
by the fact that an increasingly large 
number of young males, regardless 
of their driving records, are placed 
in assigned risk plans or their equiv- 
alents, unless dad is a particularly 
good client of the company or 
agency. These officials feel it is 
wrong to discriminate against young 
drivers simply on the basis of age, 
and to risk alienating clients with 
the longest potential period of in- 
surability. But they see few prac- 
tical alternates, for males under 25 
years are, as a group, poor risks. 
One possible alternate in which there 
is much current interest and experi- 
mentation is psychological testing to 
differentiate good and bad risks. 
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Interest in psychological tests to 
predict accident-involved drivers has 
been stimulated in recent years by 
the mounting evidence that the basic 
personality of a driver is a significant 
factor in accidents and violations. 
Columbia University recently con- 
ducted a study to determine the 
basic personality differences between 
violators and non-violators. The 
subjects of this study were 400 male 
residents of the City of Cleveland 
and its suburbs in Ohio. These sub- 
jects were divided into a group of 
200 boys who had been adjudged 
traffe violators by the Cleveland 
Traffic Court, and 200 boys who had 
held an Ohio operator’s license for 
at least one year without a traffic 
violation. The results indicate that 
there are differences in psychological 
and biographical characteristics be- 
tween violators and non-violators 
and that it is possible to distinguish 
between the groups on the basis of 
the When compared 
non-violators, violators : 


tests. with 
a) tend to be more impulsive in their 
behavior. They will be more likely 
to act without giving due considera- 
tion to the implications of their be- 


havior for themselves and others. 


b) enjoy less satisfactory family life. 
here are more likely to be conflicts 
or maladjustments in their relation- 
ships with their parents or brothers 
and sisters, and they consider their 


parents unreasonably strict and de- 
manding. 


c) are less conforming to the de- 
mands of society. They are disposed 
to be irresponsible, rebellious, and to 
learn little from experience. 


d) tend to be less realistic in their 
approach to life situations, and to 
avoid threatening problems instead 
of facing them squarely. 

e) are characterized by poor morale. 
They are open to depression and 
pessimism. They lack self-confidence 
and feel less useful. 

f) are less independent economi- 
cally. They do not feel as much in 
command of their own affairs, which 
shortcoming may lead to a lesser 
sense of personal worth. 


g) tend to have less satisfactory atti- 
tudes toward driving an automobile 
and safety in general. 

h) have parents who are less active 


politically and in the community in 
general. 


He Is Rebellious 


In short, the violator does not 
think things through and see the con- 
sequences of his acts. He may see 
from A to M—but not to Z. He 
doesn’t get along with people, in- 
cluding those closest to him. He sees 
himself held in check—or in chains. 
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Youthful Drivers—Continued 


He is rebellious. His touchiness, 
lack of self-confidence and feeling of 
unworthiness may make him “take 
it out” with erratic and ill-considered 
actions, using the auto as a weapon. 
He wants to get even. Some of us 
would say he’s “way out.” His par- 
ents are not very civic minded. They 
feel little responsibility toward the 
rest of society ; “Every man for him- 
self ; just take care of Number One.” 
Some of this has rubbed off on Jun- 
ior in his automobile. 


Complicated Tests 
These results, however, were 
achieved with a complicated battery 
of tests which took a specially trained 
psychologist about four hours to ad- 
minister to each subject. During 
the study we kept alert for person- 
ality characteristics which might be 
easier to measure in a simpler test- 
ing procedure, more useful to licens- 
ing authorities, insurance companies, 
and others interested in the charac- 
teristics of drivers. We were re- 
warded by being able to develop a 
pilot test form which holds great 
promise as a meaningful and scien- 
tific psychological instrument to re- 
veal potential violators. The form 
is straightforward, and easy to ad- 
minister both to groups and individ- 
uals. It takes ten to fifteen minutes 
and is “non-fakable’—that _ is, 
“right” answers are not self-evident. 
It is based on the premise that what 
a car means to a person has an in- 
fluence on how he drives it. 

The meaning of an object, like a 
car, has two components: one is the 
standard definition or denotation; 
the other is the individual and emo- 
tional connotation which each per- 
son attaches to that object and which 
may have little connection with ex- 
ternal reality. This personal mean- 
ing probably is determined by one’s 
dominant needs in life. 

Theorists have speculated that 
variations in driver behavior are due 
to personal meanings attached to 
cars and the use of the car to satisfy 
personal needs. The car has been 
labelled a symbol of masculinity, 
power, prosperity, an outlet for ag- 
gression and other personality man- 
ifestations. It means he-man, big 
shot, top banana. It has also been 
called a rolling relaxer, a two-toned 
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tranquilizer, an iron horse, a weapon, 
| a livelihood, a love nest. 

But there were no facts to sub- 
stantiate these claims. Columbia is 
currently conducting a series of 
| studies which have determined the 
| general connotative meaning for 
| “car,” and which are now testing the 
| relationships between these mean- 
|} ings and driver behavior. The sub- 
ject is asked to judge noun concepts 
like car, freedom, power, weapon, 
work, transportation according to 
adjectives most closely associated 
with them. Each choice is between 
an adjective and its opposite—e.g., 
good—bad, strong—weak, on a 
seven position scale indicating the 
degree (strongly to slightly) to 
which the subject relates the ad- 
jective to the noun concept. Each 
concept is rated on the same adjec- 
tive scales; but the sequence of the 
adjectives is rotated at random. In 
short, the instrument is a complex 
word association test. By compar- 
ing the differences and similarities 
in rating between the various con- 
cepts and car, we can _ predict 
whether a person is a violator. As 
an illustration (and only as an illus- 
tration because it is not factually so) 
a violator might associate car with 
weapon and freedom, while a non- 
violator might associate it with work 
and transportation. The actual asso- 
ciation patterns are, of course, far 
more complex. 


Experimental 


The existing form is experimental 
in every sense. It has been devel- 
oped and refined in a series of pilot 
tests, the most recent of which was 
conducted with 1,000 people attend- 
ing the Driver Improvement School 
run by Dr. Arthur Conrad, and 
sponsored by the City of Chicago 
and the Municipal Traffic Court. 
Other tests are underway and we 
shall ultimately refine the form on 
a sample of 20,000 subjects. Stand- 
ardization and validation of the test 
form will take approximately two 
years. We feel that, on results ob- 
tained thus far, the chances are good 
for coming up with what we were 
seeking—a valid psychological test 
to predict violators. 

But let me hasten to temper what 
optimism I might have generated. 
Psychological tests to predict vio- 
lators will be of transient, limited 

(Continued on page 116) 
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A week later an accident occurred. Strange laws, strange 
customs and a strange language all combined to ruin a vaca- 
tion—because normally adequate insurance didn’t provide 
proper protection. 


A familiar story for many Americans traveling abroad. But, 
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bah Property Protection since 1853 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, New York 
The Home Apartment Owner's Policy is so new it may not yet be avail- 


able in your state. If not, it will be soon—just as soon as we can get it 
to you. 
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“| NEVER BELIEVED all that stuff you 
tried to tell me about the value of 
unselfishness to a salesman, but I 
do now,” a youngish salesman who’s 
doing all right told me. 

After admonishing him never, 
never to refer to any of the pearls of 
wisdom I tossed his way as “stuff,” 
I asked him to go on, by all means 
to go on. 

So he went on: 


Fatal Handicap 


“You ALWays said that when a 
salesman thought more of what he 
would make on a sale than what the 
prospect would get out of what he 
bought, he was handicapping him- 
self, sometimes fatally,” he began. 

“T said it and I believe it.” 

“T didn’t believe it. But I do 
now.” 

“What made you change?” 

“T started keeping track. I found 
that when I had in mind how much 
commission I was going to earn on 
a sale I was trying to make, many 
times I didn’t make it at all. So I 
lost the commission I was counting 
beforehand,” said he. “But then I 
put all thought of self from my mind. 
I concentrated on the prospect, his 
gains from my goods. And I began 
to make sales. Now I never think 
of the X-dollars a sale will earn me. 
[ think of the profit my prospect will 
get, or the satisfaction; always I 
think of him, not myself. And, by 
golly, do you know, it’s one of those 
things that works ?” 

Why shouldn’t it work? Sales- 
manship is the profession of service, 
and a man who puts his prospects 
first is serving, whereas a man who 
puts himself first isn’t. 

Don’t worry about getting your 
share. You will. The work of the 
immutable law of compensation will 
see to that. Just go in, try to find a 
place to serve, serve, and the re- 
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wards to you will take care of them- 
selves. Every time they will. 


Give a Choice, Not a 
Chance 


ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL RULES 
of selling is that if you want a de- 
cision give your prospect a choice 
between two things—two sizes, two 
colors, two models, two prices; al- 
ways a choice, never a chance. 








A salesman is passing by impor- 
tant opportunities to learn about 
salesmanship if he checks his tech- 
niques and thoughts in the hall with 
his hat and coat at night. Salesman- 
ship by real salesmen is more than a 
vocation; it is a way of life. You 
live a way of life, you don’t practice 
it. And a way of life is with you all 
the time. Salesmanship should be. 

This leads up to a little incident 
affecting a friend of mine, a sales- 
man J] very much admire. J. C. 
Hinton is his name, a sort of wonder 
worker in selling, because he uses 
salesmanship in everything he does. 

A short time ago Hinton wanted 
to buy a new home. The seller, an 
elderly woman, was difficult in out- 
lining terms. It was a chance for a 
stalemate. But salesmanship avoids 
stalemates. So Hinton, applying the 


give a choice, not a chance technique, 
submitted two counter propositions 
to the woman, not one, but two—a 
choice, you see. 

She reflected a moment, chose one 
that was very much to Hinton’s ad- 
vantage ; a proposal she would likely 
have turned down if it had been 
given alone. 


Collector's Items 


A FRIEND of mine, a salesman, of 
course, has an interesting hobby. He 
collects aphorisms, sayings, prov- 
erbs, thoughts that apply to selling, 
with the same eagerness that some 
people collect stamps or books. 

Here are a few of his recent gems : 

“Many have fallen by the edge of 
the sword ; but not so many as have 
fallen by the tongue.”—Ecclesiasti- 
cus, XX VII, 18. 

“To make a success of selling, one 
must be prepared to stick like a bar- 
nacle on a boat’s bottom. You can- 
not hope to reap results commen- 
surate with your efforts early in the 
game.”—John Wanamaker. 

“No matter how much a mediocre 
idea is dressed up, it just won't 
click.”—Sidney R. Bernstein. 

“More knowledge never yet handi- 
capped a salesman in making a suc- 


cess.” —Arthur H. (Red) Motley. 


Please 'Em 


My FRIEND IS A PROSPECT PLEASER 
if I ever saw one, and once on a 
day’s work, following his route, I 
heard more good things about him 
than about anyone else I could rec- 
ollect. This I mentioned to my 
friend, who didn’t seem to find any 
cause for alarm in being liked. 

“And it’s so simple to be,” said 
he. “I just pretend things are re- 
versed, that I am the buyer, and | 
try to be the kind of man I would 
want a salesman to be.” 
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Rate Confusion and Chaos 


JOHN R. BARRY 
President 
Corroon & Reynolds Group 


HE New York Insurance De- 
© aa publishes annually a 
booklet which shows the individual 
experience of each company doing 
business in New York on a nation- 
wide basis and broken down by 
major classifications. The amount 
shown as premiums written by each 
company represents 100% of the 
amount that has been received by 
application of the rates used by the 
company. These figures are based 
on the sworn statements filed by the 
companies with the New York De- 
partment, and the Department 
breaks down the details of each com- 
pany’s operations and shows ratios 
for losses incurred, loss adjustment 
expenses incurred, commissions and 
brokerage, general expense, other 
acquisition cost, and taxes and fees. 
Commissions and brokerage repre- 
sent the amount paid to agents and 
brokers. Other acquisition costs and 
General expenses represent home of- 
fice expense, field expenses, special 
agents, etc., while taxes and fees 
represent amount paid to the states, 
but do not include income taxes. 
Classifications include fire, extended 
coverage, homeowners, the various 
automobile lines—bodily injury lia- 
bility, property damage liability, col- 
lision and comprehensive, and many 
other classes, such as inland marine, 
commercial multiple peril, liability 
other than auto, surety, etc. It is a 
very complete record of countrywide 
business, because companies not rep- 
resented in this compilation are writ- 
ing only a very small percentage of 
the total volume of nationwide busi- 
ness, There are no legal opinions, 
or other opinions included, and no 
actuarial gymnastics in this booklet ; 
it is purely a compilation of facts 
and figures. It is my hope to use 
this book, stick to simple arith- 
metic, and try in this way to convey 
to you the reasons for the confusion 
and chaos that exist in our industry 
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today, and how it affects you and 
your future welfare. 

The first real rating law was 
adopted in New York some fifty-two 
or fifty-three years ago, and it 
came about as a result of the investi- 
gations of the Merritt Committee of 
the New York Legislature, into the 
chaotic conditions that existed in 
the insurance business at that time. 
The Legislature was seriously con- 
cerned with the operations of the 
companies, and was prompted by a 
desire to protect insureds against 
loss as a result of company insol- 
vency brought about by the form of 
competition that was then being 
conducted. In simple language there 
was an all out rate war going on, 
which had reached the point where 
responsible persons felt something 
should be done about it. There was 
no basis prescribed for determining 
what a rate should be, and rates 
were picked out of the air. I re- 
member being told some years ago 
by some of my associates who were 
in the business in New York City at 
that time that it was common prac- 
tice for big general agencies and 
home offices to have a barrel in front 
of their counters. A broker would 
place a line with one company at an 
agreed rate and order a policy. He 
would then go up the street and see 
if he could not get a 25% lower rate 
from another company and, when he 
got it, would order a policy there. 
When the policy at the lowest rate 
was issued, he would go around to 
the other companies dropping into 
their barrels the policies which they 
had issued at higher rates. 


Model Law 


There came out of this Merritt 
Committee investigation a rating law 
which has been a model for most of 
the rating laws in the United States. 
The basic provision was that com- 
panies were allowed to organize rat- 
ing bureaus, but they had to be 
licensed, and subject to complete 


supervision by the State. It was 


further provided that rates must be 
reasonable and not excessive, that 
companies were entitled to a rea- 
sonable profit and—most important 
of all, that there should be no unfair 
discrimination between risks. As a 
result of that law there came into 
being the organization which is 
known today as the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, and 
I may say that a conservative esti- 
mate of what it would cost to dupli- 
cate that organization today would 
be in the neighborhood of $30 mil- 
lion, and the big question is whether 
it could be duplicated. In order to 
provide the public with a means and 
method whereby rates could be made 
which would meet the requirements 
of the law, it was provided that com- 
panies might act in concert in the 
making of rates. It was clearly un- 
derstood that rates could not be made 
upon the basis of the experience of 
any one company or group of com- 
panies, but that the very nature of 
the business required the use of over- 
all averages. With all of the remarks 
that have been made about monop- 
olistic rating bureaus by independ- 
ent filers, direct writers and others, 
every one is in complete agreement 
that to have proper rates there must 
be some basis to arrive at cost, and 
this can be done only by accumulat- 
ing the over-all experience of every 
company doing business in a state, 
no matter what its form of opera- 
tion may be. The Insurance Depart- 
ment in New York has broken down 
the rate to show the cost, and has 
added to that the other components 
which go to make up the total rate. 

I wish to emphasize here that it 
is obvious that there is no way on 
earth for anybody to look into the 
future and say “We know that we 
are going to be able to operate at a 
lower loss ratio than the next com- 
pany.” This is a risk business and 
there has never been a formula de- 
vised that can give you that answer. 
A company may develop some ideas 
about the desirability of certain 
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classes of business and concentrate 
on those, leaving the other classes to 


] 


be written by the companies that 


are willing to do so. There is no 
that their judgment is 


going to be infallible, and we have 


guarantee 


example after example of what ap 
peared to be the preferred and most 
selective classes of business turning 
out to be just the opposite, because 


specialized 


training 

pl us 
experience 
equals 


top ‘performance 


BALTIMORE 


of unusual circumstances that have 
arisen, 

\t the summer meeting of the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention 
in San Francisco, speaker after 
speaker appearing before the Gerber 
sub-committee, which has been hold- 
ing determine what 
should be done about rating laws, 
reiterated that information as to 
burning cost must be available as a 
from which to start. There 


hearings to 


basis 
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have been numerous suggestions 
made over the years that rates prob- 
ably should be based on just those 
statistics. It is interesting to note 
that that thought was picked up 
promptly thereafter by the counsel 
for the O’Mahoney subcommittee. 
It has been suggested by these same 
people that this would leave all the 
other component parts of the rate 
open to free competition. First, I 
shall give you the figures from New 
York Insurance Department com- 
pilation on the country-wide statis- 
tics for Fire Insurance. In the year 
1955, total premiums were $1,160,- 
000,000 and in 1959, $1,200,000,000. 
There has been a greater increase 
than that in fire business, but it is 
reflected in the new 
known as “homeowners.” 


classification 
On the 
basis of the figures submitted by 
all stock companies and compiled by 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, the average ratio of commis- 
sions and brokerage was 25.7% in 
1955 and 25.4% in 1959. Taxes 
were 3.4% in 1955 and practically 
the same in 1959. Other acquisition 
and general expense (which as I 
pointed out before picks up all ex- 
pense other than commissions and 
brokerage and taxes, and includes 
such items as home office expenses, 
rents, salaries, board and bureau as- 
sessments, printing and stationery 
and everything else that is needed 
in running a company )—were 
15.8% in 1955 and 15.9% in 1959. 
Extended Coverage shows a volume 
of $404 million in 1955 and $456 
million in 1959, an increase of about 
11%. On this class commissions 
and brokerage remained the same, 
at 27%. There has been a reduction 
of about two points in the other ac- 
quisition and general expense- 
17.5% to 15.5% with taxes remain- 
ing about the same. I would like 
to emphasize my point here before | 
proceed to homeowners’ figures. 


Virtual Impossibility 


I know, and every other company 
executive knows, that it is a virtual 
impossibility to bring about any ma- 
terial reduction in these percentages 
of general expense and other acqui- 
sition cost. There is no saving to be 
made there that would warrant any 
great reduction in rate to be passed 
along to assureds. Increased volume 
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theoretically should have brought 
about a reduction, but companies 
have been faced, as have agents, with 
increasing costs for everything and 
those increased costs have absorbed 
whatever advantages companies had 
hoped to gain from increased vol- 
ume. So, if there is going to be any 
reduction in rates to be passed along 
to assureds, it must come out of 
agents’ pockets. This statement is 
based upon the assumption that in- 
surance departments are going to see 
that the principles of the law are 
enforced and observed, namely, that 
rates are such that companies can 
be expected to make a reasonable 
profit on them. 


Independent Filings 


We have had in the past six or 
seven years an epidemic of independ- 
ent filings, but I call attention to the 
fact that they are only on the “class 
rated” risks, such as dwelling and 
one or two other classes of a similar 
nature. These classes are rated on 
the basis of the over-all experience 
within the state, because it would 
be a very difficult matter to promul- 
gate separate rates for each dwelling. 
Many, if not all, of those independ- 
ent filings where insurance depart- 
ments have approved rates lower 
than those of the bureaus, have been 
based upon a reduction in commis- 
sions and on that alone. As a matter 
of fact, in the Allstate and North 
America cases in New York, where 
the Bureau opposed their right to 
have independent filings, the Insur- 
ance Department rendered a deci- 
sion which is now the law of the 
State of New York, that a saving in 
expense from any source could be 
passed along to the assured by way 
of reduction in rate. This decision 
was appealed to the highest Court 
of the State and was affirmed by 
them, so it is now the law. There is 
no question about the right, in ac- 
cordance with that decision, to make 
a filing which will in effect say to 
agents: “The average commission 
as determined by the department is, 
say 25%. Any amount you are will- 
ing to take below that figure may be 
passed along to the assured as a 
reduction in rate. For example, if 
you will take 15% instead of 25%, 
you may pass the 10% saving along 
to the insured.” I can go further 
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and say that under that ruling it 
would be possible for the assured to 
do business direct with the company 
for a discount representing the full 
amount of commission, on the theory 
that he is capable of handling his 
own business and does not need the 
services of an agent or broker. A 
perfect example of this is found in a 
filing that was quite recently ap- 
proved in North Carolina. North 
America, filing an 8% downward 


deviation from a bureau filing, did 
it by means of a very simple letter, 
which stated that their filing pro- 
vided for 61% for losses and loss 
adjustment expenses, 6% for profit 
and 33% for all other expenses. We 
requested from the North Carolina 
Department a breakdown of the 33% 
and were informed that it consisted 
of 15.2% for general and other ex- 
pense and 2.8% for taxes, a total of 
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18% which is just about the same 
as the average for all companies to 
which I have referred. So, their ac- 
tuaries have found no basis for re- 
duction in rates through the medium 
of these expenses. However, the 
commission is 15%, and it is very 
simple to see that if another company 
wishes to make a deviation filing, it 
can use the same 18% for taxes, 
general and other expenses and, if it 
wishes to use 10% for commissions, 
it could claim a 13% reduction in 
rate. This is typical of the reduc- 
tions that are being made on the 
basis of alleged saving in expense- 
and all of them are based on one 
thing—a reduction in commission. 
A very serious question arises 
here as to the right of supervisory 
officials to regulate commissions 
either directly or indirectly. I think 
there is a very definite danger that a 
set of Federal regulations may come 
into being, not because of any lack 
of competition, but by the letting 
loose of unbridled competition, lead- 


ing to monopoly, or at least con- 
centration of power in a very few 
companies. If a company can file 
with a 15% commission or a 10% 
commission, why cannot it go all the 
way and say that, if the insured 
wants to do business with the com- 
pany directly, it will pass along to 
him a saving equal to the loading for 
commission in the applicable rate 
filing? You can further see that the 
34% used as an expense factor in 
filings made in forty states by rating 
organizations under instructions 
from Inter-Regional does not bear 
any relationship to actual fact, but 
represents an item which makes it 
impossible for a company to pay 
more than 15% commission without, 
in effect, violating the filing. I might 
add here that the ratio of general 
expenses and other acquisition cost 
to which I have referred above are 
virtually the same for all stock com- 
panies, bureau or independent, for 
direct writers, and everyone else. 
As a matter of fact, they are higher 
for some of the independents. 
These independents and direct writ- 


ers have found no way to do any 
better in that respect than the aver- 
age of all companies. 

I do not wish to go into all the 
ramifications of the rating law which 
make it impossible for individual 
companies or small groups to operate 
their own rating organizations. I 
can call attention to one or two fea- 
tures with which you are familiar. 
Every town, village and hamlet in 
these United States has been, or will 
be rated on the basis of town classi- 
fications. In the State of New York 
last year, the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization made 
145 community inspections and 
changed 288 classifications. This 
was on the basis of fire protection 
and was for the purpose of effecting 
equity between towns, so that those 
which improved and maintained 
their fire protection facilities would 
be rewarded and those which allowed 
these facilities to go under par would 
be penalized. The legality of this 
situation was considered in the state 
of Indiana, and the highest court of 
that state ruled that it was equitable 
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not only between towns and villages 
in Indiana, but as between Indiana 
and the rest of the states. 

The other provision in the law to 
which I refer is that which was 
placed there to give protection to 
the public. That is the provision 
which gives the right to the assured 


to find out from the rating organ-’ 


ization or insurer exactly how his 
rate was arrived at. This calls for 
a complete file, with inspection re- 
ports, etc. I do not know exactly 
how many files the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization 
maintains in carrying out this re- 
quirement of the law, but it is well 
over 500 thousand, and last year they 
made 96,471 inspections and 26,813 
reinspections of risks. The fact is 
that these independents which have 
been attacking the rating bureau 
setup know well and have acknowl- 
edged by their actions that they can- 
not operate without these rating or- 
ganizations. It might be well to 
point out here that, if all the mem- 
bers of these rating bureaus decided 
to become subscribers giving up their 


membership and right to vote, and 
there is no one left with the responsi- 
bility to operate the bureaus, the 
regulatory authorities would still 
have the responsibility of carrying 
out the mandates of the law. 


Biggest Hazard 


I would now like to discuss the 
homeowners situation in the light of 
the statistics I have quoted in con- 
nection with fire and extended cov- 
erage, which after all constitutes the 
biggest hazard in the homeowners 
policy and represents by far the larg- 
est part of the premium. There has 
recently been filed by rating organ- 
izations in some forty of the states a 
rating plan for homeowners. Very 
simply stated, it allows 60% of the 
premium for losses and loss adjust- 
ment expenses, 6% for profit and 
contingencies and 34% for all other 
expenses. As I have pointed out, all 
other expenses are composed of four 
items : commissions, taxes, other ac- 
quisition costs and general expense. 
The New York Insurance Depart- 
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ment booklet shows that for 1959 
the average homeowners’ experience 
of all stock companies for the three 
items other than commissions was 
19%. Therefore, if this filing has 
been made in good faith, the amount 
left for acquisition cost to be paid 
to agents is 15%. The hypocritical 
statement has been made that this 
filing does not bind the members 
who must use it to any fixed amount 
of commission. It does, however, 
place any company paying more than 
34% for expenses in the position 
of having made a filing, or having 
been party to the making of a filing 
that on its face is a violation of the 
rating law of the state, because they 
cannot continue to go over this 34% 
without conceding that the rate they 
have filed is inadequate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the experience of the 
year 1959 shows that commissions 
paid, on a countrywide basis by 
stock companies averaged 25.6%, 
against 26.3% in 1956 and 26.4% 
in 1957 and 1958. The over-all ex- 
pense ratio for 1959 was 44.1% and 
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and revised on the basis of the aver- 
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age expenses of all companies doing 
business in the state. 


Mutuals 


There is a provision in practically 
all the rating laws covering the situ- 
ation of mutuals, which states that 
the rates must be sufficient to allow 
them to operate under their plan. 
The rating bureaus have handled 
this in the past by taking the average 
loss experience of all as one figure, 
and the average expense ratio of 
stock companies as the other. The 
theory being that the mutual com- 
panies were amply protected if their 
plan of operation allowed them a 
leeway expense-wise, or even loss- 
wise by careful selection of business, 
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Northwestern 
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Rate Confusion—from page 38 


dustry was at the crossroads. In the 
spring of this year, Lester Harvey, 
President of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company, made some 
remarks which I would like to re- 
peat. The first was that the agents 
of the country were at cross purpose. 
He also pointed out that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters had to 
tell the Gerber Committee that in 
view of the fact that four possible 
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solutions had been offered, they 
could not take a position. Inciden- 
tally, he also referred to the fact 
that although most companies agreed 
that the proposed rates for home- 
owners were ridiculously low and 
were opposed to them, the rates 
went through anyway, due to a com- 
plete lack of organization among the 
companies. 

At the moment there seems to 
be no definite program to be looked 
for from company ranks. There are 
however facts which I beg your in- 
dulgence to allow me to repeat. The 
rate is made up of five component 
parts: losses and loss adjustment 
expenses over which nobody has any 
control, and the amount of which 
nobody can foretell; other acquisi- 
tion cost and general expenses the 
percentage of which I have demon- 
strated remains the same, despite in- 
creases in volume of premium; and 
leave no room for reduction in cost 
to the assured; taxes, which have 
remained uniform, and finally a very 
big portion of the premium dollar, 
namely, commissions being the re- 
muneration paid to you as agents for 
your services. No one has ever pro- 
duced any facts or figures to prove 
that commissions which have been 
paid over the years were excessive. 
On the contrary, all the studies I 
have seen prove quite the opposite. 
If agents wish to protect their in- 
terests, they will have to take some 
positive action. I have no intention 
of urging agents to do this under 
any false pretenses; I admit quite 
frankly that their interests are my 
interests, and I cannot be in busi- 
ness unless I have agents to produce 
it for me. Therefore, I believe it to 
be to my interest to have a group 
of properly compensated, contented 
and aggressive people to represent 
my companies, and the more an 
agency expands as a result of in- 
creased volume or increased profit, 
the better off I am going to be, as 
will be every one else operating 
through agents. 


Acquisition Cost 


A typical example of this trend 
is the situation that existed in the 
state of New York with reference 
to rates for automobile liability. The 
companjes have long since been en- 
titled to real increases in rates. For 


the past five years, the record as re- 
ported to the New York Department 
shows a loss to the stock companies 
alone on bodily injury liability insur- 
ance in that state of $141 million. 
Some time ago the companies at- 
tempted to get a rate increase and 
the Superintendent at that time, 
looking for an excuse and not a 
reason, refused the increase and sug- 
gested that perhaps acquisition cost 
was too high. Asa result, there was 
a concerted move by the companies 
and by the rating bureaus to cut the 
acquisition cost included in the filing 
by five percentage points—from 
20% down to 15%. I have con- 
tended, as in the case of the Home- 
owners, that this was illegal and 
represented an attempt to control 
commissions through the medium of 
a rate filing. The fact that under 
the law freedom of contract between 
companies and agents is supposed to 
exist as a right is meaningless. 
About all agents have the right to 
do is to protest. 


Vicious War 


I now wish to offer what I think 
is the real solution to a problem 
which is just as much a company 
one as it is agents. At the present 
time we have, on a nationwide scale, 
a rate war, and a vicious one, and 
the regulatory machinery in most 
of the states is in no position to cope 
with it. In the final analysis rates 
are made by the regulatory authori- 
ties. Rating bureaus exist as a mat- 
ter of privilege and not of right. 
They are convenient instruments to 
provide the machinery, facts, serv- 
ices and statistics by which the reg- 
ulatory authorities can regulate the 
business in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the rating laws. I referred 
a few minutes ago to the fact that, 
if all companies decided to give up 
membership in rating bureaus, you 
still would have to have that ma- 
chinery, and it might be that the 
state would have to take it over. The 
following is what I propose as an 
alternative to all this. I propose that 
all companies, whether stock, mu- 
tual, veciprocai, or other should be- 
long by law to one rating bu-eau, 

iting avd statistical organiza- 
* you wish to call it. 
wnied be based on over- 
ages, with allowance made 
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in the law for that provision | have 
referred to which protects those 
companies operating on a_ par- 
ticipating basis, such as mutuals. 
The practical way of meeting that 
problem in the past has been to have 
rates based on the over-all loss ex- 
perience of all companies, and the 
over-all expense experience of stock 
companies. This leaves all the room 
necessary for competition, because 
any company or group of companies, 
or anyone with a new system of op- 
eration, and who can prove that they 
have operated (and not that they 
think they can operate) on a basis 
that will produce more than a rea- 
sonable profit, would have the right 
to sell their policies to the public 
with the understanding that they 
would receive dividends if earned. 
I might say here and now that the 
record for the past seven years in 
this industry in all classifications 
except life, would not leave any room 
for dividends by stock companies. 


Past Three Years 


In New York State last year, the 
agents’ and brokers’ associations 
united and had legislation introduced 
providing that all rate filings would 
have to contain an allowance for 
acquisition cost based on the expe- 
rience of the previous three years. 
This bill was passed unanimously 
by both houses of the Legislature 
and signed by the Governor. This 
in itself is very constructive. How- 
ever, if the law is amended it should 
be done not only on the basis I shall 
outline, but there should be added 
to those provisions a further require- 
ment recognizing agent position and 
standing in this industry and pre- 
scribing that agents are to be con- 
sulted on a reasonable amount to 
be included for acquisition cost in 
a rate filing. There should be writ- 
ten into the law in plain, simple lan- 
guage that will not need interpre- 
tation by lawyers or actuaries, a 
statement to the effect that the rate 
shall be based on the over-all aver- 
age of losses and loss adjustment 
expenses, and the over-all average 
of other expenses. There should be 
no leeway in the rating law that 
would leave any questions as to the 
making of rates to the judgment of 
any commissioner or other individ- 
ual, or which would allow anyone to 
base rates on a decision as to what 
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MODERN 


as applied to an insurance company means, first of all, opera- 
tion with an eye to the future; in other words, farsightedness. 
Coupled with this planning ahead is the company’s method of 
operation—in the field, where present business is served and 
new business developed, and in the home office, where the 
business is processed. By this definition, PLM is truly a modern 
company. It appeals to agents with a modern outlook. 


If you are such an agent, 


we'd like to hear from you. 


Why not drop us a line. 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
“Founded in the Birthplace 
of American Mutual Insurance”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Financial Statement DECEMBER 31, 1960 


INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 





A STOCK COMPANY 


(Condensed from statement filed with California Department of Insurance) 


Assets 
CASH 
Bonps (Amortized value) 
U.S. Governments . 
Municipals 
Corporates 
Stocks (At market) 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 
None owing more than ninety days 
REAL ESTATE OWNED 
OTHER ASSETS 


TOTAL 


Kiatililies 
RESERVE FOR LOSSES 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS 
RESERVE FOR TAXES . 
RESERVE FOR POLICYHOLDERS’ DIVIDENDS 
OTHER LIABILITIES 

ToTAL LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY SECURITY VALUATION 


RESERVE $ 350,000 


CAPITAL STOCK 1,118,550 
SURPLUS . 9,592,634 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


TOTAL 


INDUSTRIAL 


UNDERWRITERS 
ltd 


Industrial Indemnity Company Home Office: San Francisco 


Directorw 


K. K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 

Ss. D. BECHTEL 

Chairman of the Board, 
Bechtel Corporation 

S. D. BECHTEL, JR. 
President, Bechtel Corporation 
ROBERT L. BRIDGES 
Partner of Thelen, Marrin, 
Johnson & Bridges 
JEROME K. DOOLAN 
Consultant, Bechtel Corporation 
FRED DREXLER 

Senior Vice President & Secretary 
WALTER A. HALUK 
Senior Vice President 

T. G. McGUIRE 

President 

JAMES G. SHIELDS, JR. 
Executive Vice President 

W. E. WASTE 

Executive Vice President, 
Bechtel Corporation 


. $ 3,354,777 


17,150,504 
25,799,324 
31,000 


6,466,323 
5,931,283 


1,633,189 
__151,584 
_ $61,117,984 





Officers 


K. K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 


T. G. McGUIRE 

President 

JAMES G. SHIELDS, JR. 
Executive Vice President 
FRED DREXLER 

Senior Vice President & Secretary 
WALTER A. HALUK 
Senior Vice President 

W. H. CRAWFORD 

Vice President & Treasurer 
CHARLES L. ENNIS 

Vice President 

VOLNEY E. HOWARD, JR. 
Vice President 

REX L. JONES, JR. 

Vice President 

PERCY P. LYNCH 

Vice President 

CHARLES W. SCHIEBEL 
Vice President 


ARNO A. RAYNER 
Assistant Vice President 


$34,724,754 
11,348,373 
1,383,257 
1,760,646 
839,770 
$50,056,800 


11,061,184 
$61,117,984 
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DIALED DICTATION 


The electric typewriter division of Inter- 
national Business Machines has announced 
the addition of a PBX system to its Execu- 
tary dictation equipment product line. 
This new system can be connected to any 
automatic dial PBX or PAX switchboard 
through telephone company furnished 
links. Operation is controlled through a 
regular dial telephone eliminating the need 
of additional desk instruments for dictation. 
The system is voice actuated and by dial- 
ing a pre-assigned set of numbers, an 
executive can dictate to a remotely located 
dictation unit. The system utilizes reusable 
magnetic belts as the recording medium. 
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BACKGROUND MUSIC 


Management is discovering a new tool 
to help increase production efficiency: sci- 
entifically-programmed background music 
played and controlled within the plant. 
Developed by Musi-Pak, Inc., this inex- 
pensive tape cartridge system is available 
anywhere in the United States. Several 
production line experiments already con- 
ducted indicate that programmed back- 
ground music can increase production ef- 
ficiency by as much as 15% while reduc- 
ing accidents and errors in a wide variety 
of assembly, packaging and general han- 
dling operations. 


COMPACT METER 


A new “compact”—the first desk-top 
electric postage meter machine, and the 
first one ever designed to “grow” with the 
user's office—has been introduced by Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc. Described by the company 
as smaller than a standard typewriter, the 
Model 5400 seals, stamps and stacks letter 
mail in one operation, or issues a meter 
stamp on wet or dry gummed tape for 
parcel post or bulky envelopes. It prints 
any denomination of postage from a half- 
cent up to $9.9944 in a single meter stamp. 


AUTO-FOLDER 


This fully-automatic electric 14 x 24 fold- 

ing machine called the “Seventeen” han- 
dles all weights of stock and folds, per- 
forates, scores and slits in separate or 
simultaneous operations. The new machine 
is said to be the ideal companion folding 
machine for 11” x 17” offset presses and 
duplicating equipment. 
Specifications: Produces all the popular 
folds and delivers 10,000 ll-inch sheets 
per hour, and up to 15,000 sheets per hour 
on smaller sizes. Capable of handling 
sheets up to 14” x 24”, or as small as 
242” x 642”. Heavy-duty, quiet, variable 
speed, brushless, 4% h.p. motor operates 
from any 110 AC outlet. Standard equip- 
ment includes all folding rollers, 2 scoring 
rollers, and 1 perforating roller. Two-tone 
Sahara Sand finish on durable steel. Man- 
ufactured by Martin Yale, Inc. 


PAPER SHREDDER 


Positive destruction of obsolete but con- 
fidential records has become a problem to 
many companies in competitive industries. 
Too often, unauthorized persons may ac- 
quire confidential business records. The 
AutoShred provides a simplified, economi- 
cal and practical answer to this business 
hazard, It is designed for use directly in 
the office or department of the company 
where proper supervision of the records 
can be maintained. Featuring a ten inch 
feed throat, it will accept practically all 
office data, This new machine utilizes an 
automatic feed shredder, housed in a fiber- 
glass case, on a metal base containing 
an aluminum collection bin. 
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Basement file room at old Resolute Insurance Co. headquarters. 
Room contained 207 five-drawer cabinets, occupying 4,000 sq. ft. 


occupies 2,000 


This well-lighted, compact installation of 128 Conserv-a-File units 
sq. ft—half the area of the old file 


room. 


MODERNIZED FILING 


gman AFFECTS BUSINESS in 
strange ways. When the East- 
West Highway construction began 
in Hartford, Conn., the Resolute In- 
surance Company, specialists in Au- 
tomobile and Mobile Home Physical 
Damage Insurance, had to find a 
new home, it also decided to re-eval- 
uate its antiquated filing system. 

The filing department didn’t rep- 
resent the whole of Resolute’s oper- 
ation, but it did point out the need 
for more efficient use of its space. 
Management felt that since a filing 
department does not sell insurance, 
it could not be considered productive 
in a sales sense; for this reason it 
had to occupy the least possible room 
and involve a minimum of personnel. 

Ironically, Resolute’s filing had 
become such a space consuming op- 
eration that it was moved to the 
basement of the old building, where 
it occupied 4,000 sq. ft. at $1.00 
per square foot. (Even though 
well-lighted, it was still a basement— 
far from the ideal atmosphere for an 
efficient operation.) Space at the 
new location would rent at approxi- 
mately $4.00 per sq. ft., a 400% in- 
crease. Somehow, space for the file 
department would have to be re- 
duced, in spite of the fact that rec- 
ords volume was increasing. 

Shelf filing was the answer, and 
a vice president of the company 
consulted with a representative of 
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Plimpton’s Inc., Office Equipment 
and Supplies, about Conserv-a-File 
shelf filing, manufactured by Su- 
preme Steel Equipment Corp. of 
Brooklyn, New York, The repre- 
sentative surveyed the file room at 
Resolute and recommended a Con- 
serv-a-File installation that would 
occupy half the area and provide an 
increase of over 1] % in filing space. 
The proposal was accepted with 
these results: 

1. The new installation occupies 
2,000 sq. ft. as opposed to the old 
space of 4,000 sq. ft. 

2. 128 seven-shelf units replace 
207 five-drawer file cabinets. 

3. The seventh shelf of each file 
provides a bonus of over 11% addi- 
tional filing space. 

4. By eliminating the space needed 
for drawer pull, the aisle width has 
been reduced from 4% feet to 2% 
feet. This allows enough space for 
filing personnel to pass each other 
without crowding the work area. 

5. Placement of the files in an at- 
tractive ground floor room with 
windows has boosted the morale of 
filing personnel immeasurably. 

The unobstructed view of the files 
has speeded up the processing of 
policy forms, and not all of the bene- 
fits have been realized yet: Resolute 
is improving its numbering and iden- 
tification systems, which will speed 
up the operation even more. And, 


according to the company, the new 
system has more than paid for itself 
in reduced space, time and mainte- 
nance costs. 


NEW COPYING PAPER 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW copy papers 
that will make black-on-white per- 
manent reproductions in any “Ther- 
mo-Fax” copying machine at a cost 
of less than two cents per copy has 
been announced by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company. 
The new process consists of two 
unique papers that team together to 
virtually eliminate the need for car- 
bon copying of letters, order forms, 
inter-office memos, reports and simi- 
lar internally originated documents, 
the company said. 

The new papers are “Thermo- 
Fax” Type “A” Pink Systems Paper 
and Type “B” White 
Paper. 


Systems 
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GUY FERGASON 


Getting Off Dead Center 


EAD CENTER” Is the expres- 
Dis that refers to immobility 
due to the counterbalancing of parts. 
Everyone knows that it means “in 
n.” Getting off dead center in 
decision-making may be more difh- 
cult than it first appears. Those who 
have no problem in coming to a con- 
clusion are hard pressed to under- 
stand those who find it difficult to 
make a decision. Decision-making is 


action.’ 


a mental process. Some people think 
rapidly—some think slowly. The 
rapidity or slowness of the mental 
processes will, to a great degree, in- 
fluence the capacity to review and 
evaluate facts, and to form a conclu- 
sion from those facts. The slow per- 
son, vexing as he may be, at least 
does come to a decision, whereas the 
“dead center” victim rarely con- 
cludes a problem, and like the Devil, 
he wrestles with it, ad infinitum. 
There are many explanations of why 
a person cannot decide, most of 
which do not involve the ability to 
decide but which influence the will- 
ingness to decide. We might even 
say these influences are psychologi- 
cal, 

We must assume that the author- 
ity to decide is present—we must ac- 
cept the premise that facts are avail- 
able—both factors have been 
previously, and we think adequately, 
covered. Then why is the decision 
locked in the complex mind of the 
victim ? 


Inability to Communicate 


One cause of stalling on dead cen- 
ter is the inability properly to com- 
municate the decision. 
requires communication. It is not 
sufficient to say “I have decided,” 


A decision 


or “You will do it this way.” De- 
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cisions which lack explanation be- 
come commands. Except in extreme 
emergencies or crises, commands as 
such do not inspire an organization 
to action. A command is in anticipa- 
tion of obedience, and obedience 
leaves little room for question or 
elaboration. 


Command Decision 


When a decision is explained, the 
basis for understanding is increased 
and the probabilities of its successful 
conclusion are enhanced. The rela- 
tionships that exist between man- 
agement and the employees (non- 
management) are delicate at the 
best. Most of us are unaware of 
this touchy situation because we are 
fortunate that our conduct is such 
that our relationships are good. 
Our associates respond, our work 
gets taken care of, hence we assume 
there are no major problems in ‘“do- 
ing our job.” There are many com- 
panies where the esprit de corps is 
below par—where the employees 
are antagonistic and reluctant. Part 
of this misunderstanding springs 
from the command type of decision 
as compared to the communicative 
type. On TV we see the hero bark- 
ing orders, issuing commands, and 
running a military-type industrial 
organization. 

If management is not communi- 
cative, either by choice or by chance, 
then management has two choices: 
(1) issue the command type of de- 
cision which requires little if any 
communication beyond “giving the 
command,” or (2) unconsciously de- 
veloping a “dead-center” habit of 
postponing decisions in order to 
avoid communicating the decision. 

Another cause of dead-center in- 


activity is the disagreement among 
management as to the decision which 
should be made. Many times the em- 
ployees are unaware that a disagree- 
ment exists. All they know is that 
they cannot get a decision so they 
assume the indecisiveness of man- 
agement. In one company, two top 
managers could not decide (agree) 
on the person to be promoted to the 
position of Office Manager (in a 
large agency). One executive 
wanted to promote one of the cleri- 
cal personnel who had a good back- 
ground and training in office admin- 
istration; the other wanted to hire 
an outside man who was older and 
more experienced than the employee. 
Each executive had decided but 
neither could implement his deci- 
sion without creating an organiza- 
tion problem. The employee who 
worked for the company and who 
was being considered for promotion 
had been told about the impending 
promotion—the delay was _inter- 
preted (by the employee) to mean 
that he was not going to get the 
promotion. After several weeks and 
several unsuccessful attempts to find 
out why “the announcement” was 
not being made, the employee re- 
signed. The President (of the 
agency) “kept out of” the argument 
and did nothing to precipitate ac- 
tion. The story of “the disagree- 
ment” leaked out and the employees 
took sides—when a decision finally 
was made, the damage had been 
done. It took several months for the 
“new man” to undo the damage and 
gain cooperation. 

There are many weaknesses in 
this incident, two of which stand out 
like beacons—(1) decisions which 
must be cleared by others should not 

[Continued on page 48) 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona: $225 


Full-sized features in a compact size./The new Compact 200 is an office electric priced at a sensible 
$225. / It’s the compact! New American engineering ideas now make parts work more efficiently in alm 
smaller space. / The carriage is 12 inches wide. The keyboard is the same size as a standard electric: 
Carriage return is automatic. It does all the jobs of a conventional electric—all but the marginal jobs 
But it costs just half as much (or about what you would pay for a manual). / To see this new idea i 
electrics, just call your Smith-Corona Marchant representative, today. 





s/c SMITH -CORONA MARCHANT 


booklets 


P.410—Idea Portfolio 


Commercial artists, the more esthetic 
Madison Avenueites, have begun to exert 
increasing influence on users of fine papers 
for commercial notices and announcements. 
These specialists have demonstrated that 
eye appeal is most important in gaining the 
attention of prospective clients. An idea 
specimen portfolio, “Thought Starters,” 
which features ten original design pieces, 
covering many applications, and showing 
several novel, delicate treatments of feathery 
deckle edged stock is now available to any- 
one interested in utilizing the creative tal- 
ents of the graphic artist. 


P-411—Collection Aid 


A useful booklet, entitled “How To Col- 
lect More Past-Due Accounts," has been 
published as an aid to executives faced with 
the problem of collecting ever-increasing 
past-due accounts. In the booklet the dig- 
nified and friend-saving principles of mod- 
ern credit collection science are described. 
The authors suggest numerous powerful cash- 
getting techniques to help you in handling 
the more recalcitrant customer. Firm but 
dignified appeals are outlined so that you 
will not only collect your accounts but re- 
tain your customers’ good will at the same 
time and thus accelerate the future growth 
of your business. 


P.412—Two-Way Radios 


Something new has been added to the 
world of communications. The two-way 
radio, once an exclusive of Dick Tracy, is 
now an important reality for many commer- 
cial enterprises. Actually, two-way radios 
have been used for years by the army, com- 
mercial airlines, police and other public 
safety organizations. The ordinary layman, 
however, may find a new booklet, "Under 
The Influence of Radio," a helpful introduc- 
tion to this world of mature walkie-talkies. 
The booklet describes the system, outlines 
the license requirements and officers opera- 


tional hints along with pertinent miscellane- 
ous information. 
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Off Dead Center—from page 46 


be discussed with employees until 
the decision has been cleared; (2) a 
strong top manager (in this case, 
the President) would never permit 
a disagreement to go this long. In 
cases of inactivity due to “dead cen- 
terism,” the top brass would knock 
some heads together. Management 
must be alert to inaction in an or- 
ganization whatever the cause. In- 
action brings the same end results, 
namely, stagnation and frustration 
(to those who want action and re- 
sults). We have heard the em- 
ployees of several companies voice 
their discouragement with the com- 
ment “if management doesn’t care 
(about some particular situation) 
why should we beat our brains out?” 


Factual Ignorance 


Management often gets trapped 
into a situation where their asso- 
ciates and subordinates try to pro- 
tect them from the details of the op- 
erations. The intentions are good 
but management cannot be spared 
the contact with facts. We draw a 
line of differentiation between op- 
erating details which accumulate on 
each level and the summary of op- 
erations by which management 
establishes its decisions. One well 
known company operating on an ex- 
cellent “budget plan” gave its Presi- 
dent a 25-page budget report each 
quarter. The President actually be- 
came confused with the detail—he 
often quoted the wrong figures. In 
time he ignored the report and de- 
pended on the Budget Manager for 
both figures and_ interpretations. 
When he had a decision to make, he 
leaned on the manager for facts—the 
manager was making the decisions, 
not the President. Had the Presi- 
dent received a budget summary and 
a statement of the basis of the budget 
projections, he could have made his 
own decisions. In most cases, man- 
agement uses less than 75% of the 
details given to them. When man- 
agement complains of the “details,” 
subordinate management withholds 
essential details “because the Old 
Man doesn’t want to be bothered.” 
There is the trap of ignorance of 
the facts. 

There are cases where facts are 
maliciously withheld as the result of 


dishonest intention, or because the 
facts are disturbing, management is 
given a slanted version. In either 
case, decision-making is brought to 
a dead center by ignorance or dis- 
agreement of fact; or a third possi- 
bility is that decisions being con- 
trary to the true facts are erroneous 
and result in the loss of prestige, 
business, and/or profits. 

We have recommended that man- 
agement review its reports and tell 
the organization what details are 
wanted, Management varies in its 
ability to read and assimilate details 
—some have great capacity for un- 
derstanding and retaining facts— 
others find great difficulty in under- 
standing anything but broad results. 
We rather suspect that the inability 
to handle operating details is but a 
defensive mechanism that masks the 
dislike for details. Be that as it may, 
management should tell the organi- 
zation what it wants (always being 
subject to suggestion). The organi- 
zation (through its management) 
should not tell the boss what he is 
going to get. 

Each has his level of attainment. 
Some, upon reaching the plateau of 
accomplishment, slip into a state of 
complacency (or satisfaction) which 
induces a dead center attitude to- 
ward change, new ideas and prog- 
ress. We could name three promi- 
nent companies which almost went 
under because they became compla- 
cent through success and lost much 
of their business because of non- 
service. We know the answers but 
we often forget the lessons. 


Taken for Granted 


One of the symptoms of compla- 
cency is to “take things for granted.” 
Employees are particularly sensitive 
to being taken for granted. “Good 
old Joe, we don’t have to worry 
about him. He’ll always be about.” 
So good old Joe is passed by—man- 
agement gets on dead center when 
Joe’s future is discussed (based on 
his contribution). A friend of mine 
who carried his personal insurance 
through a well known agency heard 
from his broker only when a pre- 
mium was due. The broker died— 
the agency assigned another broker 
to the account. On the first meeting 
of the broker and the client, the 
broker commented that he could up- 
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date the client’s policies and save 
him money by using new forms of 
insurance coverage. “Why wasn’t 
this done for me before?” asked the 
client. “Oh, I guess Mr. Blank 
never got around to it, he was so 
busy developing new __ business.” 
The client took his business to an- 
other agency. No one can be taken 
for granted if “taking for granted” 
means to ignore. 


Status Quo 


Complacency is a state of mind in 
which the subject is satisfied with 
his attainments and desires only to 
hold things in status quo. Follow 
this to a conclusion and it will be de- 
termined that complacency defeats 
the very objective it hopes to attain. 
Again, I recall an incident of com- 
placency which involved a dentist in 
downtown Chicago. For fifteen 
years he had built up his business 
by hard work, modern techniques 
and availability. He then attained 
his income goal. At that point he 
refused new patients—reduced his 
office hours—and very slowly 
dropped behind in learning new 
methods. The natural loss of pa- 


tients through death, moving away, 
and attrition reduced his income be- 
low the “complacency level” from 


which he was unable to recover. 
Complacency can destroy a business, 
a professional person or even a 
family unit, probably because the 
principals get on dead center. 

A most understandable mistake 
that management often makes is to 
spread itself too thin over many 
interests. An aggressive and success- 
ful management soon finds that it is 
being invited to “sit in the councils” 
of the business or industry—to make 
speeches—to serve on civic as well 
as charitable drives—to work with 
the trade and professional associa- 
tions. Management’s basic motive is 
to render service, or at least the mo- 
tive of service is the first concern 
of management. Little by little this 
motive gives way to one of desiring 
influence and prestige. Management 
becomes so enmeshed in activities 
that its principal business begins to 
suffer. In plain simple language, de- 
cisions get on dead center because 
management has insufficient time to 
give to decision-making so in con- 
sequence decisions are postponed. 
Management may be unavailable for 
decision-making. It takes a good 


man to handle success and to choose 
wisely those categories which will 
constitute his contribution to his in- 
dustry or profession. 

Civic, business and charitable par- 
ticipation is essential to personal 
growth but on a basis that is judi- 
cious and balanced. We think the 
lowest form of egoism is found in 
the situation where the executive 
lends his name but not his talent to 
an activity in order to see his name 
in print. If management would ask 
itself just one question it could con- 
trol its outside activities—this ques- 
tion is: Is this an activity in which 
I can participate and make a con- 
tribution or is it purely an honor 
(with someone else doing the work 
and making the decisions) ? 


Recognition 


Getting decisions off dead center 
requires the recognition that they are 
on dead center in the first place: 

1. Are decisions being delayed be- 
cause of reluctance to explain and 
even defend the decisions ? 

2. Are decisions being delayed due to 
disagreements among subordinates ? 
3. Is the organization reflecting the 
self-satisfaction of management ? 

4. Is management willing to take re- 
medial action to get action? 

5. Is management available for deci- 
sion-making ? 

6. Does management have the time 
to make decisions when they are 
needed ? 

7. Does management have the ability 
to inspire their associates to work 
harder through sound decisions ? 

8. Does management have the cour- 
age to decide against popular opin- 
ion ? 

9. Does management use the com- 
mand type of decision ? 

10. Does management have the 
physical and nervous energy re- 
quired to implement a decision? 

When a motor settles on dead cen- 
ter, it must be activated by hand un- 
til it passes the balance point and 
electrical energy takes over, or the 
equipment has a built-in starting de- 
vice which is engaged by the pressing 
of a button clearly marked “For 
Emergency Starting.” It would be 
wonderful if management had an 
emergency button that would start 
stalled organizations—however, not 
having such conveniences, we must 
rely on human energy and drive to 
get off dead center. 


DUAL FUNCTIONS 


WITH ITS RECENT DEVELOPMENT of 
a complete new line of Systems 
Flexowriter automatic writing ma- 
chines, Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California, now announces a ma- 
chine which will permit such docu- 
ments as orders and bills of lading, 
policies and policy records, to be 
typed automatically . . 
ously. 

3y simply cable-connecting the 
Systems Receiver to a master Flexo- 
writer Programatic, which can auto- 
matically prepare documents itself 
and control auxiliary operations 
from a code-punched program tape, 
duplicate or different business forms 
may be run off at the same time on 
each machine. 

This facility for completing two 
data processing functions from one 
control will bring these benefits : one 
operator to supervise automatic op 
erations and to keyboard alpha- 
numeric data on either machine 
when it stops for variable entries; 
complete accuracy because both doc- 
uments are being typed at once from 
the same control with visible proof 
available immediately; speed be- 
cause a second, separate processing 
operation has been eliminated, and 
flexibility because any one of many 
Friden auxiliary readers input can 
be connected to the Programatic ma- 
chine and information stored in the 
auxiliary tape can be manually or 
automatically selected for readout 
on either one or both machines, in 
dividually or together. 

The Flexowriter 
ceiver is 


. simultane- 


Systems Re- 
particularly suited for 
handling applications where volume 
paperwork production is essential. 
Check vouchers, for example, may 
be prepared on the Fiexowriter Pro- 
gramatic while a daily check regis- 
ter is created on the cable-linked, 
auxiliary Receiver. In addition, a 
by-product punched tape may be 
made to be used for analyses. 

































































Finest 
Price-to-Performance 


Ratio 
in the $15,000 EDP Rental Range 


... the proved-in-use RCA 501 
Electronic Data Processing System 


In scores of government and business organizations, 
practical management people have selected the 
RCA 501 EDP System for its superior cost to per- 
formance ratio. More RCA 501’s have gone into use 
since their introduction than any other comparable 
all-transistor computer. Every day, results are prov- 
ing the 501’s productiveness at low cost on big 
clerical jobs, as well as engineering and scientific 
computation problems. 


What makes the RCA 501 so efficient in business 
and governmental operations? Take sorting, for 
example. The 501 can read and write information 
simultaneously on magnetic tape—or read _ back- 
ward to avoid time lost in rewinding. 


To speed sorting, merging and file updating, the 
501 employs true variable word length recording. This 
technique permits the entry of items in their natural 
length, rather than in artificial fixed word and 
fixed block lengths. It saves miles and miles of tape 
and hours of valuable computer time. 


RCA 501 tape units, available in either 33,000 or 
66,000 character-per-second speeds, use an excep- 
tionally short gap between items, and require only 
3.5 milliseconds to achieve full operating speeds... 
factors which contribute to rapid data handling. 


Consider accuracy, another business requirement. 
The 501 records all information in duplicate on 
magnetic tape, and automatically checks the parity 
of both side-by-side recordings. Built-in controls 
check accuracy every time data is transferred. 


Although the 501 incorporates many other unique 
and desirable features, it’s the way RCA engineers 
have made these features work together, in an 
integrated business system, that helps users to obtain 
the most work per dollar. 


Delivery to meet your conversion schedule 


If you are ready to install electronic data processing, 
or switch to a more modern system, the RCA 501 
can now be delivered to meet your conversion 
schedule—according to your own plan! 


For full information write RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA, Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Camden 8, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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The Probabilistic Approach 


RICHARD T. SAMPSON 


Nationwide Insurance 


S ACCOUNTING AND statistical 
_—— we are in the data busi- 
ness. Even the insurance industry 
itself is essentially a data processing 
operation. The insurance policy is 
not a product in the manufacturing 
sense; ours is a service industry. 
The service is manipulation of data 

or more sophisticatedly, informa- 
tion processing. 

My aim is to step back a bit from 
the processing functions and exam- 
ine the nature of data itself. What 
data “is” and “how it works” are 
fundamental in prescribing how data 
can be best used in the management 
process. That process, we may keep 
in mind, is largely decision-making. 
Data forms the basis of evidence on 
which management decisions are 
founded, Therefore, managerial ef- 
fectiveness depends on the nature of 
the data used as evidence as well as 
on the quality of the manager’s judg- 
ment. 


Two Meanings 


An item of data is a number, a 
measure of some relevant quantity, 
a count of some class of occurrences 
or objects. In the sense of a count, 
the number is correct provided only 
that the counting was accurate and 
that the value of the number has 
been relayed correctly from the 
counter to the manager. This is the 
first meaning of an item of data, 
which we may call the literal mean- 
ing. As a count, the data is a literal 
report of what did happen: There 
were $302,476 in the bank on De- 
cember 31 ; 32,465 new policies have 
been written so far this year; the 
average claim payment in September 
was $146.25. Averages and other 
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derived figures are sometimes dis- 
tinguished from count data, but this 
need not concern us here. 


The literal meaning of statements 
such as these has a proper place in 
management of the operation. For 
example, the bank balance at a par- 
ticular time may be the basis of an 
interest computation. But the literal 
meaning is far from being the whole 
story from the standpoint of evidence 
on which to base management deci- 
sions. 


Basic Regularity 


There is a basic regularity in op- 
erating experience, though this may 
be evident only after proper allow- 
ance for periodic seasonal variations. 
If a sales force has been producing 
at the level of 50,000 policies a 
month, it will not suddenly turn in 
a 500,000 or 5,000 month. In using 
the term “at the level of,’”’ however, 
we are willing to smooth out smaller 
month-to-month irregularities which 
we accept as characteristic of the op- 
eration. These are random fluctua- 
tions resulting from the vast num- 
ber of human decisions and events 
of nature which play upon the ex- 
perience as it occurs. 

Management, for most decision 
purposes, is interested in this un- 
derlying level or “going rate” of ex- 
perience. The irregularities which 
result from random fluctuations have 
a different sort of managerial signi- 
ficance from the going rate. In terms 
of the information contained in data, 
the “signal” to which management 
is tuned in this underlying level and 
the random irregularities are “noise” 
in the channel. Desirably, manage- 
ment seeks a high signal-to-noise 
ratio just as do communication en- 
gineers. 


This line of reasoning indicates 
the second meaning of an item of 
data—as an imperfect approxima- 
tion of an underlying or, as it is 
sometimes called, “true” value. We 
can term this the probabilistic mean- 
ing of data in distinction from the 
literal meaning—with clarification of 
the term “probabilistic” to be devel- 
oped further. 

Generally, though not always, the 
concern of management for decision 
purposes is with the probabilistic 
rather than literal meaning of data. 
Rather than the flat question, 
“What happened?” management 
asks, “Aside from the momentary 
influence of random fluctuations, 
what basic level is indicated?” Un- 
fortunately, there can be no certain 
answer to the question—but there 
can be an uncertain or probabilistic 
one. 


Nature of Data 


This leads to a concept of the struc- 
ture of data. An item of reported 
data can be considered to be com- 
posed of two additive elements: the 
underlying “true” value and the net 
effect of the momentary irregular- 
ities, which we term the random er- 
ror, This is a class of error quite 
distinct from counting or reporting 
inaccuracies; it implies that the 
event erroneously represents the un- 
derlying process. 


True Random 
= Value + Error 


Reported 
Value 


There is a sort of regularity even 
in the random error. By definition 
of the true value component, it is 
characteristic of the random errors 
that over the long pull the positive 
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Probabilistic Approach—Continued 


aud negative errors will offset each 
other, resulting in no net effect. In 
actual practice, however, we deal 
with far less than this infinitely long 
pull; the random elements do not 
exactly offset and we are left with an 
error component of unknown 
amount. 

The of data and the in- 
evitability of uncertainty due to the 
potential of random error in data 
lead us to the probabilistic approach. 


nature 


The basic elements of this viewpoint 
are: 

1. For management decision, we are 
concerned with the true value—the 
underlying, going rate of operations. 
2. The presence of random error is 
a condition of operations; we can’t 
wish it away by ignoring it. 


In Charts A & B, below are il- 
lustrations of typical historical ex- 
perience in two managerial controls ; 
they might be sales production and 
average salary. 


Both of these histories indicate 
the same basic trend: moving up 
from 2,000 to 3,000 in 1959 and 
evidently heading for around 4,000 
by the end of 1960. If, however, 
a line is drawn through this trend— 
as shown—the fluctuations are 
clearly larger in relation to the basic 
level in Chart A than Chart B. This 
can be quantified by computing the 
“errors” as a per cent of the value— 
resulting in an average of 20% vari- 
ability for Chart A and 5% for 
Chart B. 

This knowledge gives us a work- 
ing basis for probabilistic interpreta- 











+ 20%. Likewise for Chart B at 
5%. 

4) There are sophisticated treat- 
ments, of course, but as a rule of 
thumb it can be considered that de- 
viation will almost always fall within 
a range of + 3 times the average 
deviation—where “almost always” 
has a value on the order of 95% 
of the time. 

This is the sort of analysis from 
which the probabilistic approach de- 
rives its name. Rather than accept 
the literal meaning of data as “true” 
for want of knowledge about the 
random error component, manage- 
ment decision is better based on the 
probability of the true level lying 
within a normal range of error from 
the reported value. Interpretations 
of reported data are made in such 
terms as: 
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1959 


3. As a result, reported data can only 
be considered an estimate of the true 
value, 

These principles are put in a work- 
able frame of reference by rearrang- 
ing the components of the data equa- 
tion into an equivalent statement : 


True 
Value 


Random 
Error 


Reported 
= Vaeloe cb 


Unfortunately, though, the impli- 
cation that we can arrive at the true 
value simply by correcting the re- 
ported value does not carry us far; 
the amount of random error in a 
given bit of reported data is never 


known. There are tools, however, 
by which we can identify the likely 
range of random error and use this 
knowledge to infer a likely range of 
the true value. 
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1960 


tion of experience in these areas. 
For example: 


1) A given change in Chart B is 
approximately as significant as one 
which is four times as large as in 
Chart A. 


2) A deviation of 20% for one 
month from the apparent trend line 
in Chart A is not unusual—and 
therefore not a cause for manage- 
ment to be stampeded into action. 
Such a change would be quite signi- 
ficant in Chart B, however. 


3) Given an isolated figure in the 
Chart A series, chances are about 
even that it does not differ from 
the true level by more than + 20% 

but that’s only an even bet. It 
also means even money that it does 
differ from the true by more than 


1959 1960 


1) The 52,000 production in June 
indicates no change from the recent 
50,000 level in view of the typical 
5% variability in production experi- 
ence. 

2) We are running at 2,000 claims 
per month, but with 10% random- 
ness we can expect monthly loads 
to range between 1,400 and 2,600. 

3) It is reasonable to be confident 
that June’s upturn in income repre- 
sents real progtess; the improve- 
ment was far beyond the range of 
ordinary fluctuations. 

In order to develop probabilistic 
interpretations of this sort, some 
measure of the normal amount of 
random error is essential. In prin- 
ciple, this could be achieved by anal- 
ysis of experience in the manner out- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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M. A. BJORNSON, PRES!- 
DENT of Bjornson, Inc. 


WITH THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM al! 
billing is handled by one person. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM pays 
for itself every two years. 


“Our Calional Accounting System 
saves us °3,160 a year... 


returns 51% annually on investment 


“The preparing of monthly state- 
ments is the bi, zest and most time- 
consuming part of our business. The 
speed and accuracy of our National 
Accounting System have been re- 
sponsible for substantial savings of 
both time and money in this area. 
Here are a few other benefits we 
receive from it... 

“With our National System, fewer 
account forms are necessary than 
with our previous method. This 
saves both handling time and post- 
age charges. It was formerly neces- 
sary for all employees to help get 
out statements, delaying current 
work and causing extra expense in 


overtime. All end-month billing is 
now handled by one person. As a re- 
sult, our National Accounting Sys- 
tem is saving us $200 a month in 
time alone. With the expansion of 
business, this saving will increase. 

““By providing these and other 
benefits, our National Accounting 
System saves us $3,160 a year. This 
is an annual return of 51% on our 
investment!” 


1 Bapism A” 


President, Bjornson, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


93 
! —Bjornson, Inc. 
Moorhead, Minn. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service or- 
ganization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Maintenance 


Plan. (See the yellow pages of Tm 


your phone book.) 
* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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lined: fitting simple trend lines to 
past data and measuring deviations 
from them—then reporting to man 
agement in a manner which includes 
this frame of reference. In practice, 
however, the most straightforward 
technique is a graphic presentation 
to the manager. In this way he sees 
directly the fluctuations, 
visually “fits” the apparent trend 
line, and judges the significance (or 
lack of significance) of the latest 
entry. 

Herein lies a great contribution to 
the sterility of ordinary tabular ac- 
counting reports. Their format of 
“what happened” in a single period, 
with perhaps a comparable figure 
for the prior year, essentially forces 
the manager into a literal interpreta- 
tion of the data. The necessary iden- 


typical 


tification of a probable value of ran- 
dom fluctuation is impossible except 
through his 
cannot carry because of 
the vast control items 
which the tabular reports lay before 
him. 


own memory—which 
him far 


number of 


Hence the probabilistic ap- 
proach is virtually impossible for 
want of information on the random 
error component. Budget compari- 
sons do not circumvent this limita- 
tion because of the random error in 
such comparisons. Considering hu- 
man information-handling capabili- 
ties, then, graphic reporting tech- 
niques are the natural expression ofa 
probabilistic approach to manage- 
ment. 

The greater stability of experience 
with larger as contrasted with 
smaller volumes is a well-known ele- 
ment of actuarial science, but seems 
to be often overlooked in general 
management applications. The prob- 
abilistic approach is frequently dis- 
couraging simply because random 
error is so large in some manage- 
ment data. Too often, this discour- 
agement results in falling back on 
the deceptively comfortable literal 
interpretation of data—when we ac- 
tually should be asking, “Is this man- 
agement data at all?” 

To examine the question of what 
we can do about random error, we 
return to the concept of true and 
error components of data. For illus- 
tration, say that we have 25 sales 
territories each producing at a true 
level of 5,000 policies per month but 
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with an average of 300 random fluc- 
tuation—6%. One month’s sum- 
mary might appear as: 
‘TERRITORY PRODUCTION 
Reported = 

4,700 

5,400 

5,100 

4,800 

4,500 


Error 
—300 
+400 
+100 
—200 
—500 


All 123,500 125,000 —1,500 


All we would actually see, of 
course, would be the reported fig- 
ures. The average error might have 
been estimated from past experience 
but individual errors would not be 
known. 








Random Error 


Description of such a typical situa- 
tion in terms of the probabilistic 
concept points out the characteristic 
of data which provides a basis for 
dealing with random error: some of 
the errors are positive and some 
negative—they tend to offset, though 
not completely. In this illustration, 
the 1,500 error in the total for all 
territories is a “normal” result, and 
it amounts to only a little over 1% 
as contrasted with 6% in the in- 
dividual territories. The relative 
error in a total, which is based on a 
larger volume of experience than its 
components, will be smaller. As a 
rule of thumb (again, there are more 
sophisticated treatments) : the error 
component decreases, percentage- 
wise, with the square root of the vol- 
ume. 

In this case, the total is based on 
25 times the volume of an individual 
territory so that the error component 
of the total can be expected to be 
one-fifth that of the territories. The 
practical antidote to excessive ran- 
dom fluctuation in management data, 
then, is greater volume—either 
through coarser breakdowns or 
longer time periods. As a corollary 
of this observation it is also implied 
that if a given over-all management 
control is not stable enough to be 
interpretable for periods less than a 
calendar quarter, then a breakdown 
into as few as four components re- 
quires extension to a full year period 
for equivalent stability. Or again, 
if a twenty division breakdown is 
felt to be sufficiently stable for a 
monthly control, this belief implies 
that the total would be equally in- 
terpretable on a daily basis. The 
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appraisal of structure of a reporting 
system in these terms will quickly 
uncover volume implications which 
give rise to the uninterpretable 
“high-error” controls which are a 
chief reason why we often feel that 
nobody looks at the reports anyway. 
This, coupled with the literal inter- 
pretation which is forced by tabular 
reports, maintains the historic gulf 
between ordinary accounting data 
and the sort of probabilistic informa- 
tion which management needs. 

Two notes of apology are in order: 
To the statisticians, for violence done 
in simplification of statistical tech- 
niques which, in sophisticated appli- 
cation, require much attention to the 
assumptions and complicating fac- 
tors; to all readers, who will recog- 
nize these as rather commonplace 
concepts from elementary statistics 
courses—though perhaps _ related 
here somewhat more specifically to 
the management process rather than 
to analysis, 

In the context of the decision-mak- 
ing process, the road ahead may be a 
little clearer viewed from the stand- 
point of: The distinction of the 
literal meaning of an item of data 
from its probabilistic meaning as an 
estimate of an underlying “going 
rate”; the implied nature of data, 
seen in this viewpoint as a combina- 
tion of two elements: the “true” 
value and a random error ; the prob- 
abilistic approach to management, 
recognizing the uncertainty which 
random error introduces and the ele- 
ment of probability in resulting man- 
agement decisions; the usefulness of 
graphic presentation in reporting 
techniques as a way of conveying 
probabilistic meaning rather than the 
literal meaning to which tabular for- 
mats are typically limited; and the 
impact of volume-error relationships 
on design of reporting systems as 
to breakdowns and time periods. 

The probabilistic viewpoint is not 
a royal road to popularity. It is 
human to dislike uncertainty, to pre- 
fer the “sure thing.” This human 
trait often leads us to feel more com- 
fort in a precise literal interpretation 
than in the insecurity of a probabi- 
listic approach. With a sympathetic 
touch, however, accounting people— 
who know the evil ways of data 
better than any—can play a positive 
role in guiding the decision-making 
process to a sound strategic basis. 
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Get policyholder status immediately 


...with new IBM RAMAC® 1401 or 1410 Data Processing Systems 


Fire and casualty companies can 
now give faster service to agents and 
policyholders. With new IBM random 
access systems, status on any policy 
is available in seconds. 

The new systems can do this because 
all policy information is stored on 
magnetic discs and is instantly acces- 
sible. The IBM RAMAC 1401 stores 
up to 20 million characters, and the 
IBM RAMAC 1410 up to 100 million. 

In addition, these data processing 
systems automatically rate and code 


approved applications and write poli- 
cies at speeds up to 600 lines a minute. 

IBM RAMAC systems take care of 
all routine procedures automatically, 
accurately and quickly. They handle 
renewals, changes, endorsements, 
claims payments and agents’ state- 
ments. They update and maintain all 
other necessary records. 

Get the full story. Find out how the 
new IBM RAMAC 1401 and 1410 Data 
Processing Systems help you improve 
service. Call your IBM office, 


DATA PROCESSING 








LINE SELECTORS 


Copy-Crart, INc. presents the latest 
model Ormig Electronic Line Se- 
lector, the world’s only equipment 
which will select electronically from 
any location on a master any number 
of lines or group of lines, in what- 
ever combination 
ducing them in condensed form on 
the run-offs, the aid of 
masks, blockouts, strip masters or 
shingled forms. In addition to in- 


required, repro- 


without 


dividual lines, up to six headings or 
line groups can be programmed for 
automatic selection. Automatic line 
advancement of one to five lines, to 
gether with up to three headings, in 
one pass through the machine is an 
other exclusive feature. In addition, 
a line posting device permits posting 
of selected lines to individual ledger 
cards. Variable data, such as order 
number, quantity, date, etc., can now 
be reproduced directly from the vari 
able printing units built into the 
drum. This greatly simplifies the 
re-use of production orders for man 
ufacturing of same parts 


Automatic Reversal 


the 
brand-new 


Standard in model 
such features as auto 
matic reversal of selected lines, so 
that by simply flipping a switch all 
lines which have not 


new are 


been selected 
appear on succeeding run-off ; auto 


matic disconnection of variable print 


ing units, so that this becomes auto- 
matically disengaged when posting 
operation in use, 
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PAPER CUTTER 


Two Tasce-Top Paper Cutters, the 
Model 15 and Model 11, designed 
for use in printing and mimeograph- 
ing departments, letter shops, 
schools and all other activities where 
paper cutting is required, have been 
announced by Douglas Homes. 

A “Micromove” back guide ad- 
justment coupled with a one-fourth 
inch graduated side guide furnishes 
a quick, accurate means of selecting 
cutting length—a unique arrange- 
ment permits removal of back guide 
for cutting extra long sheets. The 
cutting boards are surfaced in at- 
tractive, durable grey formica. A 
simple, automatic safety device pre- 
vents accidents. The Easy-Pull main 
lever and paper press handle per- 
mit safe, easy, accurate opera- 
tion by all office personnel. 
































FLASH SEAL 


To VIRTUALLY anyone who stores 
and uses envelopes in large quanti- 
ties, and/or who makes use of return 
envelope enclosures, the new “Flash 
Seal” adhesive is claimed to be the 
biggest boon in envelopes in years. 
They are described as more resistant 
to both heat and humidity than con- 
ventional ones and thus will stay un- 
stuck and uncurled no matter how 
long they are stored. The resulting 
flatness achieved by the freedom 
from curl is of particular benefit to 
companies using inserting and mail- 
ing machines. Once moistened by 
conventional methods, the flat, easy- 
to-handle envelopes remain perfectly 
sealed. 


Finely Grour 4 


Developed by Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., “Flash Seal” is made from an 










































































uncooked dextrine that has been 
specially ground to a consistency 
even finer than a lady’s face powder. 
Applied to envelopes, this adhesive 
preparation is colorless (though it 
may be tinted if desired), odorless 
and tasteless. 





Operating Speeds 


During testing by printers, oper- 
ating speeds up to five times greater 
than those possible with ordinary 
standard-seal adhesive envelopes 
were reported by the manufacturer 
with no resultant damage to sticking 
qualities. 
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WHEN MEANING IS IMPORTANT... specify PLoveR Bonp. Letterheads, policies, 
direct mail, folders and other promotional materials look better on PLOVER BOND — com- 
mand more attention. PLOVER BonD has a special meaning. A visibly better meaning of fine 
quality and discriminating taste. 


PLOVER Bonb letterhead and policy papers stay young, defy curling. Unsurpassed whiteness. 
Uniform finish. PLOVER Bonp. Prideful result of the finest raw materials, the ultimate in 
craftsmanship and the purest papermaking water in the world. It’s visibly better. 


Available in white cockle finish; white opaque in cockle and policy finishes; and eight pleasing 
colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp Paper Distributor for a free sample book, or write to... 
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FATPHEUL REPRODUCTION 


Clerk inserts half size copy of form, 


made 


by Copyflo printer, into approved 


policy before it is mailed. 


HE OWNER OF the most famous 
signature in American history 


once remarked that he guessed John 
Bull could read it without spectacles 
This was an observation that must 
have since prompted the outstanding 
insurance company that today bears 
his name to 
of all its 


wish the handwriting 
millions 
as bold and legible as King 


George III found John 


of policye ywners 
were 


Hancock’s. 


Unpreferred Risks 


Poor ball-point pens and a wide 
variety of colored inks are two of 
the unpreferred risks of insurance 
writing. Since many applications 
must be copied for record purposes, 
the copying equipment used must 
be capable of faithful reproduction, 
able to get the optimum clarity out 
of assorted types of pens and inks 
that are hard to copy. 

John Hancock life insurance in 
force in 1959 exceeded 24 billion 
dollars and was held by more than 
10 million policyholders. The John 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is the fifth largest insur- 


Hancock 
ance firm in the country. In assets, 
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it is the 11th largest of any kind, 
exceeding such giants as U. S., Steel, 
DuPont, Pennsylvania Railroad and 
General Electric Company. 

With a clientele of the magnitude 
of John Hancock’s, it is understand- 


able why policy applications, medical 
forms, and others must be processed 
swiftly and accurately each day to 
clear the decks for a flood of similar 
paperwork that is bound to follow 
tomorrow. 


Extensive Processing 


Every day 500 to 2,500 new policy 
applications are processed, and por- 
tions of each must be exactly repro- 
duced in reduced size. Many appli- 
cations contain a partial medical 
report to be copied for insertion in 
the approved policy before it is 
delivered or mailed to the policy- 
owner. 

In the past, the John Hancock 
required six large photocopying ma- 
chines for policy applications and 
miscellaneous work. Today, two 
XeroX Copyflo continuous printers, 
which reproduce on ordinary paper, 
have replaced four and do practically 
the same work in considerably less 
time. 

Claims, affidavits, correspondence, 
filled-in office forms, statements, and 
reports are additional items copied. 

(Continued on page 60) 


John F. Patterson, left, production manager, and George E. Critchley, division manager, 
compare the quality of a xerographic print made on a Copyflo continuous printer with 
that of the original document. 
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when are 
you going 
to finish? 


Your company has been able to turn up important sources of savings by developing better, more efficient 
ways to handle the insurance aspects of your business. But still more dramatic savings can be realized 
when you apply the same principles of efficiency to such non-insurance functions as forms printing, handling 
and distribution. 





Companies of all sizes, operating both nationally and regionally, use Uniform’s exclusive Golden Circle 
System to realize these savings, and bring fast, modern service to their field forces, at lowest cost. 


The six Golden Circle System services... forms design, printing, storage, imprinting, distribution and inventory 
control...can be combined to streamline your policy and forms handling operations, too. Find out now 
about the savings in time, cost and space which today’s most modern forms handling method can bring 
to you. Get the facts in the CASE from your 

Uniform Representative. 


| | Ini orm 


Division of Courier-Citizen Co. 
165 Jackson Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Golden Circle System Supply Centers: et 
Lowell, Mass.¢ Allentown. Pa.* Gainesville, Ga.« Kendallville, ind.« Centerville, la.e Jacksonville, Tex.* San Francisco, Cal. 





Reproduction—from page 58 


In all, some 4,000 to 5,000 copies are 
produced daily by the Copyflo print- 
ers. 

A Copyflo continuous printer is 
an automatic copier that operates on 
the principles of xerography, a clean, 
fast, dry, electrostatic process that 
copies anything written, printed, 
typed, or drawn—in the same, en- 
larged, or reduced size. 

A Copyflo 11 printer turns out 
copies at the rate of 20 linear feet a 
minute on a web of ordinary paper 





Entirely NEW CONCEPT in 
Office Machine Stands... 
Design — Construction — 
Performance —Value 


New Concept In: 

e Strength & Rigidity ¢ Machine 
Safety * Operator Comfort 

e Retract-a-bility ¢ Portability 
e Stay-bility 


Design — Charles E. Jones and Associates, Inc. 





NEW 

MODEL 6350 
OFFICE MACHINE 
STAND for stand-up 
work. 35%” high. 
Square tubular legs. 
SAFE, quiet adjustable 
open top. Retractable 
casters. 





MODEL 
8800 
The finest stand for 
heaviest office ma- 
chines. Versatile solid 

steel undercoated top. 
Square tubular legs. 
Retractable casters, 

foot pedal operated. 

King size drop leaf. 


ves) Write for NEW ‘61 Catalog 
Ww 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth + St.Louis 5, Mo. 


vs 


up to 12 inches wide, 2,000 feet long. 
If desired, offset-paper-master stock 
may be prepared at the same rapid 
rate of reproduction, 

The original documents are fed 
one-by-one into the belt-table throat 
of the Copyflo printer, and return in 
sequence a few seconds later to a 
tray just below. Where more than 
one copy of a document is wanted, 
the original is simply refed. 

The prime purpose of the installa- 
tions at John Hancock was to save 
time. In the process, money has also 
been saved, not only because time 
is money, but because the xero- 
graphic process is inherently less ex- 
pensive than other reproduction 
methods. At John Hancock the ac- 
cent is on speed, connoting efficiency 
and service, and the Copyflo print- 
ers’ amazing ability to outstrip any 
other method of reproduction ties in 
nicely to that philosophy. 


VERTICAL FILE 


Tas Propucts Co., a data processing 
auxiliary equipment firm, announces 
a new truck system for vertical filing 
of machine accounting cards. The 
mobile system comprises a 4-shelf 
truck of classic design, plus a tilted, 
double-sided Tabtray rack, with op- 
tional Tabtray truck with tilted base 
compartment which accommodates 7 
trays vertically on each side. 

The two basic models of trucks, 
used with the removable Tabtray 
rack, provide for efficient, complete 
transportation and storage to best 
suit vertical card handling needs. 
Heavy duty, high quality steel con- 
struction is electrically welded. 
Hemmed retaining edges on shelves 
secure trays. 


ECONOMY ADDERS 


3}URROUGHS CorPORATION has intro- 

duced a complete new line of low cost 
adding machines. The company, 
which formerly offered just one 
economy model adder, now has avail- 
able five ten-key adding machines, 
one full keyboard model and a print- 
ing multiplier—a new adding sub- 
tracting machine that permits rapid, 
short-cut multiplication. All are 
electric. 


Figuring Capacity 


Figuring capacity of the new econ- 
omy units range from seven-listing 
and eight-total to 10-listing and 11- 
total. Several models are available 
with a minus balance feature. The 
full keyboard machine features sub- 
traction and an eight-list, eight-total 
capacity. 

The new printing multipler, de- 
signated the J314, provides a new 
lost cost method for handling repeti- 
tive figuring jobs such as inventory 
calculation, adding journals, com- 
puting payrolls and discounts. To 
multiply, the operator enters a factor 
on the keyboard, a second factor on 
a multiplier wheel and depresses the 
multiplier key. A printed record 
provides audit of the multiplication. 
For example, an average operator 
can multiply 49,123 by 9,789 in less 
than ten seconds. 


Easy and Efficient 


The J314 may be used easily and 
efficiently by untrained operators. 
Interlock devices prevent misopera- 
tion of the listing and control keys 
that perform addition, subtraction, 
error correction, non-adding, sub- 
totaling, and totaling. 





The new Royal Electric Typewriter has a ,. > 


responsiveness, a feel, that lightens the 

days of busy people. We think you will want 

this typewriter. But before you decide, 

please do yourself, your secretary, and 

your company this service: see all the 

makes of electric typewriters. Check them 

for touch, for printwork, for any other, i 

quality you wish. Only in this way od! 

you really know the worth of the choicé A 
you will make. nS Sa — ee ‘tid 


am * 





NEW EQUIPMENT 


OccIDENTAL Lire oF California has 
announced purchase of a $1.7 mil- 
lion electronic data processing sys- 
tem for home office installation in 
Los Angeles. The new equipment 
includes a fully-transistorized IBM 
7070 solid-state computer, three 
IBM 1401 computers, three high- 
speed printers, eight magnetic tape 
units, and six high speed card han- 


dling units. The system will replace 


two IBM 650 systems now operat- 
ing 14 hours a day at Occidental. 
_ Upon completing of the first build- 
ing in the company’s new Occidental 
Center complex in January, 1963, a 
data processing center will be in- 
stalled to the 
equipment. While some of the com- 
ponents will be installed this sum- 
mer, delivery of the 7070 will co- 
incide with the completion of the new 
building. Four years ago, Occidental 
became the first life insurance com- 
pany to issue insurance policies elec- 
tronically, President Horace W. 
Brower said in making the an- 
nouncement. 

A giant electronic computer, the 
IBM 7070, was delivered recently 
to the home office of the Mutual 
Benefit in Newark, N. J. The Mu- 


accommodate new 


tual Benefit is the first New Jersey 
life insurance company to instal] the 
7070. 


The 7070-1401 electronic data 
processing system manufactured by 


IBM is now being installed in the , 


Southwestern Life Building in Dal- 
las. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has ordered a versatile new 
electronic computer which will be 
used to automatically review and up- 
date daily every policy in force, 
Manufactured by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation and 
known as the IBM 1401] Tape 
RAMAC Data Processing System, 
the computer will be delivered in 
mid-1962. It will be the first of its 
kind in Maine and one of the first 
in the insurance industry. Accord- 
ing to Carleton G. Lane, Union Mu- 
tual president, the computer will be 
used for a variety of tasks—issuing 
policies, premium billing, general 
ledger and agent commission ac- 
counting and actuarial computation. 
The memory unit consists of 50 
magnetic metal disks which are ar- 
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ranged in a vertical stack, and ro- 
tate at 1,200 revolutions per minute. 
Information is stored electronically 
on the disks as tiny magnetic spots 
by a reading and recording head 
which can go to any location on any 
disk in less than a second. This fea- 
ture permits the computer to lo- 
cate information without searching 
through thousands of other files and 
gives the computer its name, 
RAMAC, for “random access 
method of accounting and control.” 

A new $250,000 data processing 
system, first of its kind to be pur- 
chased by a Hartford life insurance 
company, has been installed at Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. 

The equipment is IBM’s 1401, an 
all-transistorized system featuring 
high-speed processing and printing 
of information from both magnetic 
tape and punch cards. It will be 
used mainly to speed the process- 
ing of data for more complex com- 
puters used by Aetna Life. Operat- 
ing in the company’s group insurance 
division, one important function of 
the 1401 will be the preparation and 
printing of claim information and 
other statistics in connection with 
the two huge federal employees 
health insurance programs being ad- 
ministered by Aetna Life. 


CLEAN MASTER 


Tne “PURPLE HAND” will soon be 
a thing of the past in offices. This 
old bugaboo has plagued practically 
everyone, from secretaries to girl 
scouts, since the invention of liquid 
duplicating process and, until re- 
cently, there was no relief in sight. 
Because of the simplicity and econ- 
omy of the process, it is by far the 
most commonly used duplicating 
method in the world, employed al- 
most universally by offices, churches 
and virtually all organizations for 
al] types of duplicating. Although 
it reproduces material in many dif- 
ferent colors, the most common, be- 
cause of the aniline dyes used, has 
been purple. 

In using the process, the office 
worker simply types the material 
onto the master sheet, which is 
backed up with duplicating carbon 
paper, leaving a raised “negative” 


impression of carbon on the back 
of the master sheet. The master 
sheet is then attached to a drum on 
the duplicating machine. Each sheet 
of paper is moistened with a special 
“spirit” fluid as it is fed into the 
machine, removing some of the car- 
bon with each turn of the machine. 

Trouble was the carbon also came 
off on the hands of the person typ- 
ing the master and running off 
copies. Thus, the term “purple 
hands.” 


Non-migrating Dyes 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Company says it has 
found the answer in a completely 
clean black duplicating master 
called Plastisol Spirit Process Car- 
bon. The new process uses non- 
migrating dyes suspended in a firm 
vinyl plastic composition. Accord- 
ing to the company, this process 
supercedes all previously used. 
Prior to its introduction, the masters 
had aniline dyes suspended in a car- 
bon solution and coated with wax. 
A patent is pending. 

Because of its versatility, the 
spirit process adapted well to auto- 
matic systems, but, the process has 
been avoided in tabulating equip- 
ment because of its uncleanliness 
and smearing characteristics. With 


the new master, it is expected to be 
used with more frequency in auto- 


mation systems such as tabulating 
and data processing equipment. 
Although the most significant as- 
pects of this new development, ac- 
cording to the company, are cleanli- 
ness, and its adaptability to 
automation systems, severa] other 
improvements are also claimed: 
The image produced is completely 
uniform throughout the run. 
It can be stored and re-run. 
There is no “build-up” necessary. 
Other masters require a run of a few 
sheets before the maximum intensity 
of the image is produced. They also 
tend to “let-down” as the run in- 
creases. 
It can be easily corrected. Clean 
erasures can be made because of the 
clean character of the master. 
Plastisol Spirit Process Carbons 
are available in flat sheets, master 
units, continuous forms, teletype- 
writers rolls and interleaved sets. 
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Push-Button Copies 
from Microfilm 


Viewing alone doesn’t fully satisfy the needs of your microfilm 
system. You need paper enlargements, and you want these 
copies to be sharp, contrasty. neatly trimmed black-on-whites, 
obtained without delay or inconvenience of a darkroom. You 
get precisely what you need from a PHOTOSTAT DOCUMAT 
Reader-Printer. In the full-size viewing screen you select the 
record you need, and you get copies by simply pressing a 
button. + This convenient desk-top unit costs little more than 
a viewer. You can get it from PHOTOSTAT, the organization 


you've learned to trust. 


a= Periastar Secewar 


TEER Hing 


PHOTOSTAT.—the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM + OFFSET «+ PHOTOCOPY «+ COPIER 


Please send details of: 


O PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING [ OFFSET DUPLICATING 
OC] PROVECTION PHOTOCOPYING C] OFFICE COPYING 


| oe PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3,N.Y.,A SUBSIDIARY OF [tek CORPORATION 
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TECHNIPLANNER KIT 


\ New Office planning kit, con 
taining scale models of office furni- 
ture, has been announced recently 
by the Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Built to a scale of one-half inch to 
the foot, the kit is designed to assist 
executives in visualizing a complete 
office plan before the actual equip 
ment is purchased. According to 
Globe-Wernicke, the kit will permit 
increased savings and efficiency in 
office planning, since a complete lay- 
out of the proposed change will be 
available in exact scale. Evaluation 
of office planning can be easily made, 
and systems analyzed, with the new 
kit. 

Included in the kit is a valuable 
thirty-four page office planning 
booklet, outlining uses of the kit, 
and containing useful advice on 
planning an office. This booklet is 
also available as a separate item at 
fifty cents. The Techniplanner kit, 
as well as the booklet, is available 
from all Globe-Wernicke dealers. 


DOLLAR BILL SCANNER 


A PATENTED DEVICE for electroni- 
cally scanning one dollar bills at 
selected check points is now in pro- 
duction by Inc., 
Easton, Pa. This device accepts only 
genuine one dollar bills, face up. As 
a bill is inserted in a slot provided 
for this purpose, it is picked up by 
a belt which carries it past a photo 


Planetronics, 
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electric scanning eye and weight and 
size gauges. These detect objects 
other than genuine one dollar bills, 
after which, in one model, the bill is 
held until either the return or vend 
button is pushed. Genuine bills drop 
into a space provided inside the ma- 
chine and an electrical circuit is 
when the button is 
pushed. Models without vend and re- 
turn buttons are available. 


closed vend 
In these 
models genuine bills are accepted in- 
stantly, non-genuine returned. This 
closed electrical circuit may be used 
to energize all types of electrical 
vending and change-making ma- 
chines, as well as to release turn- 
stiles, doors, automatic bowling and 
billiard ball releases or combinations 
of these. It can also be used to ener- 
gize devices to print railway and 
other tickets, or activate any sort of 
electrical device. 


SPEECH PROMPTER 
A BOON TO BUSY executives who 
frequently are called upon for 
speeches or lectures is this easy-to- 
operate portable electric prompting 
device recently announced by Telit 
Industries. 

Called the TelExecutive, the 
product holds the script on spools, 
and automatically moves it across 
an illuminated panel at a speed con- 
trolled by the speaker. It is a scaled- 
down version of larger and more 
costly equipment used by the tele- 
vision industry. 

The TelExecutive can be used 
at conventions, luncheons, board 
meetings, sales meetings, lectures, 
presentations—wherever — speeches 
are made. The speech is prepared on 
continuous-form paper; it is then 
wound on an interchangeable spool 
and placed in the TelE-xecutive, the 
same as you would place film in a box 


camera. The script can be prepared 
on a special large-faced typewriter, 
hand-lettered or typed on a regula- 
tion typewriter with the lines spaced 
widely apart just so it is easily read- 
able to the individual speaker. 

During the talk, a palm-sized 
hand control is used to control the 
speed at which the script moves. It 
can be stopped at any time, operated 
at a constant speed, or reversed. 
Each spool holds an hour or more of 
continuous script, depending upon 
the size of type used. 

Dim or bright illumination from 
within the TelExecutive provides 
glare-free light regardless of room 
lighting. The product plugs into an 
ordinary AC wall outlet, and may 
be placed on a desk, table or lec- 
tern. It is smaller in size and lighter 
in weight than a portable typewriter. 
The unit comes with a dispatch-type 
leather case, extra spools, script 
paper and editing kit. 
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TRANSLATING UNITS 
THE electronic 
converters that automatically trans- 
late records on magnetic tape from 
IBM and Univac language into 
Honeywell language has been an- 
nounced by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s Electronic Data Processing 
division. The IBM converter has 
been completed and is in operation 
at the division’s service bureau at 
Wellesley, Mass., said Walter W. 
Finke, president of the division. He 
added that the Univac converter will 
soon be in operation. 

He explained that for the present 
Honeywell plans to use the new ma- 
chines on a service 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


assist 
those users of Honeywell EDP sys- 
tems who wish to convert non- 
tapes into Honeywell 
The translations proceed at 
whatever speed the non-Honeywell 
tapes read the recorded data and 
often result in substantial tape sav- 
ings, with the ratio running as high 


as two 


basis to 


Honeywell 
tapes, 


and one-half non-Honeywell 
tapes to one Honeywell tape. 

Mr. Finke that the 
equipment operates as follows: Uni- 
vac and IBM tape units read the 
information recorded on their tapes 
into the Honeywell converters (the 
Model 831 for Univac and the Model 
832 for IBM). This equipment con- 
verts the signals into Honeywell 
words and passes them through a 
standard tape contro] unit into the 
central processor of a Honeywell 
800. The 800, one of 
several specially-written programs, 
translates the IBM or Univac code 
into Honeywell code and records the 
output on magnetic tapes. 


explained 


assisted by 


CONVENTION DATE CARD 
ONE OF THE handiest calendar cards 
for insurance people who attend 
conventions is being distributed by 
Fergason Personnel. These cards, 
one for fire and casualty, another 
for life and accident and sickness, 
list in easy to read manner the im- 
portant convention dates of national 
organizations during the year. The 
card gives the meeting date of each 
organization, the city and hotel 
where they are held. Copies can be 
had by addressing Fergason Per- 
sonnel, 330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 





One typist... 


one Computyper... 


more policies per day...lower unit cost 


The Friden Model B Computyper® reduces policy typing to a one-girl, one- 
machine operation—fast, accurate, economical and supremely practical. 


As fast as the operator types the data on the policy, the Computyper delivers 
the answers: 

—computes all premium extensions 

—computes and deducts agent’s commission 

—renders net amount due. 
Manual calculation, verification and transcribing are completely eliminated. 
One girl on one machine does it all. And, as an automatic by-product of its 
operation, the Computyper can also control the punching of tab cards for 
Statistical purposes. 
Your local Friden Systems Man will be glad to tell you more about this 
remarkable machine and its equally remarkable results. Call him. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with aon ticality 
there can be no other word for it. 
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Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and Frider eh 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 

LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 


Mobile Storage Systems 


145. Punched Tape Equipment 

19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 

20. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelope Sealers 

22. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 

24. Postal Scales 

118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING 

25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-Filming 

152. Photo-offset Presses 

136. Typewriter, Automatic 

30. Typewriter, Electric 
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105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 
. Desk Pads 
. Desk Trays 
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. Drawer Trays 
. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
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PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122, 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 

SALES 
132. 
116. 
149, 
103. 
117, 
104. 
100. 

66 


SERVICES 


62. 
151. 
127. 

64. 
115. 

65. 
146. 

SUPPLI 

68. 

69. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

81. 

SUPPLI 

83. 

85. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 

Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


Accounting System 
Computer Centers 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sound Reproduction 
ES, GENERAL 
Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 
ES, TYPEWRITER 
Copyholders 
Justifier 
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OFFICE FURNITURE 87. Pads 


Please forward complete information 


and prices on the items checked. 
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. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 
. Bookstands 


. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Costumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 

. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 

. Stools 


. Tables 


. Wardrobes 


88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

148. Signs 
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The new 196] Flitcraft COMPEND 
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Flitcraft COMPEND 
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Tables. 

Rates, Cash Values of Those Policies Using 
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x+Y¥+2Z= 


The two major factors, ““Y’’ and “Z’’, in our equation 
are, obviously, Yaste and Zent. . .. Carl Yaste and 
Jerry Zent, longtime partners in the insurance agency 
business. Together, by dint of sound business judg- 
ment .. . prompt, courteous, profe sstonal under- 
writing and claims service . . . alert, aggressive sales- 
manship and just plain hard work, they have solidly 
established their agency as Fort Wayne’s finest and 
foremost. 


Jo complete this equation, there’s the ‘‘x”’ factor 

. Standard Accident. And how this factor plus 
Yaste plus Zent=Success, is best explained by the 
partners ... “Our long association with Standard 
Accident has enabled us to effect a dynamic growth 
in the fields of commercial insurance and contract 
bonds. This success, in no small measure, has been 
accomplished by the ‘on the spot’ service which 
Standard Accident provides its agents through the 
high quality of fieldmen who have served our agency. 








Success 


“‘Agents’ problems first ... this has been our experi- 
ence in our association with Standard. As a result, 
in our 40 years of business, Standard Accident has 
been a vital factor in helping our agency become one 
of the largest in northern Indiana.” 

“On the spot” service . . . that’s the “x” factor 
Standard adds to agency growth and success. May 
we add the “x” to your equation? 
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Health Insurance Proposals—Part I 


W. LEE SHIELD 
Executive Vice President 
American Life Convention, Chicago 


N EVALUATION OF the possible 
Rie of Federal Health In- 
surance legislation on our business 
requires a definition of just what 
such proposals are, what the argu- 
ments are for and against them, what 
their chances of enactment are, and 
what their passage or defeat will 
mean to our business. 

First, just what health insurance 
proposals are we talking about? In 
the first month and a half of the 
new Congress some fourteen bills 
were introduced calling for some 
type of federal participation in pro- 
viding health care for various seg- 
ments of our population. 


Party Politics 


There are reasons for the great 
activity on the “health insurance 
front,” not a few of them grounded 
firmly upon the shifting sands of 
party politics. Now, of course, there 
are some people who are opposed to 
these bills, but I would like to make 
it clear at the very beginning of my 
talk, not one of those who oppose 
any of these bills would deny proper 
medical care to anyone who needs 
it. The principal issue is how the 
proper medical care for every citi- 
zen should be financed. 

In order to understand what is 
happening in Congress today, it is 
necessary to look back to the pre- 
ceding Congressional session. In 
1959, there was a bill which pro- 
posed to provide extensive hospital 
and surgical care for those receiving 
Social Security benefits this 
was the so-called Forand Bill. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
came forth with a proposal to pre- 
serve the voluntary approach to 
health insurance as opposed to the 
involuntary mechanism of the For- 
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and Bill. This proposal included 
contributions from those persons 
over 65 enrolled in the plan with a 
matching Federal-State fund to help 
defray expenses. 

There were several other 
posals, including the Javits 
which would have covered a wide 
range of medical and hospital serv- 
ices and would have authorized Fed- 
eral-State aid to help individuals 
over 65 in the lower income brackets 
pay the cost of private, voluntary 
insurance. 

In view of the sharply differing 
approaches a proposal was developed 
by Wilbur D. Mills, Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
and Senator Kerr of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, which eventually 
became law. It authorized federal 
grants to the states to enable them to 
provide medical assistance for aged 
persons of low income not receiving 
old age assistance for their mainte- 
nance needs and authorized addi- 
tional funds to help the states to 
improve or establish medical care 
programs under old age assistance. 
This program embraced a_ wide 
scope of benefits. Federal matching 
funds would supply from 50% to 
80% of the total cost under a vari- 
able per capita income formula, with 
the states supplying the rest of the 
money. Administration of the law 
and the determination of “need” were 
left up to the states. The Kerr-Mills 
approach was to take care of those 
who were in need of medical care 
and keep federal government con- 
trol at a minimum. 


pro- 


Bill, 


Additions 


There was another proposal made 
by then-Senator Kennedy and Sena- 
tor Anderson, which would have 
used the Social Security approach, 
but which would have covered only 
hospital care, not doctors’ bills. 


This proposal and a compromise of 
the Javits and Administration pro- 
posals were planned as an addition 
to the Kerr-Mills Amendment, not 
as a substitute for it. The result was 
that both of these proposals reached 
and were defeated on the floor of 
the Senate, the so-called Javits-Ad- 
ministration proposal by a large mar- 
gin and the Kennedy-Anderson bill 
by a narrower margin of 51-44. 

The result of all these efforts was 
that the Kerr-Mills Amendmert was 
included as part of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments Act for 1960 and 
became law. 

Now the important thing about 
the Kerr-Mills program is that its 
effectiveness nationally will depend 
upon the manner in which it is imple- 
mented by the states. At the pres- 
ent time the states are taking action. 


Present Proposals 


What about the 14 proposals 
presently before Congress at this 
time? H.R. 676, introduced by Rep. 
Gilbert of New York is the Forand 
3ill of last year, and S. 937 intro- 
duced by Senator Javits and eight 
other Senators is essentially the 
same as the amendment offered last 
year. Another bill offered by Rep. 
Kowalski of Connecticut goes even 
farther than these bills and would 
include, in addition to those eligible 
to receive Social Security benefits, 
those under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and all other employed or 
self-employed persons who elect to 
join the program. However, the im- 
portant proposal is that submitted by 
the Administration, H.R. 4222, 
called the King Bill and its compan- 
ion Bill, S. 909, introduced by Sena- 
tor Anderson and 11 other Demo- 
cratic Senators. This is essentially 
the Kennedy-Anderson amendment 


{Continued on the next page} 
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of the last session of Congress. . . 
it provides for hospital coverage 
only, and does not cover doctors’ 
bills. 

It is significant, I think, that the 
Administration proposal was not 
submitted by Chairman Mills of the 
Ways and Means Committee, but 
by the second ranking member of the 
committee. There is a legislative 
device whereby a member of Con- 
gress who does not desire to indi- 
cate that he is an advocate for a bill 
may submit it “by request.” Mr. 
Mills, however, contending that last 
year’s bill ought to be given a chance 
to operate, declined to place the bill 
for consideration under his name, 
and therefore it was submitted by 
Rep. King. 

Now of course, most of these bills 
will never be reported out of Com- 
mittee. The Administration bill is 
the one on which legislative action 
will center and is the one that we 
should consider carefully. 


Two Philosophies 


[ think it is apparent that there 
are two philosophies at odds here. 
The philosophy of those who sup- 
port the Administration Bill is to 
provide health care benefits for 
those eligible for Social Security 
benefits as a matter of right and 
without regard to whether govern- 
mental aid is needed by the recipient. 
The philosophy of those who oppose 
the Administration Bill is that gov- 
ernment health care should be lim- 
ited to those who need assistance 
without extending it to those who 
are able to provide for their own 
health care, and especially that no 
program be set up to provide it on 
a compulsory basis. 

First of all we have to see just 
what it is that the bill proposes. 
Under the Administration Bill those 
eligible for benefits are all individ- 
uals over age 65 who are entitled to 
monthly benefits under Title II of 
the Social Security Law, or under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. The 
benefits include: 

1. In-patient hospital services up to 
90 days with a deductible payable by 
the patient of $10 a day, up to a 
maximum of nine days and with a 


minimum deductible of $20.00, 


2. Skilled nursing home services for 
up to 180 days. 

3. Out-patient hospital diagnostic 
services subject to a $20.00 deducti- 
ble for each illness. 

4. Home Health Services, up to a 
maximum of 240 visits during the 
calendar year. 

Payments would be made for in- 
patient hospital services, out-patient 
hospital diagnostic services, and 
home health services beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1962, and skilled nursing 
home service beginning July 1, 1963. 


Reasonable Cost 


Payment for the services would be 
based on “the reasonable cost” of 
such service and regulations would 
prescribe methods of determining 
such cost, 

To finance the proposed program 
there would be levied an increased 
tax of 14 of 1% on both the em- 
ployer and the employee and 3th 
of 1% for self-employed persons, 
effective in 1963. In addition, the 
wage base subject to social security 
taxes would be increased in 1962 
from $4,800 to $5,000. Similar in- 
creases in Railroad Retirement taxes 
would be imposed. 

The Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
would be the “‘Administrator” of the 
program. Provision is also made for 
the establishment of an Advisory 
Council which would advise the 
Secretary on policy matters in con- 
nection with administration. 

The Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare estimates that 
their plan would cost 0.6% of cov- 
ered payroll and that in the early 
years there.would be slightly more 
than $1 billion expended annually. 
I have no cost estimate available at 
present other than the H.E.W. fig- 
ures. However, based on our ex- 
perience in comparing H.E.W. cost 
estimates with those of insurance ex- 
perts in connection with the Forand 
Bill, I would conclude that the 
H.E.W. figures probably underes- 
timate the cost. 

As I have indicated, I believe that 
neither the Forand type bill nor the 
Javits bill is likely to be enacted and 
that the real battle on the health care 
issue will be over the Administration 
bill. Therefore, we should consider 
just what the arguments are for and 
against the Administration proposal, 
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In outlining these arguments I will 
attempt to present them as they have 
been stated by the proponents of the 
proposal and those who have publicly 
attacked the measure. 

The arguments for the King-An- 
derson Bill are stated in the Presi- 
dent’s Special Message to Congress 
on Health and Hospital Care and 
in the statements of the sponsors, 
Rep. King and Senator Anderson. 
These same arguments have had re- 
cent public support by Mr. Walter 
Reuther in two nationally televised 
debates with Dr. Edward R. Annis 
who, in opposition, spoke for the 
American Medical Association. The 
Administration proposal was also 
recommended by President Ken- 
nedy’s Task Force on Health and 
Social Security, chaired by Mr. Wil- 
bur Cohen, the newly nominated As- 
sistant Secretary of H.E.W. for 
Legislation. The Task Force Re- 
port, the Health Message, and the 
sponsoring statements were not sur- 
prising in view of the Democratic 
Platform plank on this subject. 


The President's Message 


Most of you, I am sure, have read 
all, or part of President Kennedy’s 
Message on Health. I recommend 
to those of you who have not, that 
you do so, since it is important in 
understanding the present legislative 
and political situation. I will not 
repeat the arguments advanced in 
that message, but I will offer for 
your consideration the heart of these 
arguments, The arguments pre- 
sented in the Health Message are: 

1, That many persons over age 
65 incur hospital bills they cannot 
pay. The opponents of the Social 
Security approach claim that argu- 
ment based on the plight of the needy 
over age 65 is not an argument for 
giving tax money to those who do 
not need it, and that the inconsist- 
ency of this argument is particu- 
larly apparent in view of the enact- 
ment last year of the Kerr-Mills 
legislation which was designed to 
take care of the medically needy 
who are over age 65. 

Arguments 2 and 3 should be con- 
sidered together. They are that the 
Kerr-Mills legislation took care of 
the needy, but now the federal gov- 
ernment should take care of “those 
millions who have no wish to receive 
care at the taxpayers expense,” and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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‘ that Social Security is a “‘self-sup- 
porting insurance” method of finane- 
ing the cost of medical care. 
ponents are quick to point out that 
these arguments are based on an 
improper presentation of the true 
nature of social security. They say 
Social Security “contributions” are 
tax payments, and those who receive 
benefits are receiving them at the 
expense of the taxpayers. Social 
Security taxes are not contributions 
into an insurance fund where they 
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will accumulate during the taxpay- 
er’s working years so that benefits 
in his old age will be paid from them. 

We in the insurance business are 
well aware that there are widespread 
misconceptions of the true nature of 
Social Security to the effect that it 
is an “insurance” fund. If these 
misconceptions are presented delib- 
erately it amounts to an attempt to 
disguise a welfare tax with the good 
name and public acceptance of pri- 
vate insurance. Done innocently, the 
effect is still the same. 

The instances of description of 
social security as insurance fund are 
endless. As a matter of fact these 
misconceptions are so widespread 
that the question of whether social 
security is insurance has gone all 
the way to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In the case of 
Arthur Fleming, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Appellant, 
v. Efraim Nestor, was decided on 
June 20, 1960. 

The Supreme Court in this case 

upheld this concept of the social se- 
curity system, and said: 
“The contractual interest of an em- 
ployee covered by the Act cannot be 
soundly analogized to that of a 
holder of an annuity whose right to 
benefits is bottomed on his contract- 
ual premium payments,” and stated 
further that: benefits under the Act 
“do not in any true sense depend on 
contribution to the program through 
the payment of taxes.” 


Definition of Insurance 


The Court does accept the broad 
description of social security as a 
form of “social insurance” as dis- 
tinguished from the type of con- 
tractual insurance with which we 
deal. It therefore seems important 
that we who are engaged in the in- 
surance business should insist that 
those who favor “social insurance” 
be required to define properly their 
use of the term “insurance” in con- 
nection with governmental welfare 
programs. And also that we should 
insist that they not go further and 
actually describe the private insur- 
ance mechanism as applicable to 
“social insurance.” Thus it is not a 
“self-supporting insurance method 
of financing the cost.” It is a tax, 
and the Congress and the public 
should realize it for what it is. 


In an address before the Los An- 
geles Rotary Club last September, 
Mr. James Oates, President of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S. said: 

“European actuaries have called the 
social security method of financing 
‘assessmentism,’ which is a rather 
accurate way of describing it. We 
assess the present producing work- 
ing force and their employers to 
raise funds with which to pay bene- 
fits to the present generation of old 
folks living in retirement. As it 
works out in practice, the present 
generation of oldsters is getting a 
handsome subsidy, which neither 
they nor their employers provided 
as an incident to their employment.” 


Public Acceptance 


Why is it that those who favor the 
social security approach to medical 
care for the aged and who must be 
informed concerning the true nature 
of social security persist in describ- 
ing it in terms which properly refer 
only to contractual insurance? Some 
critics have answered this question 
with another, to wit: “Is it that they 
feel that private insurance, by its 
performance, has won wide public 
approval and acceptance—an ap- 
proval and acceptance that might 
not be accorded a compulsory gov- 
ernment tax program if its true na- 


ture was widely understood ?” 


The observation that financing 
medical care under social security 
“would not place any burden on the 
general revenue” is technically cor- 
rect but it should be made crystal 
clear that it would place an addi- 
tional burden on the American tax- 
payer who pays the taxes for both 
general revenue and social security. 

Proponents of the administration 
bill argue that the program is a mod- 
est one, that it is not socialized med- 
icine and will not affect the doctor- 
patient relationship. In effect they 
seem to say that this bill is a very 
mild solution to a very hot political 
campaign issue. However, oppo- 
nents say that this proposal must be 
considered in light of the legislative 
history behind it, the history of so- 
cial security expansion and the pub- 
lic statements of advocates of the 
bill. 

The history of this bill goes back 
to the Senate consideration last year 
of the Forand Bill. When it was 
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rejected by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Senators Kennedy and An- 
derson offered an amendment which 
would have restricted the program 
to hospital and nursing care (the 
‘elimination of payments to the doc- 
tor ostensibly serving both to reduce 
cost and eliminate medical opposi- 
tion) and increase the eligible age 
of men and women to 68 (a further 
reduction in costs), the idea appar- 
ently being to cut the Forand pro- 
posal back far enough to get some- 
thing adopted. It has been charged 
by the opponents of the social secu- 
rity approach that the purpose was 
to get the social security philosophy 
into the law and then to expand it 
in future years just as other social 
security coverage has been expanded. 
The King-Anderson Bill is substan- 
tially the Kennedy-Anderson amend- 
ment of last year. 


Tremendous Expansion 


There is no need to document the 
tremendous expansion of social secu- 
rity over the relatively short time 
since its adoption. It is well known 
that every election year since World 
War II has seen the adoption of 
numerous liberalizations in benefits 
and coverage of this welfare law. 

This fact brings to mind a perti- 
nent observation attributable to one 
of our forefathers to the effect that 
“Liberty is seldom lost all at one 
time.” 

Opponents ask, “Is the Adminis- 
tration bill a ‘modest program’ and 
not socialized medicine, or is it in 
fact the foot-in-the-door establish- 
ing the principle of government 
health care not based on need?” 
Certainly it seems axiomatic that a 
principle once established will be 
subject to irresistible political pres- 
sure for widespread expansion. 

The argument is made that this 
program is in accord with the tra- 
ditional American system of placing 
responsibility to help finance retire- 
ment and health costs on the em- 
ployee and employer. Opponents 
reply that in the American system it 
is traditional for the employee and 
employer to share the cost of the 
employee’s retirement and the cost 
of health care while he is actively at 
work. They say that it is not tra- 
ditional for the employer to share 
the cost of health care for retired 
employees. If given enough time 
employers, employees and the pri- 


vate insurance business may be able 
to make this an American tradition, 
but this can only happen if govern- 
ment does not preempt the field of 
health care for retired workers. 

In addition to these rebuttals those 
who oppose the social security ap- 
proach argue that the basic political 
philosophy in a free society such as 
ours is founded on the concept that 
the proper function of government 
is to serve only those individual 
needs that cannot be met by private 
endeavor and the Admistration pro- 
posal violates this principle by pre- 
empting an area of our economy 
where private effort has already 
done a remarkable job and where it 
is rapidly enlarging its services. Ac- 
cording to H.E.W. figures, half of 
the 16 million Americans over age 
65 have some type of medical care 
insurance and another 4 million are 
medically indigent. And then there 
are those who, for a variety of rea- 
sons, may feel no need for health in- 
surance ; among these may be: those 
cared for by voluntary agencies ; doc- 
tors, nurses and other providers of 
medical care and their dependents ; 
veterans who can use veterans’ fa- 
cilities; those who receive care 
through employer and labor union 
provided clinics; members of re- 
ligious orders; seamen; Indians; 
those in various institutions; and of 
course those who have sufficient in- 
come or resources that they feel no 
need for insurance protection. 


Coverage of Senior Citizens 


The Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America has estimated that 
more than 65% of the over age 65 
who have a need for and want health 
insurance are now covered. Accord- 
ing to the H.I.A.A., the proportion 
of the aged covered by voluntary 
health insurance in the future can 
reasonably be expected to increase. 
Today an increasing number of those 
actively employed and covered under 
group insurance or Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans will have their 
coverage continued into retirement, 
in some instances with part or all 
of the premium paid by the em- 
ployer. An increasing number of the 
presently employed will also be per- 
mitted to convert their group in- 
surance or Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
coverage upon retirement. In other 
instances persons in their active 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fieldman | 


Whether you call him a fieldman, 
special representative or special 
agent, his is an exacting job. No 
getting by with mere congenial- 
ity; he’s got to know the multiple- 
line business. For only thus can 
he be of real help to his agents, 


working closely with them daily. 
And that’s his job. 

We invite you to measure the 

~, Trinity Universal 

Sy fieldman by 

woo saa” this standard. 

ante ay He is truly 

> a multiple-line 

man, trained to do an 

exceedingly complex 

job...and to do it well. 
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Proposals—Continved 


years are purchasing insurance on 
an individual policy basis which can 
be continued into retirement, in 
many instances on a basis that is 
guaranteed renewable for life. 
Others are purchasing insurance 
coverage which becomes paid-up at 
age 65 for life. As those people 
move into retirement, it is apparent 
that the proportion of insured old- 
sters will grow. In addition to this, 
with increased facilities being made 
available by all types of insurers, a 
rapidly increasing number of the 
presently retired are purchasing vol- 
untary health insurance coverage, 
Hence it is recognized in a recent 
study by Health Information Foun- 
dation that “the increase in health 
insurance for those 65 years and 
over is increasing at a faster rate 
than the rest of the population.” 
Financing medical care, like any 
other problems the aged have, is 
primarily the responsibility of the 
individual, and secondarily the re- 
sponsibility of the family. It is only 
the area beyond the capacity of the 
individual and his family that should 
be the responsibility of the taxpay- 
ers. There has been no demonstra- 
tion of real need of government aid 
beyond the medically indigent group 
for whose benefit the Kerr-Mills 
legislation was adopted. 
(The concluding installment of Mr, 
Shield’s article will appear im the 


June tssue.) 


TERMINOLOGY STUDY 


THe ComMMITTEE ON Property and 
Liability Insurance Terminology 
of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance 
has undertaken a long-range study 
to reach an agreement on in- 
surance terms which will help 
the industry communicate both 
among its own members and with 
the various publics with which it 
comes in contact. The criteria set 
up include preciseness, a positive 
rather than a negative meaning and 
simplicity. Some of the work will 
be done by subcommittees which will 
explore individual areas of the fire 
and casualty industry. Other com- 
mittees of the Association will ex- 
amine general insurance, life insur- 
ance and health insurance terms, 
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“There’s nothing wrong with my air conditioner. 
I was frozen out of a renewal... .” 


Have you been receiving a “cold recep- 
tion” at renewal time? What you need 
is fresh sales fuel from Bituminous. Bi- 
tuminous utilizes modern rating tech- 
niques to the utmost and tailors your 
client’s program accordingly. Bituminous 
accident prevention reduces losses and 
thus reduces costs for the insured. 
Prompt, realistic claim service provides 
on-the-spot settlement. Warm up your 
clients with fresh fuel that will help 
you get and keep substantial coverages 
in both comp and liability. Get your 


copy of “The Bituminous Story.” Write, 
or better yet, see the Bituminous branch 
manager nearest you . . . today. 





BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, tll.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Il!., and St. Louis, Mo. 











Speciaiists in Workmen's Compensation 


Bituminous ©: 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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For expert autoglass replacement... 
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WE INSTALL 
PNUR ge R cl ew 


If your feet hurt, you wouldn’t call an eye doctor. 
You'd call a foot expert. The same goes for auto- 
glass replacement. Your policyholders deserve the 
very best in fast, efficient service—and your AID 
(Autoglass Installation Dealer) is the man to see. 

AID shops employ skilled workmen who special- 
ize in installing safety glass. There’s no waiting at 


AID shops, and AID dealers can be depended upon 
for courteous, top-notch service. Any AID shop can 
install PPG Safety Glass in any American-made 
car or truck and 74 foreign cars. He’s identified by 
the familiar green and white sign, and you can find 
his name and address in the Yellow Pages. For 
expert replacement... call on AID. 


® All PPG Automotive Safety Glass complies with every recognized safety code. 


G Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals * Fiber Glass 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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Super-Safety on Super-Roads 


HETHER YOU CALL them ex- 
pane thruways, or turn- 
pikes America’s superhigh- 
ways are engineered for fastest, 
safest travel. The motorist is per- 
mitted higher speeds with no traffic 
lights, stop signs, or cross-traffic. A 
limited number of entrances and 
exits are spaced about 20 to 40 miles 
apart, service stations about 30 miles 
apart. Scenery is usually unvaried 
for miles. 


Special Skills 


This very special driving environ- 
ment requires special driving skills. 
Any motorists planning a vacation 
or long driving trip this year might 
pay particular attention to six con- 
siderations suggested by Lincoln- 
Mercury experts. The six items in- 
clude : Condition of the car ; action in 
emergencies; your condition as a 
driver ; trip care and planning ; turn- 
pike driving techniques; and night 
driving precautions. 

Many expressway accidents are 
caused by cars pulled off the road 
because of mechanical failure. Make 
sure engine, tires, brakes, exhaust 
system, windshield wipers and lights 
are in good shape before starting the 
trip. Leave your troubles at home. 
Once on the road, stop every two 
hours to have fuel, water, oil and 
tire conditions checked. 
though automobiles 
built to the highest standards 
and even if you take the precautions 


suggested 


Even 


today’s are 


above, something con- 
ceivably could go wrong. If it does, 
safety experts say to pull onto the 
shoulder of the road, raise the hood 
of the ear, tie a handkerchief to the 
radio aerial or the left door handle; 
then wait. Don’t turn an emergency 
into an accident by standing too 


close to the road and don’t leave the 


For May, 1961 


There's no trick to driving safely on thruways and turnpikes, but putting good driving 
habits into use is particularly important when travelling on these high-speed highways. 


car to hitchhike. A road patrol or 
service car will come along soon. 

Special driving tests made on our 
superhighways by Lincoln-Mercury 
show that the constant pace and un- 
varied scenery often produce “turn- 
pike trance” in motorists who travel 
long distances. “Turnpike trance” 
or “highway hypnosis,” among the 





most frequent causes of accidents, 
is the drowsiness brought on by the 
too-comfortable driving conditions 
a false sense of security. 

Avoid driving into trouble by get- 
ting a good night’s sleep before 
starting out and by stopping for five 
minutes every two hours to stretch 


(Continued on next page) 
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Take a lesson from the bee. Hard work 
and resourcefulness are two impor- 
tant elements of success. Add to this 
a vigorous imagination, a strong spark 
of enthusiasm and you have the fac- 
tors which make today’s professional 
insurance producera standout. Millers 
National and Illinois Insurance Com- 
panies, with a broad portfolio of 
coverages and a service unsur- 
passed, complement the ‘profes- 
sional’ in his day-to-day selling effort. 
It’s a genuine success story which 
you may wish to try! 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + CHICAGO 6 


sOaperdent 





Space means safety at high speeds. Don't tailgate. Allow at least one car length for 
each ten miles of your speed—that's a minimum of half a city block at 60 miles an hour. 


Super-Safety—Continued 


and relax. If you find yourself get- 
ting drowsy between stops, open the 
window to get some air. Sing, talk 
aloud, move your eyes, chew gum, 
change the position of your seat. . 
stay alert! 

Plan the vacation carefully—pick 
up highway maps, study them, decide 
which entrances and exits you want 
to use and where you'll stop for food 
and fuel. Then you can look forward 
to a smooth trip. Most important: 
watch for your exit. Even if you 
miss it by only a few feet, there’s no 
turning back. U-turns are dangerous 
and against the law on expressways 

. backing up is asking for trou- 
ble. 


Sound Techniques 


A great number of turnpike acci- 
dents are rear-end collisions caused 
by tailgating. You are traveling at 
high speeds—88 feet per second— 
and must remain at least ten car 
lengths behind the auto ahead. 

When you want to pass, make sure 
no one is in your blind spot (the 
area behind your rear left fender), 
check your rear-view mirror, side 
mirror, and ahead. Sound the horn 
or flash headlights as a signal so the 


driver of the car in front is aware 
of you. Then pass quickly so as not 
to remain in his blind spot. Don’t 
pull in until you can see his head- 
lights in your rear-view mirror. 

Acceleration and deceleration 
lanes at entrances and exits are de- 
signed to help you blend with the 
traffic you're leaving or joining. 
You enter acceleration lanes and ad- 
just your speed to the fast-moving 
turnpike traffic. Time your approach 
from the first instant you can see 
an oncoming car so that you can 
blend with the traffic. Enter the de- 
celeration lane at cruising speed. 

At night, adjust speed so you can 
stop short of anything within range 
of your headlights. You’re only as 
safe as your vision, so keep windows 
and mirrors clean. 

If the thought of driving on the 
same road with a “blind” driver 
doesn’t appeal to you—lower your 
beams when approaching a car. 
Dimming lights on the instrument 
panel will help your vision. 

It takes one-third to one-half less 
time to travel on expressways than 
on regular roads. Travel is more 
economical, regardless of tolls, be- 
cause fuel, wear and tear are saved. 
Superhighways are the safest means 
of motor travel yet devised. The 
rest is up to you. 


There's no place for roadhogs on turnpikes which are designed for safe travel at high 
speeds. On superhighways of all places don't straddle white lines; stay in the proper lane. 
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Nothing is more gentle 
oe) C 


than smoke— 


nothing more frightful | 


( Victor Hugo, 1802-1885) 


The smoke that heralds an unfriendly fire is indeed frightful. But it may also 
be useful! There are many places where the smoke itself can be utilized to give 
an automatic signal so swiftly that fire can be smothered while still in its smol- 
dering stages. 

ADT automatic smoke detection and alarm service goes into action at the 
first tell-tale puff of smoke, and by being faster than the flames, can save untold 
damage in areas such as: 

Record-storage vaults Fur vaults 


Computer and electronic data Heating, ventilating or air conditioning- ducts 


processing rooms and electrical Bins containing seasonal stock such as 
switching centers hops or tobacco 


The system operates automatically to call emergency forces and to sound a 
local alarm. In duct systems it will also act automatically and simultaneously to 
shut off air-circulation fans and close dampers. 


For information on the full line of ADT Protection Services, write for free 
booklet (Canada and U.S. only). Or call an ADT security specialist, listed in 
your phone book under Fire Alarms and Burglar Alarms. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY AGT 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
A NATIONWIHIODE ORGANIZATION 





OFFICE PITFALLS 


THE SERENE ATMOSPHERE of an of- 
fice often belies the true situation. 
There are dangers beyond what many 
people might think. The principal 
source of disabling injuries is falls; 
next is the handling of objects and 
materials, and then striking against 
equipment. Here are ten unsafe acts 
considered most disastrous : 

1. Desk and cabinet 
open. 

2. Paper clips and rubber bands, 
etc., left on floor. 

3. Standing on chairs or caster type 
stools. 


drawers left 


4. Power wires, extension cords and 
telephone leads strung across aisles 
or passageways. 

5. Persons running in aisles, on 
stairs or in corridors. 

6. Improper lifting of office ma- 
chines and other heavy equipment. 
7. File trays, small cabinets and 
other objects protruding beyond 
desk tops or left on top of file cabi- 
nets. 

8. Horse play, such as throwing 
paper clips, shooting rubber bands, 
startling and distracting noises and 
gestures, leading to accidents. 

9. Pointed or sharp objects such as 
razor blades, pen and pencil points, 
knives, chipped or broken glass, 
paper and file fasteners handled im- 
properly. 

10. Using the waste basket for an 
ash tray, lighted cigarettes left burn- 
ing in ash trays and other acts that 
cause fires. 


—Safety Information 
—Royal Liverpool Group 


SPRINKLERS GUARD BOOKS 


NEW PROOF THAT a fire protective 
device long rejected by libraries and 
other record centers will effectively 
guard books and documents was of- 
fered in fire experiments conducted 
by the Factory Mutual Engineering 
Division to test the effectiveness of 
automatic sprinklers in such situa- 
tions. 


the 


losses 


Many librarians have feared that 
sprinklers meant possible water dam- 
age to their books, and in any case 
that books stacked on shelving would 
not burn. Fire protection engineers, 
on the other hand, have preached that 
sprinklers are needed wherever com- 
bustible materials are stored—and 
books, in stacks or not, are combus- 
tible. They argued strongly that 
with sprinkler protection, any dam- 
age to a library’s books from fire and 
water would be kept to a minimum. 

To resolve the argument, Factory 
Mutual arranged fire tests last De- 
cember in a duplication of typical 
library conditions. 

Two identical fires were started in 
a four-tier section of library shelving 
containing about eleven thousand 
books—discarded books of no value. 
The first test was with automatic 
sprinklers in service, the second with 
none, 

In the sprinklered test, fire had 
spread through the books for less 
than four minutes when the first 
sprinkler opened. In another four 
minutes a second sprinkler head be- 
gan discharging water. Firespread 
in the books. stopped almost immedi- 
ately and gradually it was extin- 
guished. 

How did the books fare? Fire 
damaged 10% of the books and most 
of these were reparable. Another 
27% were wet—from damp to 
soaked—and all were reparable. 

This was in sharp contrast to the 
unsprinklered test, when the fire 
burned unhampered for ten minutes 
and all four tiers of shelving were 
involved. 

Because the test structure was in 
danger at this point, hose lines were 
brought in, in much the way a fire 
department would have to attack an 
actual blaze. The fire was extin- 
guished but continued smoldering 
for hours. 

About 90% of the books were 
charred deeply or completely des- 
troyed, 24% were scorched and the 
remainder were soaked. 


THEFTS FROM AUTOS 
VEHICLES 


THEFTS OF GOODS FROM cars and 
trucks will this year reach a new 
all-time peak, possibly a third of a 
billion dollars worth, with practi- 
cally every type of goods effected 
and practically every community 
from coast to coast, according to 
Jack Seide, president of the Babaco 
Alarm Systems. “This year’s great 
upswing in cargo thefts is being felt 
especially hard in connection with 
local pick-up and delivery trucks 
and salesmen’s cars,” he added in an 
address before the Mariners-Port of 
Indianapolis, an organization of in- 
surance men specializing in coverage 
on goods in transit. 


GOOD SAMARITAN 


WHILE ENTERING an office building 
an insured saw an elderly lady about 
to collide with heavy swinging doors. 
He reached out to stop the door and 
caught his hand between both doors. 
He fractured his left ring finger and 
was paid $216.66 in disability pay- 
ments. 


—Agents Record 
—National Casualty Co. 


DELAYED REST 


A ROCHESTER MAN who was struck 
by a hit-and-run driver, climbed 
into his car, chased the assailant 
through traffic for thirty minutes, 
helped a policeman catch the of- 
fender, then climbed into an ambul- 
ance to lay down for the trip to the 


hospital. 


—The Casualty & Surety Journal 
—A.CSC 


LIGHT POLE INCIDENT 


AN INSURED was raising a light pole 
for the City, when it slipped and fell 
on him, fracturing his pelvis. His 
payment for the hospital, medical 
and partial disability expenses came 
to $608.82. 


—Agents Record 
—National Casualty Co. 
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Fire Losses 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 
January 
February 
March 


1961 1960 
$ 117,252,000 $92,949,000 
116,606,000 96,782,000 
116,365,000 


$306,096,000 
98,106,000 
86,940,000 
82,829,000 
82,998,000 
90,037,000 
81,845,000 
92,730,000 
84,340,000 
101,903,000 


$1,107,824,000 


August .... 
September . 
October .... 
November . 
December .. 


TOTAL . 


Losses by Years 
1951 $730,084,000 1956 $989,290,000 
1952 815,134,000 1957 1,023,190,000 
1953 864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 
1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 
1955 885,218,000 1960 1,107,824,000 


Motor Vehicle 
Deaths 


Morth 1959 1960 
January 2,824 2,880 
February 2,401 2,370 


2 Months 5,225 5,250 
2,390 
2,950 
3,330 
3,200 
3,480 
3,460 
3,480 
3,720 
3,420 
3,520 


Total 37,910 38,200 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


Aecidental 
Deaths 


One Month 
1961 1960 Change 
ALL TYPES . 7,100 7,600 —7% 
Motor Vehicle . 2,650 2,880 —8% 
Other Public .. 900 1,150 —22% 
11100 49% 
2,700 —4% 








IT'S EASY. 

TO 

CONTACT 

YOUR 

CLIENTS 

EVERY 

MONTH 

WITH 

A GIFT AM. 
SUBSCRIPTION _.. 


TO 


SAFETY 
MAINTENANCE 


. . . the magazine designed for 
better safety programming 


A gift subscription to Safety Maintenance 
Magazine is an excellent monthly reminder of 
your constant concern and consideration for 
your clients’ welfare. It also provides him with 
an authoritative source of tested safety methods 
and procedures that speed production and re- 
duce costly accidents. Safety Maintenance is a 
channel of proven aids to loss prevention. It 
establishes a sound safety program in companies 
where you have a substantial stake. 


For a perfect monthly contact with your 
clients and safety ideas that pay off in loss 
prevention ... subscribe to Safety Mainte- 
nance Magazine for your clients, now. 


Write for special discount rates. 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA’S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


ALFRED M. BEST 
COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 

NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





Single Subscription: 
$4.00 a year 


$6.00 for two years 
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another 
expert installation! 


Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF Dealers ¢ aN USE 


noo | THESE 
onector’ || “GUIDES” 


| /Shate— 
just have a knack for quality auto Wa 
glass installations. That’s because | avmmonZze |) TO FIND 


a 
- 


RProof \ 
cage HIM 


they’re auto glass experts replacing | FAST 


1S 
parted STA 
v AND 


with top quality SHAT-R-PROOF 
Laminated Safety Glass. That’s why 
it's good business for you to specify 
your Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF 
Dealer for all your auto glass 


replacement claims. BA ary TEREST. 


in The 
Yellow Pages 


BEST place to REPLACE 


NOTICE: NEW, 1961 NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF AUTHORIZED 
SHAT-R-PROOF DEALERS NOW AVAILABLE. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


C] Send me, 1961 Edition V, National Directory of Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF 
Dealers. 


(] Send me information on SHAT-R-PROOF movies and speakers, now avail- 
able for insurance meetings and conventions. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


SHATTERPROOF GLASS CORPORATION 
4815 CABOT AVENUE DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 





TRAFFIC SAFETY 


A HIGH SCHOOL AUTO safety contest 
is being sponsored by the American 
Motorists Insurance Company for 
the sixth consecutive year with the 
aim of encouraging high school 
newspapers to lead in instilling safe 
driving attitudes among young 
Americans. Students in every pub- 
lic, private and parochial high school 
in the United States are eligible to 
compete for twenty-nine cash prizes 
totalling $2,625. Basis of the awards 
will be traffic safety promotion work 
done by students in their schools be- 
tween February 28 and April 7. 
Last year, some 1,300 entries in the 
contest were received from 200 
schools. 


SAFETY STUDY 


A sTuDY OF THE Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s motor carrier 
safety regulations is being made by 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. Thomas N. 
Boate, manager of the Association’s 
accident prevention department, said 
the organization’s commerical vehi- 
cle committee has begun the study 
as a cooperative effort to develop 
fleet safety recommendations to be 
submitted for consideration and 
adoption by the ICC. 

Mr. Boate said the committee’s 
study will include such proposals as 
the extension of ICC jurisdiction to 
include certain classes of cargo and 
some classes of vehicles that are not 
now covered. This program was in- 
tended to assist ICC make more 
effective its nationwide program of 
preventing highway traffic accidents 
involving interstate carriers. The 
commercial vehicle committee, com- 
prised of engineering specialists, 
also carries on research to provide 
model fleet safety programs which 
are intended to assist motor vehicle 
fleet operators to avoid accidents. 
One such activity is the assistance 
provided in the operation of the Na- 
tional Committee for Motor Fleet 
Supervisor Training. The National 
Committee currently offers approxi- 
mately 50 training courses a year 
at that number of participating col- 
leges and universities throughout 
the United States. Since the incep- 
tion of its training program it is 
estimated that the committee has 
offered more than 600 courses. 








‘Better service is the key to writing better quality, high 
premium business . . . and the only way to offer a better 
service in Public Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
coverages is to use a competent specialist like Con- 
solidated. 


Consolidated offers one of the finest underwriting and 
claims services in the insurance field . . . with a loss pre- 
vention department second to none .. . a claims depart- 
ment which is a model for the industry . . . a multiplicity 
of services under one roof . . . and all available to you 
through a single phone call. More and more agents and 
brokers, in more and more areas are turning to Con- 
solidated for help . . . and getting it. 


Call on us the next time you have a good insurance pros- 
pect. See for yourself why it pays to do business with 


Consolidated. 


Photograph by Constance Bannister 


THE CONSOLIDATED COMPANIES 


HARRY STRONGIN, President 


CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONG ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 CLINTON STREET — BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE EAST AND MIOWEST 
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LIABILITY REDUCTIONS 


SUBSTANTIAL RATE reductions for 
many outboard motor boat owners 
covered by comprehensive personal 
liability and farmer’s*comprehensive 
personal liability policies have been 
filed by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. The 
apply to all states except Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin. They became effective 
March 22 in all other states and in 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico ; except that they were effective 
April 1 in Hawaii and April 19 in 
Texas. The revisions include a gen 
eral rate reduction in the northern 
states of approximately 20% because 
boating there is a seasonal sport. 
Additional reductions ranging from 


revisions 


changes 


20% to 40% apply to outboard mo- 
tors of 50 horsepower or more. 

The basic CPL and FCPL rates 
have also been revised in several 
states. In all states except Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin the FCPL charges for 
total acreage in excess of 160 acres 
are reduced 50%. Manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ bodily injury liabil- 
ity rates were revised in 27 states. 

Revised rules, classifications and 
rates applicable to comprehensive 
personal and farmer’s comprehensive 
personal liability insurance have been 
announced by the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau. The revisions be- 
came effective March 22 in 40 of the 
45 jurisdictions where the Bureau 
is licensed. They became effective 
April 19 in Texas and have not yet 
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been approved in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire and Wiscon- 
sin, 

Revised manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ bodily injury liability rates 
filed by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters became effective 
March 22 in 27 states. Generally the 
revisions are upward, 


AUTO PROGRAM 


THE NATIONAL Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association 
have filed their package automobile 
policy and safe driver rating plan 
in New Jersey to become effective 
June 1. At the same time liability 
rates for private passenger cars will 
be increased an average of 2.6%. 
Physical damage rates will remain 
unchanged, 

The safe driver plan and package 
automobile policy of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and other rating organizations have 
been approved in Virginia effective 
June 1. At the same time an average 
increase of 12.2% in basic automo- 
bile liability rates and an average 
reduction of 7.8% in physical dam- 
age rates will become effective. 


MEDICAL RATE CHANGES 


THe New York department ap- 
proved a revised filing of the West- 
ern New York Medical Plan (the 
Buffalo area’s Blue Shield plan) un- 
der which rates were increased an 
average of 24.5% effective May 1. 
The Plan had previously sought an 
increase of 36.1% on service type 
contracts only it was disapproved. 
The new filing calls for a lesser in- 
crease for service type contracts and 
an increase in indemnity contract 
rates. 


FIRE RATE INCREASE 


REVISED FIRE RATES filed by the 
Oregon Fire Rating Bureau became 
effective in that state on April 1. 
Although the rates on certain classi- 
fications were decreased, the over- 
all effect of the changes was an 
average increase of 2.5%. 
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“Here’s how I made sure I held 
one of my best accounts!” 


by a Tennessee insurance agent 


*“When you have good accounts, you can be sure 
of one thing—competition! And this year I knew 
it would be tougher than ever to hold one of my 
larger accounts. So I began making plans long 
before renewal time. 


“TI called in Bob Gulgusky, Special Agent for 
The American and told him the story. The first 
thing Bob did was to initiate preliminary under- 
writing and engineering surveys and then turned 
his findings over to the Branch Office at Nashville. 


* “Tn short order, Casualty Manager Bill Watson 
worked up a 3-year Retrospective Rating Plan D 
proposal covering Auto Fleet Liability, General 
Liability and Workmen’s Comp. It was tailor-made 
for my client—gave him a solid protection pro- 
gram, plus potential premium savings in the future. 
And when the three of us presented our proposal, 
after we made some changes—on the spot—the 
client bought it! 


AUTOMOBILE + BONDS + BURGLARY .- 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES - 


“TI had just taken The American into my office a 
few months before this because of their multiple- 
line facilities—and when they helped me save this 
$40,000 account, they certainly proved themselves 
to me!”’ 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business ... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


ccoeol™ Seccommnandh Mascot 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


GENERAL LIABILITY + GLASS 


GROUP ACCIDENT & HEALTH + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE + MULTIPLE PERIL * WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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pect of losing those in our employ. 
Proof of that statement is the fact 
that when the recent civil service 
examination was given to fill that 
vacancy there were no applicants. 
This makes it difficult to adequately 
staff the rate regulation bureau. It 
results in lapsing of some of our 4p- 
propriation which finds its way to 
the general fund. In spite of my in- 
ability to fill the position it is still 
necessary to carry the position on 
our table of organization with the 
hope that competent personnel can 
either be recruited or developed. 


Your counsel 


is relied on with complete confi- 
dence by your client. You’ll safe- 
guard his interests — and yours — 
when you point out the need for 
a factual, provable appraisal as the 
only sound basis for determining 
his insurance protection. 


THE LLOYD ‘THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 


HOME OFFICE: 
4411 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES COAST TO COAST: 


Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 

Des Moines 


Detroit 

Grand Rapids 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Los Angeles 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 





K. L. PEARCE COMPANY 


PAVROLL AUDIT SERVICE 


AGENCY CONTACT ALWAYS 


HOME OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE Bidg. 
OES MOINES, (OWA * Phones CH 3-8649. CH 3.8640 
tOWA © MINNESOTA © OAKOTAS ¢ NEBRASKA 
MISSOURI © JLLINOIS © WISCONSIN ¢ INDIANA 
MICHIGAN © KANSAS ¢ OKLAHOMA * COLORADO 
NEW MEXICO 
Associates in Other States 


The insurance department has 
three complaint offices. The prin- 
cipal one is located in Harrisburg 
with the other two located in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. The total 
complement of this division is 
twenty-seven employees. They have 
the responsibility of servicing and 
helping to resolve the complaints of 
approximately 11,000,000 citizens of 
Pennsylvania. Their work is tedious 
and must be exact in the prepara- 
tion and conducting of formal hear- 
ings where necessary. 

The number of complaints filed 
with the department has shown a 
steady increase. Some 1,000 com- 
plaints were filed in 1945; some 3,- 
000 in the year 1952; the number 
of complaints processed in our divi- 
sion of complaints as of the end of 
the fiscal year 1960, totals 5,380— 
for the same period 23,166 inquiries 
were answered. 


Agents Licensing 


Another important function of the 
insurance department is the licens- 
ing of agents and brokers, including 
excess brokers and nonresident as 
well. By statute no one may be li- 
censed unless the commissioner is 
satisfied that the applicant is worthy 
of a license. Applicants for such 
licenses are required to pass an ex- 
amination, testing their knowledge 
of the lines of insurance which they 
are proposing to write. Recently we 
inaugurated a new system of exam- 
ining these applicants, which system 
is one of the first instituted by any 
insurance department in the United 
States. We are departing from the 
essay type of examinations to that 
of multiple choice. By doing so we 
are confident that we will gain the 
result of having licensed a better 
qualified individual in that we will 
succeed in broadening the scope and 
area as well as the depth of the ex- 
aminations. The papers will be ma- 
chine graded thereby eliminating any 
human error and reducing the time 
element involved so as to permit a 
quicker return of the results to the 
industry. The services of qualified 
educators have been obtained to 
make up the examinations and the 
services of Penn State University 
will be continued to be used in edit- 
ing the examinations and in grading 
them. This has received enthusiastic 


backing of the state agents’ associa- 
tion. 

For the fiscal year ending May 31, 
1960, some 14,839 agents’ examina- 
tions were listed and some 497 bro- 
kers’ examinations were listed ; 201,- 
799 renewal applications for agents 
were processed and 14,280 renewal 
applications for brokers were proc- 
essed, 

The services of this division will 
be greatly increased should we suc- 
ceed in passing legislation requiring 
the licensing of the agents of do- 
mestic mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies, and we believe we will succeed. 
The number of new agents added to 
the responsibilities of that division 
will amount to 15,000. Incidentally, 
each new agent will also bring with 
him a license fee and thereafter each 
new applicant will bring with him an 
examination fee and will thereby in- 
crease the revenue of this depart- 
ment, a matter which I will take up 
later in this report. 


I have continued to preside over 
public hearings on extremely impor- 
tant rate filings. We have just con- 
cluded an adjudication based on an 
extensive hearing on a Blue Shield 
application for rate increases. Ear- 
lier in the biennium we conducted a 
fire rate hearing and wrote an ad- 
judication thereon. We will continue 
public hearings on all important rate 
filings but we would point out that 
these hearings are very costly and 
consume considerable time of myself 
and members of my staff. That they 
are absolutely necessary and have 
been most beneficial goes without 
saying. Not receiving as much pub- 
licity are the hearings we conduct on 
the activities of insurance agents and 
brokers as well as companies. These, 
too, are costly and time consuming. 


The N.A.I.C. 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has _ re- 
elected me to the executive commit- 
tee of said association. As one of 
the ranking members of this asso- 
ciation I submit that the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is entitled 
to have this position performed with 
ability and credit to the public of 
this state. 

The United States Senate con- 
tinues to conduct extensive investi- 
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gations to determine the effective- 
ness of state regulation of the 
insurance industry. The work of the 
Insurance Department of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has been 
time and again the subject of com- 
plimentary comments on the part of 
members of the United States Sen- 
ate. 


The question “who shall supervise 
this great industry” constantly faces 
the United States Senate and Penn- 
sylvania. Can and will the states 
perform their obligation as a govern- 
ing body or must the Federal gov- 
ernment intervene and _ regulate? 
Judgment could well be passed by 
the people on this question, and thus 
it should be, for our responsibilities 
are most importantly to the people. 
If state regulation of insurance is to 
prevail, we must prove worthy of 
our stewardship. To meet that re- 
sponsibility, it is absolutely essential 
that we have appropriated to the 
insurance department monies suffi- 
cient to perform our statutory duties. 


Eminently Qualified 


It is my opinion, both as the in- 
surance commissioner and as a citi- 
zen of this Commonwealth, that we 
the people of Pennsylvania are em- 
inently qualified to properly govern 
ourselves. We have in this great 
Commonwealth the finest educa- 
tioual institutions found anywhere in 
the world. They can and do supply 
the very finest in personnel. There 
is no need for Federal intervention 
in the insurance field. The insurance 
industry—stock and mutual compa- 
nies, fraternals, beneficials, agents 
and brokers, is anxious to have con- 
tinued effective supervision of insur- 
ance by the Commonwealth. I, as 
the insurance commissioner, and the 
insurance industry, recognize that if 
we in Pennsylvania, the third largest 
premium writing state in the union, 
fail in our obligation to the policy- 
holders, then !‘ederal regulation of 
the insurance industry should and 
will follow. 

If you conclude, as I am sure you 
do, that we can and will govern our- 
selves, then we must be provided 
the tools necessary to perform the 
job. 

The insurance department is not 
a revenue spending agency. On the 
contrary it is a revenue raising 





the field service assistance provided by our 
representatives. Major offices are located 
throughout the country and the free world. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
INSURANCE GROUP) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GRANITE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Manchester, New Hampshire 








You’re in the 
driver’s seat 


If you’re the sort of agent who 
likes to be out on the street 
where the customers are, you 
ought to team up with 
Harleysville. We 

provide the hard-working 
background help that 

keeps you free to spend 

your time selling. We 

promote your business, 
advertise it, supply the 

literature you need to sell a 
diversified portfolio of coverages. 
We even take care of your 

Auto renewals—electronically. 
Interested in Harleyville’s sort of service 
for your sort of agent? 

Let’s talk it over, because 


IT HELPS TO le g 


SURANCE 


agency. Fees during the fiscal year HARLEYSVILLE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. - HARLEYSVILLE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. - HOME OFFICE: HARLEYSVILLE, PA. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ending May 31, 1960, amounted to 
$1,474,690 with expenditures 
amounting to $1,021,850 leaving an 
excess of $452,840, which found its 
way into the general fund. With 
enactment into law of the bill re- 


quiring licensing of agents of do- 
mestic mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies, the revenue of this department 
will be increased by no less than 
$50,000 annually. 


This does not include premium 
taxes of some $29,374,328 for the 
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Do you know about 


BENT 


WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, fresh, 
concise authoritative reports on a// current happenings in the insur- 


Last week's legal decisions, policy changes, production figures and 
stock offerings are just samples of the kind of necessary, vital infor- 
mation you get continually from BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life and the Fire 
and Casualty, BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a weekly must for 


outstanding company executives and forward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs twenty dollars annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 








same period plus net income taxes 
and capital stock taxes. 

I continue to point out the exist- 
ence of a legal question regarding 
collection of fees by the insurance 
department for licensing agents and 
brokers, which fees substantially ex- 
ceed the department’s expenses of 
administering such license issuance. 
Is the “profit” of $452, 840, referred 
to above, an improper payment into 
the general fund? A 1947 decision 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania held a statute to be unconsti- 
tutional which authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to impose 
certain license fees upon dealers in 
oleomargarine. The court reasoned 
that a revenue raising tax cannot be 
imposed upon a business under the 
guise of a policy regulation, and that 
if the amount of a license fee is 
grossly disproportionate to the sum 
required to pay the cost of such reg- 
ulation, the fee is unconstitutionally 
excessive. I stress that I am merely 
pointing out the legal questions and 
directing it to your attention: I am 
not trying to resolve it. 


Accepts Responsibility 


The insurance industry has never 

and does not now—seek to avoid 
that financial responsibility. The in- 
surance industry more than sustains 
the financial cost of operation of the 
department and is extremely anxious 
that the fees and billings for serv- 
ices rendered by the department be 
used to defray the cost of the proper 
and efficient operation of the depart- 
ment. 

The insurance industry does not 
wish to destroy the possibility of fair 
and effective regulation of the in- 
dustry by the respective states. It 
vigorously favors such regulation 
and accepts the financial responsi- 
bility to sustain it. The industry 
asks, through its insurance commis- 
sioner, the members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to 
not deprive it of the opportunity to 
meet its own responsibility to the 
policy-holding public. 


Small Percentage 


I should like to point out to the 
members of this committee that a 
survey conducted by the Ohio In- 
surance Industry—an independent, 
non-political agency—showing the 
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percentage of funds spent for opera- 
tion of the state insurance depart- 
ments in relation to taxes and fees 
collected, indicates that the Com- 
monwealth spent but 3.32% of the 
total taxes and fees collected to ad- 
minister the insurance department. 

This is in contrast to the over- 
whelming majority of other states: 
Massachusetts 7.05%; New Jersey 
4.36% ; New York 7.79%; Texas 
6.71%. On and on goes the roll call 
of states. 


Reasonable Expenditures 


In spite of the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania ranked third in number of 
companies licensed, fourth in pre- 
mium volume, and fifth in amount of 
taxes and fees collected, we never- 
theless rank 24th in the percentage 
of funds spent for operation of the 
insurance department in relation to 
the total revenue collected. 


ARGOSY DISCUSSES A&H 


AN ARTICLE APPEARING in the May 
issue of Argosy Magazine warns 
readers to check the benefits pro- 
vided by the group plans offered by 
their union or employer. Too many 
people, says the article, “What Ails 
Your Health Plan?”, who enter the 
hospital thinking that everything will 
be ‘free,’ find that the major portion 
of the costs come out of their own 
pockets. The article, written by 
Arthur Henley, recommends the 
purchase of a major medical policy 
with features as liberal as can be 
afforded by the individual. A num- 
ber of the standard policies are dis- 
cussed in chart form, with the best 
features of each pointed out. 

Mr. Henley cites the case of a man, 
covered by a Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Family policy with a premium of 
$165.00 annually, whose son entered 
the hospital for a tonsillectomy. Com- 
plications arose after the operation, 
a specialist was needed, and the total 
bill was $786.00. Since the insured’s 
annual salary was $5,800, he wasn’t 
elegible for full payment, and the 
group insurance paid only $195, leav- 
ing a sum equal to almost 1/10th of 
the insured’s salary to be paid out 
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You can have a forms program tailored to your com- 
== pany’s needs which will speed, not impede work flow. 


For example—policies designed-engineered from time 


and motion studies .. . 


in snap-out (including Short 


Write®) or continuous formats, with the added advan- 
tage of guaranteed text on all Bureau policies. Plus 
controls printed in every policy which create “automa- 
tion on paper” to smoothly integrate with your data 
processing procedures. 

What does this individual design service cost? Nothing, 
because in 50 years of serving the insurance industry R & S 
has developed and maintains a highly skilled team of 
specialists, experienced in each phase of insurance printing 


and systemization. 


Call in an R & S specialist and be convinced that — 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE PRINTING 
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Executive Offices: 176 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 
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SALES OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Dallas - Danville, Ill. 
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of his own pocket. The author’s 
contention is that situations such as 
this are to be found far more often 
than the average person suspects. 
The solution which he suggests is 
to set aside at least $100 per year for 
immediate medical expenses, and 
then to secure adequate major medi- 
cal coverage. Mr. Henley stresses 
that the policy selected should be 
guaranteed renewable for life, with 
as low a deductible as possible and 
a high benefit ceiling. 


CATASTROPHES 


A HAILSTORM in Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana and a windstorm in Illinois on 
March 27 each caused losses esti- 
mated to exceed $1 million. The 
losses have been assigned catastro 
phe serial numbers 16 and 17 respec- 
tively by The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The Board also 
assigned serial number 18 to losses 
caused by a hailstorm in Dallas, 
Texas and vicinity on March 28. 
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ADDITIONAL INCOME from in- 
creased commissions can be found in 
your files right at this moment. Many 
of your present clients should be inter- 
ested in Business Life Insurance Plans 
... plans that bring high commissions. 
At no extra cost, you can have an expert 
from the Business Planning Department 
of your local AXtna Life General Agency 


work in your behalf. He'll act as a valu- 





able member of your staff, without add- 


ing to your payroll. 


To get your added profits, enlist the 
advanced underwriting services of A°tna 
Life. Check your files for prospects 
today. 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: A2tna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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N THIS ARTICLE | plan to consider 
| i field of corporate life values 
and how risk analysis may be used 
in the solution of such problems. 
Basically there are three steps in the 
concept of risk analysis. The first is 
the discovery of all applicable risks. 
This is generally done by inspection 
and interrogation. The second is 
analysis, classification and evaluation 
of the risks. This step includes the 
important function of assigning each 
risk some dimensions such as possi- 
bility and probability of occurrence 
and, if possible, a dollar value. The 
final step is the design of a program 
that best solves the risks encountered 

this will include some insurance, 
some other methods of combating 
risk and some combinations of the 
two. This technique has been gen- 
erally used in the solutions of risk 
which affects the physical assets of 
a business. I think the time has come 
to broaden its use into other major 
problems that beset business. 


Corporate Life Values 


Earlier | used the phrase—corpo- 
rate life values, which includes all 
forms of legal entity. Let’s examine 
this for a minute and see what it 
really means. Roughly translated, 
the life values of a corporation are 
sometimes called, “good will.” Many 
of us, during the past few years have 
purchased common stocks at prices 
far above the “book” or “liquidating” 
value of the assets of those firms. 
Why have we been willing to do 
this? Was it because we thought the 
physical assets were going to in- 
crease in value (I don’t mean market 
value )—or was it because we thought 
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Risk Analysis 


the earnings would increase? If it 
was because we thought the earnings 
would increase, did we think the 
physical assets were going to increase 
their ability to earn money—or was 
it because we thought the people who 
manipulate them were going to get 
better? The plain hard fact of the 
matter is that the difference between 
the “going” value and the “liquidat- 
ing” value of a firm is the people who 
run it! 


Dollar Value 


These preliminary remarks have 
been simply to force a realization of 
the dollar value of those assets that 
do not normally appear on balance 
sheets. Sometimes they can equal 
the physical assets or be even five 
or ten times as great. Now, if we 
can agree that those assets are real, 
even though unwritten, what are 
some of the risks of loss that con- 
front them? 

People may die, they may become 
disabled, they may leave their em- 
ployer for a more desirable situation, 
or they may simply become disen- 
chanted and thereby materially re- 
duce their effectiveness—and there 
are more. Now that we have posed 
the problem what should be done 
about it? Traditionally, at least until 
recently, the general insurance man 
has left this area to the life insurance 
man and the life insurance agent has 
gone in looking for insurance situa- 
tions: i.e., “buy and sell” “key em- 
ployee,” “pension trusts,” “split- 
dollar” situations, or “group life or 
health” policies. This traditional sep- 
aration of thinking about written and 
unwritten assets is well demonstrated 
by the separate meetings at insurance 
gatherings of fire and casualty people 
and of life people. Why? Are they 
not all dealing with the problem of 


risk? Can this be two problems, or 
is it one? 

I would like to submit that the 
best way to solve the problems pre- 
sented by corporate life values is by 
the use of risk analysis. 

The time has come, I believe, for 
someone to go into these firms and 
make a real effort to inventory the 
life assets and the individual expo- 
sures to that confront them. 
(My own firm’s limited experimen- 
tation in this field has led me to the 
conclusion that industry awaits you 
with open arms!) The first prob- 
lem—and I suspect the most difficult, 
at least until we have more experi- 
ence, is the completing of the inven 
tory of such assets. For the people 
who lead the way in this field, this 
will have to be done mostly by 
judgment—ordinary accounting tech- 
niques will be of little or no assist- 
ance. Nevertheless, this presents a 
real challenge. We now know that 
these assets have real value and there 
must be some method by which they 
can be identified and evaluated. 


loss 


Exposures to Loss 


Secondly, we should turn our at- 
tention to the exposures to loss of 
these assets. In closely held firms 
[ should think we would want com- 
plete details of the past and probable 
future earnings of the owners. This 
should include salaries, commissions, 
bonuses, dividends and_ retained 
earnings. We should also want to 
know which of these people would 
have to be replaced in the event of 
death or disability 
at what cost? 


how soon and 
Would the firm con- 
tinue their salaries in the event of 
disability or to their widows in the 
event of death? If so, at what level 
and for how long? What will happen 
to stockholdings in the event of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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death or disability of an owner? Has 
this problem been met—and is the 
solution satisfactory to all interested 
parties? If some arrangements have 
been made for stock retirement or 
repurchase would this present a com 
plicated tax problem to the estate of 
the decedent? What about the pos- 
sible adverse effect upon the firm 
of the normal or early retirement of 


one of the owners? Has this prob- 
lem been met—and minimized ? 

In the area of middle management 
we should want much the same in- 
formation. Specifically, we want to 
know what salaries are to be con- 
tinued and under what circumstances. 
How much could this duplication of 
salaries cost the firm—annually and 
in the aggregate? Are any of these 
people to become future owners of 
the firm? If so, has a plan been 
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worked out? If not, has sufficient 
consideration been given to incentive 
compensation such as deferred com- 
pensation, or some similar approach ? 

On a broader spectrum we should 
inquire into the relative competitive 
position of the firm in its own in- 
dustry. How does it compare in such 
areas as earnings, wages and salaries, 
turnover or personnel and employee 
morale? Are there problems here 
that need solving? Do they have 
skilled employees that simply couldn’t 
be replaced? Is there an employee 
benefit program? Is it adequate? 
What are the present and future re- 
lations with unions? Does the firm 
contribute to a union welfare pro- 
gram? If so, do all other employees 
have similar benefits ? 

All of these are but a mere sam- 
pling of the questions to be asked 
and the information to be gained. In 
any given case there will be much 
more—one simply has to continue 
his investigation until he is satisfied 
that he has sufficient information to 
reach intelligent conclusions. 


Two Important Questions 


When the fact finding is finished 
it is imperative to go off and sit 
quietly in a corner and answer two 
important questions: “What needs 
to be done first?” and “What is the 
best way to manage these risks?” 
Is it insurance—or is there another 
way—or some possible combination 
of the two? The analyst is now 
ready to report his findings and make 
his recommendations. I think he will 
be pleasantly surprised at the respon- 
siveness of management to this ap- 
proach. He is going to force upon 
them an awareness of some problems 
that they really knew existed but had 
done nothing about simply because 
they didn’t know where to start. 
And he is going to force action on 
some problems where they have sim- 
ply been procrastinating and have 
felt very uncomfortable about it. In 
the aggregate he will force them to 
take a hard critical look at many 
problems which, while they were 
aware that they existed, they also 
felt powerless to solve without some 
truly objective outside help. But, 
most important, if he has done his 
job well, he will have removed their 
life assets from positions of extreme 
vulnerability and 


have virtually 
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guaranteed that the firm will not fail 
or be seriously damaged because of 
some oversight in this area. 


Who Should Do It? 


I don’t want to take a position on 
whether this work should be done 
by a general insurance man or by 
a life insurance man. In my opinion, 
it could be done by either one, but 
in either case they would have to 
materially change their traditional 
thinking. The general insurance man 
would have to enlarge his thinking 
in the area of risks as it affects life 
values and he would have to learn 
more about these risks including 
more education about the various in- 
surance vehicles available. The life 
insurance man would have to spend 
a great deal more time studying the 
over-all operations of the firm in or- 
der to better identify and evaluate 
the risk of life values. He would 
also have to learn to select first the 
best solutions to the various prob- 
lems, whether this be life or health 
insurance, or not. Another solution 
would be for the general insurance 
man and the life insurance man to 
work together. 

There is much current evidence 
that time will erase the spheres of 
special influence of the life and gen- 
eral insurance agents. It is my opin- 
ion that the term “risk analysis” 
means exactly what it says and that 
it should be applied to all assets, 
written or unwritten. 


The Logical Choice 


In closing I would like to offer 
the opinion that sooner or later most 
small and medium sized firms are 
going to want this type of service 
performed by some outsider. I think 
the life and/or general insurance 
people are the logical choice—but if 
it is not done by them it will be done 
by someone else—probably a consult- 
ant. If it must be done by a con- 
sultant, the cost of his fee affects the 
price of the insurance product. This 
too, can create a problem—no firm 
will continue indefinitely paying two 
men to do the work that could be 
done by one. The insurance agent 
and the insurance consultant live in 
an uneasy truce and there are many 
situations where the cost of both 
their services cannot be justified. 
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LAW STUDY 


THE CotumBIA LAw Review has 
just published the results of a re 
cent project analyzing and re-ex- 
amining the impact of current in- 
surance law on the everyday proc- 
esses of the insurance business. The 
article, entitled “The Regulation of 
Insurance Marketing,” is 
authored by Spencer S. 


co- 
Kimball, 
professor of Law at the University 
of Michigan, and Bartlett A. Jack- 


son, a member of the New York law 
firm of Sullivan and Cromwell. It 
focuses on the regulation and con- 
trol of unfair marketing practices of 
insurance agents. The analysis is a 
functional one with the practical aim 
of determining the manner in which 
current insurance law implements 
the regulation of actual insurance 
practices, 

The article is the first compre- 
hensive one in a series that has 
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Law Study—Cor 


stemmed from the project, which is 
currently studying rate-making 
regulation, and actuarial laws. 
earlier articles covered the range of 
activities of the Utah and Montana 
state insurance departments. Pro- 
Kimball, the common author 
three articles, is a former 
dean of the Utah Law School. He is 
widely experienced in the 
field and is the author of the 
“Insurance and _ Public 
(1960).” Mr. Jackson is a recent 
graduate of the University of Michi 
gan Law School. 

The article threefold 
effort to current unfair 
marketing practices engaged in by 


, rate- 
Two 


fessor 


of these 


insurance 
recent 
Policy 


presents a 
describe 
insurance methods of 
regulation 


agents, the 
administration of 
such practices by state insurance de- 


and 


partments, and possible ways to im 
prove regulation. The 
research for the 


fundamental 
project consisted 
not only of personal discussions but 
insurance de 


Kimball 


also examinations of 


partment files. Professor 





has compiled and discussed a wide 
category of unfair practices, Unfair 
that injure policyholders 
are sundry. Discrimination among 
policyholders may result from in- 
terest-free credit on insurance pre- 
miums, disproportionate premium 
loan values, and overcharges—espe- 
cially where the agent places an un- 
desirable risk. More subtle types of 
overcharging occur when the agent 
fails to return the full amount of the 
premium due to the insured on a 
cancelled policy, or where lending 
agencies that are also licensed to sell 
insurance condition loans on the 
purchase of insurance. Conversely, 
some prospective purchasers may be 
induced by such rebates, by tying 
the insurance to the placing of busi- 
ness with the purchaser, or by plac- 
ing free insurance in return for the 
purchase of commodities. 

Deceptive practices, the study 
found, include not only innocent and 
intentional misrepresentations as to 
policy terms and pertinent non-pol- 
icy facts, but failure to explain fea- 
tures of the policy where the agent 


practices 
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is found to have a duty of disclosure. 
Also commonplace is the coercive 
practice of inducing the insured of 
another company to cancel his policy 
and to purchase insurance with the 
agent’s company. Moreover, cer- 
tain unfair practices are harmful to 
competing insurance companies and 
agents, Professor Kimball reported. 
Salient abuses stem from defama- 
tion of competitors and piracy of 
customers by notification to the in- 
sured of another company of the ex- 
piration of his policies followed by 
the writing of insurance with a new 
agent. 
Agents’ 
companies 


affect their own 
as well as competitors, 
and range from the writing of fic- 
titious policies to the dating back of 
cancellation to the date of issuance 
so as to preclude the earning of any 
premiums. Agents have also used 
for their own purposes company 
funds received in advance of the 
time the agent must account for 
them to the company. Professor 
Kimball has also discussed at some 
length the regulatory processes of 
state insurance departments 


abuses 


and 


notes that departments vary in their 
treatment of certain unfair practices. 
The licensing process is traced, 


are the methods of investigating un- 
fair practices. 
practices, 


Prosecution of unfair 
either formally by court 
proceeding or by insurance depart- 
ment hearing, or informally, are 
similarly explored with a particu- 
larly interesting development of the 
method of informal persuasion an 
insurance company may employ to 
curb unfair practices. Such a method 
may operate directly on the agent 
concerned, or indirectly through 
urging the agent’s insurance com- 
pany to take remedial action. 

Finally, Professor Kimball dis- 
cusses the solution of particular 
problems of regulation with empha- 
sis on misrepresentation, twisting, 
and rebating, the practices that are 
most often encountered and which 
are most injurious to competing 
agents. In order to correct existing 
legal controls, which he views as in- 
adequate notwithstanding wide- 
spread adoption of the Uniform or 
Model Unfair Trade Practices Act, 
Professor Kimball recommends a 
narrower redefinition of offenses to 
enable enforcement to be effected 
within practical limits. 
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HERE IS NOTHING wrong with 
"SE oes adjusting that isn’t 
also wrong with business generally: 
Inflationary thinking; millions giv- 
ing way to billions; low state of TV 
programming ; undue influence from 
vicuna to F.C.C., and now, lately, 
Congressional expense accounts. 

What is our basic problem? The 
answer to this question is simple. 
Too much of the “loss dollar” is not 
going for “loss.” Since World War 
II, companies have consistently 
maintained an extremely liberal loss- 
paying policy. We subscribe to the 
philosophy which makes the inter- 
est of the policyholder paramount 
and resolves any reasonable doubts 
in his favor. 


Usually Contemptuous 


However, we earn no_ respect 
when we allow ourselves to be in- 
fluenced by the whim and caprice of 
avaricious claimants. Excessive loss 
payments trickle down the drain, 
never to be recovered. They are not 
appreciated; actually, recipients of 
such windfalls are usually contemp- 
tuous of their benefactors. 

In recent years, persistent talk has 
centered around ways to reduce ex- 
pense. Rarely does one hear of any 
studied attempt to reduce the loss 
ratio except indirectly, through im- 
proved underwriting and loss pre- 
vention programs. Consider, if you 
will, the 20/1 ratio between a new 
dollar in premiums and a legitimate 
dollar saved on a loss. Of each pre- 
mium dollar, the company keeps 
about five cents—all the rest is al- 
located. Of dollar saved on 
losses, the company keeps one hun- 
dred cents. There should be greater 
concentration toward measuring the 


each 
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LOGIC 


The Adjusters’ Dilemma 


loss; less concern about settling the 
claim. Both company and _policy- 
holder will benefit. 


Two Pressures 


What pressures aggravate our 
problem? We classify them in two 
groups : external, those things which 
are beyond our control ; and internal, 
those which we must do something 
about. The external pressures are 
common to most Our 
philosophy and mode of living has 
undergone a vast change in one gen- 
eration. Security outranks oppor- 


businesses. 


tunity as a goal. Too many young 
men are dedicated to attaining their 
idea of security in the easiest, quick- 
est manner without too much regard 
for the how. They go for the fast 
buck. Who gets hurt and what prin- 
ciples are sacrificed in the scramble, 
seems to create less and less con- 
cern. We are so immersed in the 
urgent we rarely get around to the 
important. 

We now are maintaining our pros- 
perity through the economics of ob- 
solescence. Most consumer goods 
are not made to last. Excellence of 
workmanship, in some quarters, 
means the production of an article 
to wear out simultaneously with the 
the last payment on its financed cost. 
In the absence of continual admoni- 
tion and support, the adjuster is 
bound to be persuaded by these ev- 
eryday influences. So whether we 
like it or not, some of the external 
pressure we face is a general climate 
which makes it harder to establish 
and maintain good adjusting stand- 
ards. 


Internal Pressures 
Now 


sures ? 


what about internal pres- 
These are not to be con- 
strued as applying to any one facet 
of the adjusting fraternity. It is an 
industry problem involving staff, 


bureau, independent adjusters, pro 
ducers and company men alike. 

Internal pressures may be sum- 
marized in three categories—laxity 

looseness—larceny. Under laxity 
I would list five points: (1) Lack of 
field supervision—no checkup—no 
auditing—no certifying as to worth; 
2) A failure to define acceptable 
procedures and standards; (3) Per- 
mitting losses to fall into unskilled 
or unfit hands; (4) _ Insufficient 
screening and evaluation of self- 
styled adjusters; and (5) Inade- 
quate education and training of both 
field and office personnel. 


Dearth of Manpower 


Our laxity in the acquisition, ed- 
ucation and training of qualified ad- 
justing personnel and in permitting 
losses to fall into the wrong hands 
had its origin in World War II 
when there was a dearth of man- 
power. Many men totally unfit by 
temperament, moral sagacity and 
training were drafted, or gravitated, 
into loss adjusting in the early 
1940’s. Not a few of these men 
now fancy themselves seasoned ad- 
justers. To the detriment of the in- 
dustry, it is these men who are 
training and molding many of our 
present day younger adjusters. A 
classic example of the blind leading 
the blind. 


Skilled and Sincere 


This is not to say that all, or even 
most, adjusters are unqualified and 
have none but selfish, ulterior mo- 
tives. To the contrary, there are 
hundreds of highly skilled, sincere 
adjusters of unquestioned integrity 
who pray for the day they can rep- 
resent companies honorably, free 
and unfettered by unscrupulous com- 
petition. These capable men are 
suffering needlessly and unjustly 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Adjusters’ Dilemma—Continued 


from forces combat 


alone. 


they cannot 

The semi-abdication of company 
control over loss assignments was 
destined to go a great deal farther 
than internal laxity. It immediately 
began to generate an indifference 
and looseness in the field which was 
bound to encourage larceny 
by adjusters and agents 1): 


larceny 
ihe same 
small percentage that sccms to be 
present in strata of 
ciety. It is a long way from liber 


every our so- 
ality through looseness to larceny. 
It is in the area of looseness where 
Here is 
The machinery of 
better supervision will uncover this 
rich ore. 


the greatest waste occurs. 
the mother lode 


In an age of intense specialization, 
the insurance adjuster has taken an 
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opposite course. Multiple line un- 
derwriting has fostered multiple line 
adjusting. Unfortunately, many ad- 
justers who obviously knew a little 
about a few things suddenly act as 
though they know all about every- 
thing. On property losses, they do 
not hesitate to rush in where angels 
fear to tread. Consequently, one of 
our recurring headaches is to find a 
company hopelessly enmeshed in a 
case of questionable liability or com- 
mitted to a gross overpayment be- 
fore it ever had a chance properly 
to review and evaluate the claim. 

Another disturbing corollary is a 
noticeable aversion, and, in many 
cases, an inability to adjust the loss. 
The present trend seems to have 
produced two schools of claim hand- 
ling-—the “early settlers” versus the 
“adjusters.” The fix-it-and-send- 
me-the-bill technique has moved 
from storm doors to losses running 
to thousands of dollars. We find 
many adjusters to be complete 
strangers to the rudiments of con- 
struction and building costs. They 
know little of measuring value and 
loss. How can they intelligently dis- 
cuss a loss with a contractor or in- 
sured? The truth is they don’t. 
They hide in the fix-it technique. 


Loyalties Diffused 


As a consequence of agency dic- 
tation on loss assignments, it is only 
natural for an adjuster’s loyalties to 
become diffused. His very business, 
his family’s financial security, his 
children’s education, may well ride 
upon his willingness to compromise 
his morals. What is a man of compe- 
tence and integrity to think, how do 
we expect him to react, when daily 
he sees quality performance crucified 
by loss of business, and careless, 
slipshod, unethical practices praised ? 
Pride and loyalty take an awful 
beating when spurious activities de- 
velop the more prosperous offices, 
country club memberships and ex- 
pensive entertaining. 

Until a few years ago, an agent 
sometimes resorted to what was 
jokingly called the Pressure En- 
dorsement. There has been little 
need for it lately. One adjuster after 
another troops in the agent’s door 
and out-promises his predecessor. 
The sales pitch is short and sweet, 
“Give me your losses, Mr. Agent. 


| guarantee you will never have any 
trouble on any claim reported by one 
of your insureds.” Under such ar- 
rangements, misrepresentation of 
the facts, false creation of liability 
and gross overpayments become rou- 
tine. 

I am of the opinion much of the 
laxity and looseness is directly 
chargeable to an unjustified over- 
emphasis on speed in loss adjusting 
as fostered by some companies. 
When adjusters, be they staff or in- 
dependent, are constantly rawhided 
to speed it is only natural that many 
important adjusting procedures fall 
by the wayside. 


Three Questions 


There are three obvious questions 
here: What is being done about this 
trend? Should it be reversed? Can 
it be reversed? I'll answer these 
questions in reverse order. 

Yes, the trend can be changed. 
If the industry is to provide the 
coverages required by the public, 
the trend towards looseness in pay- 
ment of losses must be reversed, else 
we will inevitably price—or pay— 
ourselves out of the market. 

What is being done about the 
trend? In 1958, the MLRB spon- 
sored a program entitled “Proce- 
dures and Standards on Property 
Loss Adjustments” (MLRB #100). 
This was formulated by a committee 
of loss managers, approved by a con- 
sulting committee of independent ad- 
justers and adopted by our member 
companies. Over eight thousand 
copies of this booklet have been dis- 
tributed to independent adjusters di- 
rectly and to companies for their 
staff adjusters and examiners. Our 
company loss managers report that 
there has been noticeable improve- 
ment throughout the field. We have 
a long way to go. 


Acceptable Practices 


Recently the Fire Insurers Loss 
Adjustment Committee, in coopera- 
tion with the Pacific Coast Fire Loss 
Association and the National Board, 
published a booklet on “Acceptable 
Loss Adjustment Practices.” They 
confirm many of the points we have 
mentioned as current. Their code of 
acceptable practices summarizes in 
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all important aspects what we have 
outlined in our Manual #100. 

The National Association of In- 
dependent Adjusters have embarked 
on several phases of an educational 
program. They voted an increase in 
dues, much of which will be used to 
underwrite educational projects. 
Many companies have increased 
their activity on adjuster training 
and supervision. The company- 
owned adjustment bureau has em- 
barked on a most ambitious educa- 
tional venture, working toward a 
designation as professional insur- 
ance adjuster. It will require be- 
tween ten and fifteen years, but is 
extremely meritorious and the only 
full-scale program presently in exist- 
ence. 


UMBRELLA 
LIABILITY ? 


For your larger accounts, here's a 
truly comprehensive liability cover- 
age. "Umbrella" provides excess 
limits over your primary liability 


Service, Not Gains contract, and broad coverage for 


All of this brings us nearer to the 
subject of this paper: The Adjust- 
er’s Dilemma. The English econo- 
mist Towney said, “the essence of a 
profession is that, though men enter 
into it for the sake of their livelihood, 
the measure of success is the serv- 
ice they perform, not the gains which 
they amass. They may, as in the case 
of a successful doctor, grow rich; 
but the meaning of their profession, 
both for themselves and for the pub- 
lic, is not that they made money, 
but that they made health, or safety, 
or knowledge, or good law. They 
depend on it for their income but 
they do not consider that any con- 
duct which increases their income is 
on that account good. . .” 


In other words, the essential 
characteristic of a profession is the 
dedication of its members to the 
service they perform. Service to us 
means not to settle claims, but to 
adjust losses. The adjuster’s true 
function is to determine the loss 
under the contract and adjust the 
insured to that amount. 

Webster defines “dilemma” as “a 
choice between disagreeable alter- 
natives.” The adjuster’s dilemma 
is twofold. First, his inability to 
function objectively due to pressures 
applied by those who control assig:1- 
ment of losses, and by pressures j 
mean complexity of coverage, in- 
creased ratio of claims, pressures to 
overcome errors in underwriting, 
and overselling of cover. The alter- 
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native, of course, is loss of assign- 
ments. 

The second dilemma is the lack of 
an acceptable formula which will en- 
able a competent adjuster to demon- 
strate his ability and economic worth. 
The alternative is inadequate com- 
pensation, 

What motivation can we provide 
for the ambitious adjuster to study 
and improve under present circum- 
stances? I have no pat answers to 
these dilemmas. As respects the ad- 


justers who are willing and able to 
perform a service: Strive at all times 
to help the adjuster, to understand 
his needs and the needs of those he 
serves? Assist him to perform his 
duties with due regard for the in- 
terest of all three—his principle, the 
producer, and the policyholder? You 
will, by so doing, aid him to main- 
tain and uphold a standard of honor 
and integrity that will reflect credit 
on the business in which we are all 
engaged. 
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FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS 


ROBABLY NOTHING has caused 
gear insurers more concern in 
recent years than the high incidence 
of fires and explosions in the boiler 
rooms, machinery spaces and cargo 
holds of ships. It is a problem we 
have touched upon more than once 
in the past, and now further com- 
ment is prompted by three reports 
which have just been published. 

First, it may be useful to quote 
some statistics. According to the 
Underwriters’ 
tion, the past five years have re- 


Liverpool Associa 


sulted in the following experience : 


1956 


World Gross Tonnage (in millions) 
Total Losses due to ) No. 
Fire and Explosion { Gr. T. 


) 
30,446 


Outbreaks at sea 
Outbreaks in port 


101 
296 


Totals 397 


Although both the 
casualties and the number of 


number of 
total 
losses last year showed a welcome 
reduction compared with 1959, the 
figures are still far too high. The 
Association’s annual report provides 
a breakdown of the casualties in re 
lation to location of outbreaks of fire 
and the different cargoes affected, 
which is very valuable information 
from a statistical point of view. But 
details of a more technical nature 
are given in the annual report of 
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loyd’s Register of Shipping, which 
quotes the following examples of re- 
cent explosions and fires: 

*One of the furnaces of an auxiliary 
boiler collapsed and fractured, re- 
sulting in an explosion. Overheating, 
due to oil contamination, caused the 
collapse, leaky heating coils in the 
cargo and bunker tanks having al- 
lowed oil to pass into the boiler feed 
water via_ the 
tank. 

*An accumulation of scale, and oil 
contamination, are believed to have 
caused overheating in another auxil- 
iary boiler which fractured and ex- 
ploded. It was thought in this case 


system observation 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
107.0 114.7 
8 6 
56,659 31,352 


126.2 


8 
50,192 


109 
290 


399 


76 


306 


109 
310 


382 428 419 
that oil escaped into the feed-water 
system through a slack manhole 
cover on a double-bottom feed-water 
tank, which permitted oily bilge 
water on the tank top to enter the 
tank. 

*\Violent explosions in two refriger- 
ating installations resulted in fatal 
casualties. In one, the installation 
was being pressure tested for tight- 
ness, but by mistake the system had 
been charged with oxygen instead of 
an inert gas, and presumably some 


oil remaining in the system formed 
with the oxygen an explosive mix- 
ture which was ignited by heat. In 
the other ship, an explosion occurred 
when the ammonia refrigerating sys- 
tem was being charged. Evidence 
indicated that again oxygen had been 
used by mistake, this time instead of 
ammonia. Distinguishing color 
bands on gas cylinders are specified 
by most national authorities and 
crews should be familiar with the 
most common of these. 


Cargo Tanks 


A great deal of work has already 
been done, principally by tanker 
owners, on the subject of explosions 
in the cargo tanks of oil tankers. 
More recently, Lloyd’s Register has 
formed a Tanker Safety Panel com- 
posed of tanker owners in various 
countries, shipbuilders, marine engi- 
neers and underwriters. The panel 
will collect and examine reports 
about explosions with the aim of cir- 
culating information useful to owners 
and will consider whether alterations 
or additions should be made to the 
classification rules. 

Last word on the subject comes 
from P. H. Mitchell (Lloyd's), 
chairman of the Salvage Association, 
who touched briefly on the aspect of 
human safeguards. He said: “In 
view of the greater risk of loss of 
life at sea compared with the risk in 
a shore installation, it may be that 
consideration should be given to a 

(Continued on page 100) 
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News from London—from page 98 


more general adoption of the practice 
whereby one officer of each ship’s 
personnel is specially trained and 
designated for fire protection duties.” 


THE HAGUE RULES 


Tue Hacue Rutes, so-called be- 
cause they were first adopted under 
that name at a meeting of the Mari- 
time Law Committee of the Interna- 
tional Law Association held at The 
Hague on September 3, 1921, hold a 
very important place in maritime 
law. There are still some countries 
which have not adopted the Hague 
Rules, but even now ratifications or 
accessions are taking place. It is be- 
lieved, for example, that the Argen- 
tine will shortly introduce a new 
maritime code which will incorporate 
the Hague Rules provisions. 

The International Maritime Com- 
mittee has recently taken upon itself 
the task of considering amending or 
revising or making additions to the 
Hague Rules, or even of having a 
new Convention dealing with certain 
aspects of the Rules have 
caused difficulties or disputes in the 
years which have passed since the 
original 
John 


which 


Convention 
Honour 


was signed. 
(assistant manager, 
West of England Steam Ship Own 
ers’ Protection and Indemnity Asso- 
Ltd.) is<a 


subcommittee of 


ciation the 


International 


member of 


the 


Maritime Committee dealing with 
this problem, and in London he gave 
a talk on “The Effect of the Hague 
Rules on Marine Insurance.” 

Looking at the Rules from the 
point of view of the cargo owner’s 
insurance policy, Mr. Honour said 
that the shipowner was under specific 
duties with regard to looking after 
the cargo; and the cargo insurer 
would in many cases have a right 
of recovery against a shipowner if 
the cargo was lost or damaged. “It 
is to be assumed, therefore, that the 
Hague Rules have either enabled 
cargo insurers to quote lower pre- 
miums than they could do if there 
were no Hague Rules, or at least 
have enabled them to quote with 
greater certainty as to the risk,” he 
said. 


Standards of Care 


Although it might seem at first 
sight that the benefit of the Rules 
was entirely on the side of the cargo 
owners, this was not really the case. 
It was perfectly true that, wherever 
the Rules applied, shipowners had 
been prevented from contracting out 
of all liability and new specific stand- 
ards of care had been imposed on 
shipowners by the Rules; neverthe- 
less, even before the Rules there 
were limitations on the right of ship- 
owners to contract out of all liability 
in at least one maritime country, the 


U.S.A. 
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Moreover, the Hague Rules in fact 
benefited shipowners in the follow- 
ing respects: (1) Instead of im- 
posing an absolute obligaiion of 
providing a seaworthy ship at the 
commencement of the voyage (which 
was implied by English Common 
Law in any contract for the carriage 
of goods by sea in the absence of 
express stipulations), the Hague 
Rules provided only for an obligation 
to exercise due diligence before and 
at the commencement of the voy- 
age to make the vessel seaworthy ; 


(2) The Hague Rules had provided 
the shipowner with a limit of lia- 
bility per package or unit which ap- 
plied even if the shipowner was 
found liable in respect of a claim for 
loss or damage to the cargo. This 
was extremely important because it 
provided a ceiling which was par- 
ticularly useful from an underwrit- 
ing point of view; (3) The Hague 
Rules provided a time limit of one 
year within which proceedings must 
be brought against the carrier if the 
claim was not to become time barred. 
This was a very useful provision 
from the shipowner’s point of view 
as cargo interests were reluctant to 
commence proceedings unless they 
had a reasonable chance of succeed- 
ing against a shipowner. 


Two Important Provisions 


Two very important provisions in 
the Hague Rules, said Mr. Honour, 
were those relating to the £100 limit 
of liability and the one year time 
limit, and difficulties had arisen with 
regard to their application in prac- 
tice. The maritime countries which 
had ratified the Hague Rules, and 
produced legislation applying those 
Rules, had not been uniform in ap- 
plying the so-called Gold Clause, but 
both shipowners and cargo interests 
were reluctant to put the Gold Clause 
to the test. In view of the reluctance 
to test the matter in the courts, it 
was decided by a subcommittee of 
the British Maritime Law Associa- 
tion to attempt to negotiate an agree- 
ment in Britain between shipowners 
and cargo interests, including insur- 
ers on both sides, to deal with these 
two vexing questions. The result 
was an agreement known as the Gold 
Clause agreement which was con- 


cluded in 1950. 
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Briefly, he said, the agreement 
provided that where the contract of 
carriage was subject to the Hague 
Rules or Hague Rules legislation and 
disputes arose between parties to the 
agreement in connection with claims 
for loss of or damage to cargo: (1) 
The shipowner’s limit of liability was 
agreed at £200 sterling per package 
or unit instead of £100 (with, of 
course, the same proviso as in the 
Hague Rules regarding nature and 
value of cargo declared by the ship- 
per and inserted in the Bill of Lad- 
ing). (2) The one year time limit 
was extended to two years if a cargo 
interest so requested, provided that 
notice of the claim had been given 
within one year and there had been 
no undue delay by the cargo interest. 
(3) Claims generally to be dealt 
with the U. K. 

At a meeting in London, said Mr. 
Honour, the subcommittee set up 
by the International Maritime Com- 
mittee had discussed at some length 
the questions of the Gold Clause and 
the one year time limit. Regarding 
the former, his own personal view 
was that a sound practical solution 
(assuming that any alteration in the 
present position was to be made) 
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would be to ensure by appropriate 
amendment of the Hague Rules, or 
a new Convention, that whatever 
limit was fixed should in future be 
tied to gold value. If the gold value 
were to increase, the limit would 
then increase. This was what was 
done in the Limitation of Shipown- 
ers’ Liability Convention, signed at 
Brussels in 1957, he said. 

Another important matter dis- 
cussed by the subcommittee was the 
possibility of extending the benefit 
of the Hague Rules exceptions to 
servants and agents of the carrier. 
Consideration of this question had 
been made necessary because serv- 
ants or agents of carriers sometimes 
had brought against them 
personally, instead of against the car- 
rier, in order to get round the Hague 
Rules exceptions. 

One final matter mentioned by Mr. 
Honour was the resolution passed 
by the International Maritime Com- 
mittee at the Rijeka conference in 
1959 regarding Article 10 of the 
Hague Rules. In effect, the resolu- 
tion stated that the Hague Rules 
apply to all Bills of Lading where 


the port of loading or the port of 
discharge 


claims 


was situated in a con- 


tracting State regardless of the law 
governing the Bill of Lading and 
regardless of the nationality of the 
parties concerned. If this resolution 
eventually formed part of a Conven- 
tion which was signed and ratified 
by the governments of most of the 
maritime countries, he added, it 
would go a long way towards achiev- 
ing even greater uniformity than 
there was at present since it would 
have the effect of applying the Hague 
Rules to Bills of Lading inwards to 
as well as outwards from contracting 
States. At present, most of the 
Hague Rules legislation only applied 
to Bills of Lading issued outwards 
from the contracting States. 


THE AVIATION MARKET 


ALTHOUGH BOTH SIDEs tried to hush 
it up, the dispute between under- 
writers at Lloyd’s and B.O.A.C. re- 
garding a revision of premium rates 
for the airline’s fleet of jets was 
made public knowledge via the news- 
papers. B.O.A.C., in refusing the 
quotation for renewal made by the 
syndicate handling the business, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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News from London—Continued 

wanted certain reductions made. On 
their part, the underwriters claimed 
that the risk great, and 
pointed to the recent series of heavy 


was too 
losses on the jets. 

The B.O.A.C. fleet at present con 
sists of fifteen Boeing 707’s and nine 
teen Comet 4’s. The 707’s are each 
insured for about £1,960,000 for hull 
risks and the Comets for about £1,- 
500,000. The annual premium for 
the whole fleet is probably around 
£2,500,000, and it was emphasized 
to the airline that one major disaster 
could cost underwriters more than 
this figure, while partial losses are 
proving extremely expensive. 

Later, after news of the dispute 
leaked out, B.O.A.C. officially con- 
firmed that it was considering the 
possibility of carrying at its own 
risk a proportion of its fleet insur- 
The airline said that 
move should not be regarded as a 
criticism of the facilities and service 
offered by the London aviation in 
surance market. 


ance. such a 


“Insuring a large 
fleet of aircraft with top values ex- 
ceeding £2,000,000 each naturally 
involves a vast premium expenditure 
and the Corporation has constantly 
to consider ways and means of keep 
ing this at the lowest possible figure 
compatible with proper protection of 
its interests,” said B.O.A.C. 


Partial Losses 


In the end, B.O.A.C. was quoted 
slightly lower terms for the business, 
but by different underwriters. But, 
as is usual when the threat of self- 
insurance is voiced, the airline ap 


peared to ignore partial losses as 
And if 
an airline is unlucky enough to sus- 
tain heavy losses in the early years 
of establishing a fund, the amount in 
hand may prove to be totally insuffi- 
cient to meet the losses. In the case 
[ nationalized airline, such as 
B.O.A.C., this would involve, first, 
a charge on the profits (if any) and, 
secondly, on the taxpayer. 


well as a possible disaster. 


ot a 


NUCLEAR SHIPS 


[N SPITE OF a growing clamor from 
within the shipping industry here 
for Britain to press ahead with the 
construction of a nuclear powered 
merchant ship, it appears, at the time 
of writing, that the committee of 
experts appointed by the govern- 
ment some time ago to investigate 
the whole question has reached an 
unfavorable decision. All along the 
government has said that any Brit- 
ish project must aim at economic 
operation, a factor not really con- 
sidered by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, the two countries in 
the lead. 

But many shipowners and _ ship- 
builders want the government to for- 
get the question of economics while 
there is still hope of Britain catching 
up. The industry can do little by 
itself since nuclear research is so 
fantastically costly that it can only 
be undertaken by governments. It 
certainly seems ridiculous that a 


‘great maritime power like Britain 


should elect to take a back seat in 
this new struggle for sea power. 

In the meantime, the shape of the 
first British nuclear ship is a matter 
for conjecture, for there are several 


alternatives. The tanker and the 
ore carrier have been suggested as 
suitable types and recently J. M. 
Murray and H. N. Pemberton, re- 
spectively chief ship surveyor and 
chief engineer surveyor to Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, presented a 
design for a passenger ship with nu- 
clear machinery. Lloyd’s Register 
has already published provisional 
rules for the classification of nuclear 
ships (Best's, September, 1960), 
and in their paper these two experts 
explained the background of the 
society’s requirements with regard 
to the hull and machinery. In order 
to demonstrate the effect of these 
requirements on design, a passenger 
ship 725 feet long by 103 feet by 
27% feet draft, with propelling ma- 
chinery of 63,000 shaft-horsepower 
to provide a speed of 27 knots, was 
considered. ‘The reactor chosen for 
the stydy was an organic liquid- 
moderated type. Summing up, the 
authors of the paper said that nu- 
clear passenger ships were feasible, 
and would compare with conven- 
tional liners so far as speed, pas- 
senger accommodation and ma- 
chinery space were concerned; in 
fact, the displacement of the nuclear 
ship would be less than that of an 
equivalent conventional ship. 


Technical Development 

The paper was read to a large au- 
dience and an interesting discussion 
followed. Some speakers drew at- 
tention to the danger that regulations 
might impose in the early stages of 
technical development, since rules 
were often not easily changed and 
could in some cases hamper future 
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progress. The proposed regulation 
by Lloyd’s Register calling for 10% 
extra scantlings for steel work in the 
hull of a nuclear ship was singled 
out for comment. An American 
speaker pointed out that strength- 
ened reliability could sometimes be 
increased without increasing the 
scantlings, and another speaker said 
that the requirements of the reactor 
to withstand an acceleration of 3G 
were unrealistic. 


COSTLY REPAIRS 


A LeapinG P. & I. club has drawn 
attention to the rising cost of re- 
pairing damage to dock works. In 
its annual report for 1960-61, the 
North of England Protecting and 
Indemnity Association Ltd. says that 
claims for this kind of damage are 
proving exceedingly heavy, partly 
because of the high price of mate- 
rials and labour. After citing three 
cases which were settled, the Asso- 
ciation adds: “In each instance it 
might have been argued that the oc- 
currences were due to natural causes 
and of an extraordinary nature, but 
it was not possible to establish that 
adequate precautions had been taken 
by the respective ships to ride out 
the storms in comparative safety.” 
The report shows that 311 claims 
involving damage to piers, etc., were 
met during the year, representing 
34% of total outgoings on claims. 
The entry of ships into the Asso- 
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PHILADELPHIA 


ciation’s four classes during the year 
was: Class I (protecting), 423 ships, 
of 1,657,821 tons: Class II (indem- 
nity), 261 ships, of 1,425,277 tons; 
Class III (war risks—hull and ma- 
chinery), 425 ships, £207,963,114; 
Class IV (war risks—freight, etc.), 
228 ships, £24,288,420. 


SWEDISH ICE RISKS 


VARIOUS REVISIONS to the hull pol- 
icy conditions for insurances against 
ice risks have been announced by the 
Swedish Association of Marine Un- 
derwriters. The amount of indemni- 
fication for a total loss caused by ice 
has been increased from 75% to 
100% of the insured value, but 
where particular average claims are 
concerned the still re- 
quired to bear 25% of such damage. 
According to the new scale of addi- 
tional premiums, the surcharge in 
per cent which is applied to the 
insured value of the vessel for total 
loss purposes has been reduced by 
25%, whereas the surcharge in 
Swedish crowns which is applied to 
the gross tonnage has been increased 
by 25%. 


assured is 


Surcharges 


As for the provisions governing 
the application of the scale rates, the 
most important amendments are that 
the surcharges are fixed and remain 
unchanged for five days, and that 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO + LONDON 


the surcharge applied is that which 
is fixed for arrival at the area of 
destination of the vessel, irrespective 
of whether the surcharge is amended 
before the vessel sails from such 
port or place. For insurances on 
freight against ice risks, the sur- 
charge to be applied is 125% of the 
additional premium applicable to the 
insured value of the vessel for total 
loss caused by ice risks. 


LLOYD'S ON THE MOVIES 


THE RELUCTANCE Of Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don to seek publicity is an ancient 
tradition. Now, believe it or not, 
Lloyd’s has permitted itself to be put 
on film for all to seee. 

The seeming change in the attitude 
of Lloyd’s has been a gradual one 
and many people say that Anthony 
Grover, chairman for the past two 
years, was the prime mover in the 
change. Be that as it may, Lloyd’s 
is moving with the times by arrang- 
ing for a color feature documentary 
to be shot within its hallowed pre- 
cincts. 

It will be a comprehensive picture 
of Lloyd’s showing the working 
of the market, the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s, and the shipping intelligence 
system. Eventually the film will be 
screened in movie theatres through- 
out Great Britain, and will be seen by 
many thousands of people to whom 
previously Lloyd’s was just a name 
wrapped in romance and mystery. 
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Rate Confusion—from page 4! 


he thinks is going to happen in the 
future. In other words, we should 
not leave anything to speculation. 


Political Whim 


| make the further suggestion that 
it would be well to have the making 
of rates in the hands of public serv- 
ice commissions, or bodies of simi- 
lar nature, so that all those connected 


with our business will not be subject 
to the whims of political fortune. 
Such commissions would be non- 
partisan and would have continuous 
tenure of office, not dependent upon 
political changes. This would com- 
pletely remove any political atmos- 
phere from the making of insurance 
rates, and I would hope that it 
would eventually put our rating on 
a basis as sound as that enjoyed by 
utilities. Today the public is aware 
of how utility rates are made, and 
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there is excellent cooperation be- 
tween regulatory bodies and the 
companies in the business, all of 
which has made a tremendous con- 
tribution to the strength of our utility 
systems and the constant improve- 
ment in their service. 


I fully realize that under these 
proposals there can be no deviations 
or independent filings, but there is 
nothing wrong with this, because as 
of the present moment there has not 
been any filing in the United States 
which effected a reduction of bu- 
reau rates, except on the basis of a 
saving in expense, which I have 
pointed out and now reiterate, can 
only be made at your expense. I 
state again that nobody knows what 
the loss experience is going to be, 
and it is most unfair to have any 
deviations or independent filings 
whereby companies can accumulate 
business which, when the final re- 
sults are in and it is too late to do 
anything, shows a loss. In the mean- 
time they have had an unfair ad- 
vantage, which the results show was 
not warranted. This goes contrary 
to the whole concept of fair dealing 
in American business. 


As to the fairness and equity of 
rates being made on the over-all 
average of all companies, we had a 
problem in the District of Columbia 
about fifteen years ago, when the In- 
surance Commissioner decided that 
the expense ratio was too high, and 
when he looked around for a way to 
do something about it, he hit on the 
item of commissions paid to agents. 
He had come from Virginia where 
the standard rate had been 20%, so 
he decided that the average of 25% 
in the District of Columbia should be 


‘ reduced to the same level, and he 


ordered companies to reduce rates 
to give effect to this plan. The case 
was tried before a Federal Court in 
the District of Columbia and, in the 
final analysis, the Commissioner lost. 
I would like to quote from the opin- 
ion of the presiding justice in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals: 


“e 


. the opinion appears to hold 
that the rates fixed by general order 
may be generally valid but invalid 
as to those companies which can 
show such rates to be confiscatory 
as to them. Such a rule raises prac- 
tical difficulties. The figures differ 
widely among the individual com- 
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panies. . . . Wholly fortuitous cir- 
cumstances appear to govern some 
of the results as expressed in per- 
centages of expense to premiums 
earned. . . . A dilemma is posed by 
this practical aspect. If constitu- 
tional validity is to be determined 
by consideration of the several com- 
panies separately, the only valid uni- 
form rates would be that fixed by 
the experience of the company with 
the highest expenses. Such surely 
is not the requirement of due proc- 
ess. The alternative requirement of 
that method of testing validity is a 
series of rates for the same risk, 
which in ultimate precision could be 
a separate rate for each company. 
The practical effect of a series of 
rates would necessarily be the es- 
tablishment of the lowest responsible 
rate as the uniform rate, and the re- 
sulting financial squeeze would tend 
to a monopoly in a few companies. 
On the other hand, if constitutional 
validity can be tested by a reasonable 
figure fixed by the general experi- 
ence of all, the public interest in 
reasonable rates, the public interest 
against monopoly, the companies in- 
terest in reasonable return, and the 
incentive toward good management 
by the companies would all be well 
served.” 


WHEEL CALCULATOR 


A NEW “WHEEL” type calculator for 
uguring endorsements and cancella- 
tions of automobile policies has been 
introduced by Calco Products, Inc. 
Pro and short rate unearned per- 
centages are shown for both one 
year and six month policies on the 
same calculator. 

The proper handling of pro-rate 
percentages on six month policies 
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has heretofore posed a problem as 
the total term of a six month policy 
may be 181, 182, 183 or 184 days 
depending on the date on which the 
policy was written. There has been 
and still is no uniformity of treat- 
ment by individual companies or 
groups of companies in this respect. 
The new calculator shows correct 
percentages for all four terms and 
thus is flexible enough to be adapt- 
able to the practices of any organiza- 
tion. Made of vinylite plastic, the 
calculator is durable, simple and ac- 
curate, 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE 


REQUIREMENTs FoR the Certificate 
of the Insurance Institute of America 
were completed by 231 persons in 
the examinations given on January 
23, 24 and 25. The new graduates 
are from 67 cities widely distributed 
throvghout the United States. The 
over-all passing ratio for the A, B 
and C examinations in January 1961 
was 67.7% when 1,865 examinations 
were taken by 1,764 persons. This 
represents a substantial increase 
over the figures for January 1960. 
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HE DILEMMA Of a loss through 
if es negligence of another is not 
new. Neither is the problem of this 
happening without 
Indeed, 
found of the 
Phoenicians 


insurance CoV 


erage. records have been 
lamentations of the 
who _ sustained 


losses while uninsured. 


marine 


The problem of the uninsured 
motorist, however, is comparatively 
new, the wheels has 
been with us for only a_ period 
shortly more than a half century and 
problems correspondingly have come 
in a shorter period. Case law may 
have started with the 1916 decision 
in Buick versus McPherson motor 
car case which has developed to the 
high point of this specialty (auto- 
mobiles) of negligence. 


since age of 


Legislation 


The various states did not start 
with the courts in setting up either 
rules or plans for the problems of 
uninsured motorists but rather with 
their respective legislatures. The 
issue at all times arose because of 
public concern for the innocent vic- 
tim and he who must shoulder the 
responsibility, whether it be the 
wrongdoer or someone standing in 
his place. The answers devised by 
the various states between 1925 and 
1954 was the enactment of motor 
responsibility laws in an attempt to 
reduce uncompensated victims. The 
theory behind this approach was to 


1“Public Responsibility’: Geo. I J Vol 
47, No. 4, 1959, “Public Responsibility and the 
Uninsured Motorist.”’ 

For history of state legislation 
U.Kan.City L.Rev. (Fall Issue) 


and kev notes 


1955, P 


82—96 
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spread the cost equally among the 
motoring public in plans requiring 
financial responsibility (with an im- 
poundment feature of the wrong- 
doers’ personal property, usually an 
automobile), uninsured motorists’ 
funds, assigned risk plans and com- 
pulsory insurance. 

Connecticut was the first state to 
require financial responsibility of 
negligent parties and their proof to 
respond in damages. The year 1927 
saw the State of Massachusetts 
answering the threat of financial 
irresponsibility by setting up a com- 
pulsory liability insurance require- 
ment. 


Examining the plans in order, we 
look first of all at the general re- 
quirement of the financial respon- 
sibility laws. The states having these 
requirements usually have the op- 
tion of the wrongdoer posting bond 
in high amounts or carrying liability 
nsurance. There are forfeiture re- 
quirements and suspension of driv- 
ing rights possible for failure to 
comply. The late 1930’s saw this ap- 
proach used as a strong incentive to 
purchase liability insurance and was 
to a degree many times used as a 
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condition precedent to 
a driver’s permit or 
a vehicle.” 


obtaining 
registering 


Uninsured Motorists’ Funds 


The requirement at a state level 
of uninsured motorists’ funds are 
nothing more than the title implies 
and the really interesting feature is 
the source of the revenue. One plan 
involved mutual contributions of in- 
sureds of one dollar per annual pol- 
icy period and contributions by the 
insurors of a flat fee of three dol- 
lars per policy plus five-tenths of 
one per cent of all premiums writ- 
ten in the jurisdiction. This plan 
went on to require personnel of three 
administrators in the persons of the 
registrar of motor vehicles, the in- 
surance commissioner and a repre- 
sentative of the insurors. This board 
passed upon the merits of applicant 
innocent victims and under the bill 
was to have the powers to assign 
claims to the insurors for purposes 
of investigation or defense. It also 
took note of the right of the members 
to satisfy themselves that all other 
sources in lieu of the defense fund 
had been exhausted prior to appli- 
cation. The bill included giving 
teeth of enforcement in cancellation 
of drivers’ rights of negligent parties 
with suspension to remain in effect 
until such a time as the fund had 
repaid the entire award at four 
per cent interest. 

(Continued on page 108) 


2“Implementation of Public Policy against 
the Financially Irresponsible Motorist’’: Brook- 
lyn L.Rev., Dec. 1952, P. 11-39. 

Maryland: Art. 6642, Sec. 150-179. 

New Jersey: Vol. 39, 6-94 New Jersey Statutes 
Ann. 

North Dakota: Code of 1943, 57 Suppl.; 39 
1701 thru 1705. 
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They can count on SECURANCE-you can count on SALES! 


—because SECURANCE, Nationwide’s exclusive 
new multi-line concept, matches more prospects’ 
needs and budgets every day. The sales figures 
prove it! You sell al/ forms of insurance—life, fire 
and general—and you have the chance to sell 
mutual fund shares, too. You have more chances 
to sell every client and prospect—on every call. 


Nationwide is a growth company. Just 35 years 
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three million policyholders, with over 12,000 
agents and employees. Our rapid expansion 
opens new sales career opportunities every day. 
Backed by forceful promotion and advertising, 


you earn while you learn—with unlimited possi- 
bilities for advancement and higher income. 


If you would like to work for this young, dynamic 
organization, write: Dean W. Jeffers, V. P-Sales, 
Dept. R, Nationwide, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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Uninsured Motorists'\—from page |!06 


Assigned risks are not new inso- 
far as the insurance industry is con- 
cerned. Plans are under the super- 
vision as well as regulation of the 
insurance commissioners of the vari- 
ous states but generally call for as- 
signment of the risks among the 
carriers without an opportunity to 
either evaluate or consider the un- 
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Nort A DAY passes but hundreds of 
agents move into a situation such as 
that illustrated. As often as not they 
are able to say: “Yes, you’re fully 
covered.” But it took selling and in- 
surance experience to provide the 
client with enough coverage of the 
right kind. 

Loss reports show why every busi- 
ness regardless of size needs coverage 
against crime losses. Not only against 
burglary, theft and holdup, but cover- 
age on money against destruction or 
disappearance, whether or nota crime 
is involved. 


derwriting desirability of same. As- 
signments are made sometimes on 
a pro rata basis in proportion to the 
amount of business transacted in 
the jurisdiction with this flotsam of 
the insurance industry’s clientele 
being taken in exchange for the 
right to continue writing business 
there. Premium rates are higher 
than the normal underwriting tables 
and coverage is written only in the 
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Only the Broad Form Storekeepers 
Policy wraps up all of this coverage 
for the small retail or service busi- 
ness—in a low-cost package. It’s a good 
buy for the storekeeper, easier for 
agents to sell, and we provide the 
pre-call mailings that point up the 
advantage of Grain Dealers’ protec- 
tion and savings. 

Our AGENCY PLAN will help quali- 
fied producers in meeting competition 
for business and personal lines where 
sales turn on better value—better 
service. Write the nearest office for de- 
tails. 
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minimum amount allowed in the jur- 
isdiction. Policies are often 
cancellable during the period. 

Compulsory insurance speaks for 
itself with the general argument of 
its critics that it is the long step 
down the road to monopolism and 
greater government interference. 

Our purposes here are not to cri- 
ticize or praise any of these plans 
but rather to point out that all failed 
to completely answer the problem. 
Some plans, for instance, have given 
immunity to drivers having a first 
accident after a perfect, past record. 
Others failed to provide for hit and 
run drivers, non-resident drivers and 
the problem of carriers who had de- 
nied liability and assumed policy 
defenses. This problem is still with 
us even with the uninsured motor- 
ists’ coverage. 


non- 






Major Criticism 


Even today there has been a ques- 
tion at all times as to whether gov- 
ernment at a legislative level could 
properly handle the problems of un- 
insured motorists. It was pointed 
out that this dilemma was better left 
with the insurance industry to at- 
tempt to find the necessary answers. 
Critics of the previous plan were 
very strong along these lines. Major 
concern was that the monopolistic 
states with compulsory insurance 
and rigid supervision would drive 
carriers out of business as well as 
increase costs and reduce efficiency. 

One interesting plan offered in 
lieu of government control was the 
creation of a non-profit corporation 
making the insurors compulsory 
stockholders, with the requirement 
that a percentage of their premiums 
be diverted to an uninsured motor- 
ists fund. Assessment against policy- 
holders was to be allowed if funds 
were insufficient for awards. It 
should be noted that the critics of 
government control are subscribing 
to the hair of the dog that bit them 
here because of the rigid control 
under the plan and it also appears to 
be only a faint disguise of the legis- 
lative creation of unsatisfied judg- 
ment funds, 

The uninsured motorists cover- 
age was first written in experimental 
manner in the year 1954. It began 
to be offered by the major compa- 
nies in the year 1955 both as an en- 
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dorsement (Ohio) and as a require- 
ment as per legislative mandate in 
the body of the policy (Oklahoma). 

Premium is and has been low, 
limitations of coverage ambiguous 
and costs of administration and 
award very high. Correct forums 
and procedure have been very un- 
certain. Also, all this time, the cov- 
erage was being supplemented by 
the previously mentioned state level 
governmental plans. 


Insuring Agreement 


The manner in which the coverage 
is written varies a bit. Some juris- 
dictions (Oklahoma) have required 
the coverage as a mandatory feature 
of the policy and as a subtle pressure 
against compulsory insurance. 
Other jurisdictions (Ohio—where 
the Oklahoma provision was de- 
feated in the 1958 session of the 
legislature) offered the coverage 
only as an endorsement and for ad- 
ditional, nominal premium. 

The first question we have is who 
is covered under the endorsement 

-the named insured, spouse, any 
member of his household, permissive 
users and guests in the car. The 
incentive feature of pedestrian 
claims is included to guard against 
hit and run drivers. Inclusive of 
the pedestrian feature on some pol- 
icies is coverage for children of in- 
sureds while riding bicycles. 

Physical contact between the units 
is required as well as a report to a 
court or law enforcement agency 
within twenty-four hours and notice 
to the company within thirty days. 
Some units of the uninsureds will 
not come within the bounds of the 
coverage and these are United States 
Government vehicles and cars of self- 
insureds. 

In the event there is dual coverage 
with another company, the contracts 
read that the policy is excess and 
this is interpreted to mean either pro 
rata or co-insurance, dependent upon 
the rules of the jurisdiction, The 
policy per se gives the impression 
that the pro rata rule is in effect. 

An exclusion prevents an insured 
from taking a judgment against an 
uninsured without the written con- 
sent of the company and, as the 
cases will point out later on, this is 
no little problem with considerable 
ambiguities and conflicts. 
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reports Everett Stelzner, 
St. Paul Agent, 


“Sold! Five policies to one new customer with 


ST. PAUL'S AUDIO-VISUAL” 


‘‘Best selling partner I ever had,” says 
Everett Stelzner, St. Paul Agent, about 
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customers are fascinated. In one call, 
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This coverage is not authorized in 
every jurisdiction. Even so we are 
of the opinion that in the event of 
accident in an unapproved jurisdic- 
tion and coverage previously writ- 
ten in an authorized state, an issue 
could be raised as to legality which 
would be resolved as valid under 
comity provisions between the states. 
This would be an obligation under 
the full faith and credit provisions 
of the sister state’s contract.$ 


3 Miller vs The American Ins. Co. of N. J., 
124 Fed. Supp. 160 


Written consent of the carrier is 
required in the event an insured 
makes settlement with or prosecutes 


any action against persons or organ- 


izations legally responsible. 
Coverage is excluded in the event 
workman’s compensation is payable. 
There is an ambiguity, however, 
since “—so as to inure directly or 
indirectly to the benefit of any work- 
men’s compensation or disability 
benefits carrier or any person— 
under any workmen’s compensation 
(Continued on the next page) 
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or disability law or any similar law” 
could be interpreted to mean that 
states having compensation lien laws 
would be excluded for their priorities 
under the coverage rather than to 
exclude coverage. As we shall see, 
there are no cases yet known that 
have been reported to clarify this 
feature and the conflict must remain 
until we have the proper judicial 
interpretation. 

Basic rules of the insurors liability 
are written to limit the coverage 
within the minimum requirement as 
allowed within the state where writ- 
ten. For instance, in Ohio the cov- 
erage was originally written in 5/10 
thousand limits and when the mini- 
mum coverage allowable in the state 
was increased to 10/20 thousand, 
the uninsured motorists endorsement 
followed accordingly. 


Payment Reduced 


The policy reads that the pay- 
ment by the company is to be re- 
duced by any amount payable in 
settlement from another source. 
What this means is sources of pay- 
ment either under any of the alter- 
nate plans or from the financially re 
sponsible uninsured wrongdoer 
contributing motorist. Details of ad- 
ministration and case law to estab- 
lish bounds are not clear on the for- 
mer and few in number on the latter. 
Some policies allow a reduction to 
the extent that medical 
claim has been made. 

The policy contains a trust provi- 
sion which is similar to the subro- 
gation feature of the automobile 


payment 


policy. The insured may elect to 
proceed against the uninsured mo- 
torist providing this does not preju- 
dice the carrier’s rights of subro- 
gation. If the insured files suit 
against the uninsured motorist, he 
must hold the funds in trust to the 
extent of the carrier’s payment to 
him and if the company prosecutes 
the claim for the mutual benefit of 
the parties in order to recover pay- 
ment made, it is also entitled to re- 
cover costs inclusive of attorney’s 
fees. 

This feature of the innocent victim 
endorsement concludes with an imi- 
tation of the co-operation clause of 
the standard liability policy in hold- 
ing the insured to “—execute and 
deliver to the company such instru- 
ments and papers as may be appro- 
priate to secure rights and obliga- 
tions—.” 

Another unclarified matter is the 
form of trust agreement to be exe- 
cuted by the insured upon settle- 
ment of claims. There is also the 
issue of whether a tort claim may 
be assigned and whether this assign- 
ment is executory in nature and 
thereby illegal because of this at- 
tempt of assignment of future in- 
terest.* 

Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture and the one where the rules 
will, in time, expand to give us 
great interpretations of the limits 
of the authority of both the insureds 
and the insurors is the clause for 
arbitration. This provision of the 
coverage is merely that of designat- 
ing a board acting as judge and 


4 Willcox vs Bierd, 162 N.E. 
nois. 


170 (1928) Illi- 


jury in the event an agreement can- 
not be reached between the parties. 


All of the claims to be considered 
will involve substance and proce- 
dure of Ohio. Our studies are nec- 
essarily restricted because of geo- 
praphic inability to look elsewhere 
for further claim files. 


Arbitration 


Claim Number One: The insured, 
having the uninsured motorist cov- 
erage, was involved in a double rear 
end collision, the second car being 
pushed into the insured’s car by an 
uninsured third vehicle.5 


The coverage was amended in 
form with the provision of appoint- 
ment to the board of arbitrators 
rather than the previous coverage 
allowing appointment of a repre- 
sentative from each side and agree- 
ment among the two as to an um- 
pire. 


Arbitration was not the initial 
procedure but rather a suit against 
the uninsured motorist. The latter 
moved the court to stay the pro- 
ceedings, pointing out that at the 
time a hearing in bankruptcy was 
scheduled. On the granting of de- 
fendant’s motion to stay the proceed- 
ings, the insured gave notice to arbi- 
trate. 


The board appointed had two de- 
fense lawyers and a third leading 
plaintiff lawyer as umpire. Judg- 
ment was granted and damages al- 
lowed in the amount of three thou- 
sand dollars. 


5 Merchants Indem. Co. claim file. 
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There were no defenses on the 
liability but some issues as to dam- 
ages incurred. There was also a 
question of late notice with the in- 
suror considering the premise that 
eighteen months elapsed between the 
time of notice of claim and notice 
of bankruptcy of the uninsured mo- 
torist. There was possible preju- 
dice on the subrogation feature of 
the coverage for which policy de- 
fense against execution of award 
was considered. 

Compromise offer was made in 
the amount of two thousand dollars 
and refused with an action in exe- 
cution subsequently filed against the 
insuror. Over the objections of the 
defense counsel that suit was dis- 
missed and the full amount of the 
award was paid. 

It is anyone’s guess as to whether 
the late notice on the bankruptcy 
issue would have constituted a de- 
fense. It is also possible that the 
court would have ruled policy de- 
fenses were collaterally brought into 
the execution section and should 
have been properly raised by the in- 
suror in the proper procedure of 
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declaratory judgment prior to arbi- 
tration.® 

Time was the enemy of the in- 

suror in the issue of bankruptcy. 
If the insured had proceeded to 
judgment in his action against the 
uninsured motorist and subsequently 
thereto the latter obtained a release 
in bankruptcy it is possible that the 
bankruptcy adjudication would have 
been a good defense for the carrier 
on a subsequent uninsured motorist 
claim. The company might have 
maintained that the judgment was 
barred and released in bankruptcy 
and therefore unenforceable. 
Claim Number Two: A unit with 
the uninsured motorist coverage was 
proceeding along a state highway 
when an oncoming unit lost control, 
went left of center and hit the in- 
sured’s car.” 

There was no issue of liability or 
coverage. Damages were something 
else again; the insured maintained 
that the accident aggravated a heart 


6 Merchants Mut. Cas. Co. vs Weldman, 197 
N.Y.S.2d 925. 


7 Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. claim file. 


condition. Subsequent testimony in 
arbitration by his doctor was to the 
effect that this could not be deter- 
mined. The insurance carrier was 
represented by its non-legally trained 
adjustor who mistakenly brought 
out through testimony of his own 
doctor that an aggravation was pos- 
sible. 

The umpire threatened to direct 
a verdict in the figure of six thou- 
sand five hundred dollars if a settle- 
ment was not made in this amount 
and at this time the company repre- 
sentative authorized same. 

The hearing was without benefit 
of record and narrative type appeal 
to the courts would have been an 
impediment to the carrier but it is 
the opinion of the writer that there 
was material prejudice and abuse of 
discretion in the threat of the um- 
pire to direct a verdict. It is cer- 
tainly possible that by appeal to the 
courts the matter could have been 
remanded for a second arbitration 
with a far lower award possible. 
Claim Number Three: Insured’s 
driver and her passenger were pro- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Uninsured Motorists'—Continued 
ceeding toward an intersection in 
preparation for making a left turn 
when a second insured attempted 
There is some issue on the 
facts from this point but a third un- 
insured unit struck the second car 
ahead (that was insured) and this 
car hit the insured’s vehicle.® 

In the comprehensive stenographic 
statement taken from the insured 
and her passenger, both maintained 


to pass. 


8 Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. claim file. 


that they were looking ahead and 
could not see what car hit theirs 
but they felt only one impact. They 
advised that when they observed the 
scene immediately after the acci- 
dent, the second unit was more 
toward the middle of the street but 
not left of center and some distance 
behind this second car was the un- 
insured automobile, parked at the 
curb. 

The driver of the uninsured car 
maintained that the second car at- 
tempted to pass at a point almost to 
the intersection and was cutting in 
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on a downgrade on an icy day when 
the uninsured unit struck car two. 
The driver of the last car, in the 
comprehensive statement, very ve- 
hemently denied that he pushed the 
second car into the insured’s unit: 
he was equally emphatic in saying 
that he could not see that far ahead 
and it was possible his car had made 
a very mild impact of its own voli- 
tion prior to the time that the sec- 
ond car struck the first car. 


The police report was contradic- 
tory and at no point did the criminal 
investigation of the police tie up the 
third driver as being the proximate 
cause of the accident as an obliga- 
tion of the civil liability. Rather, 
the officers left up in the air just 
exactly which unit was the wrong- 
doer in this accident. 


Conclusive of Liability 


Citation was issued to driver three 
but merely for failure to have proper 
driving permit. Plea was “no con- 
test.” 

Counsel for the insured and her 
passenger maintained that he had a 
statement from the second driver 
which was conclusive of liability on 
the part of the third driver. The 
claims were settled before the in- 
vestigation was inclusive of the 
statement from driver two by the 
carrier. 

The claim is, therefore, hypotheti- 
cal but still has some interesting po- 
tentials for defense which could have 
been used. 


The issue of the claim is whether 
it was a proper matter for considera- 
tion under the uninsured motorists 
endorsement. If driver two was 
negligent then it would be reason- 
able to assume that there was no 
coverage under the uninsured mo- 
torist endorsement since the last 
mentioned unit had liability insur- 
ance. 


Option of Suing 


The insured had the option of su- 
ing both drivers two and three as 
joint tort-feasors, or either of them 
alone. Contribution is not necessary 
among these parties in Ohio and it 
is probable subject only to execution 
possibilities that either may have 
been called upon to satisfy the claim. 
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It was incumbent upon the insured 
to prove: (1) that he was legally 
entitled to recover damages; (2) 
that damages were caused by the ac- 
cident; (3) that the accident arose 
out of the ownership, maintenance or 
use of another automobile; (4) the 
other automobile was uninsured. 


Uninsured Automobile 


Section Two of Subsection C of 
the insuring agreement defined “an 
uninsured automobile.” It was noted 
that same was an automobile as to 
which “there is no bodily injury 
bond or insurance policy applicable 
at the time of the accident with re- 
spect to any person or organization 
legally responsible for the use of such 
automobile.” 


A legal opinion obtained on this 
case was to the effect that the unin- 
sured motorists coverage did not 
apply unless the sole cause of the 
accident was the sole negligence of 
the uninsured motorist. If the lat- 
ter’s negligence concurred with that 
of an insured motorist then the first 
issue to be determined was whether 
the endorsement was applicable. 


Resistance to any claim under the 
uninsured motorists endorsement 
was recommended and the counsel 
pointed out that determination 
would have to be made via motion to 
enjoin the proceedings. Authority 
substantiating this position was 
cited.® 


Potential Lamentations 


This claim is frustrating to an 
insurance representative’s point of 
view since there is no end of poten- 
tial lamentations for what might 
have been. A considerable savings 
could have been made between the 
legal expense for enjoining arbitra- 
tion and the settlement figures total- 
ing three thousand five hundred 
dollars. It makes one feel like an 
arm chair MacArthur being in the 
identical position of having obtained 
a strategy to win and then being 
precluded from using same. 


(Continued next month) 
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MARINE LOSSES 


THE AMERICAN HULL INSURANCE 
Syndicate reports it incurred large 
claims on twenty-three major ship 
casualties during its 1960 fiscal year. 
The Syndicate’s share of these casu- 
alties averaged almost $250,000 each, 
significantly higher than the average 
of the twenty-two major casualty 
claims incurred in the 1959 fiscal 
year. These major claims were in 


addition to the thousands of smaller 
losses due to heavy weather, colli- 
sion, crew negligence, etc. which oc- 
cur around the clock every day of 
the year, among the more than 3,000 
ships insured by the Syndicate. At 
the annual meeting Clifford G. Corn- 
well was re-elected chairman of the 
board, manager and underwriter of 
the Syndicate, the largest single 
market for hull insurance in the 
United States, and one of the largest 
in the world. 





YOU COULD RIDE SHOTGUN 
ON YOUR CUSTOMER’S TRUCK CARGO 


And maybe you should! Thieves and hijackers set another 
new record last year. They hit shippers with a whopping 
$365,000,000 in losses. 

Watch the papers. “HIJACKERS SCOOP $70,000 
IN MERCHANDISE FROM STALLED TRUCK”; 
“STOLEN TRUCK FOUND MINUS 32,000 POUNDS 
OF MEAT.” A daily story. 


But now well-informed agents can offer their assureds 
modern, sensible protection. This includes (1) ingenious, 
new anti-theft devices, and (2) specially designed policies 
from National Union Insurance Companies. 

National Union has the whole story. Send for it to- 


day. Build your customer’s protection with this added 
insurance. Write to: 


National Union Insurance Companies 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bonds « Casualty « Fire + Inland Marine » Ocean Marine 








Ass’n Notes 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Peicr /. 
Fornacca, who was manager for Okinawa 
and Calcutta branches, has been appointed 
manager of Rome office. Joseph F. Lietzan 
has been advanced to manager of office in 
Djakarta, Indonesia. 

\ new control branch, subject to super- 
vision of Singapore office, has been opened 
in Djakarta. A new branch office has been 
opened in Seoul, Korea, with R. A. Kreu- 
len, Jr., as manager and will service agen- 
cies for American, Great American and 
Home Insurance Cos. under supervision 
of the Tokyo office. 

George D. Mead, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Glens Falls, was elected 
as a trustee succeeding Henry W. Cowles, 
who has retired as vice president of Glens 
Falls. 


American Inst. for Prop. & Liab. Undrs.: 
New address is 266 Bryn Mawr Ave., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., and telephone—LAwrence 5 
9500. 


Association of Cas. & Surety Cos.: 
David M. Marsh, an attorney, has been 
named assistant manager of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., office and will also serve as 
assistant counsel. 


Association of Marine Undrs.: George 
Inselman, president of Marine Office of 
America, was elected president succeeding 
Owen E. Barker, president of Appleton & 
Cox. 

Re-elected were: Ist vice president, Emi/ 
1. Kratovil (president, Carpinter & Baker); 
2nd vice president, Thomas M. Torrey 
(resident vice president, New York, In 
surance of N. A. Cos.); Pacific Coast vice 
president, Louis W. Niggeman (executive 
vice president, The Fund); executive vice 
president, Carl E. McDowell; and_treas- 
urer-secretary, Archie M. Stevenson (vice 
president and a director, Chubb & Son). 


Association of Mutual Ins. Engineers: 
Newly-elected officers: President, H. H. 
Giddens (supervising engineer, Employers 
Mutuals, Dallas); Ist vice president, W. H. 
Powers (manager, loss prevention dept., 
Grain Dealers, Omaha); 2nd vice president, 
J. O. Ford (field underwriting specialist, 
Nationwide Mutual, Columbus); secretary- 
treasurer, N. B. Tkachuk (engineer, Ameri- 
can Mfrs., Chicago); and tech. secretary, 
L. B. Bates (engineer, Lumber Mutual, 
Boston). 


' 


Factory Insurance Ass'n: Member com- 
panies elected to executive committee (W. 
H. Berry, vice president, Continental Ins., 
chairman; and H. M. Mountain, president, 
Aetna Ins., vice chairman) are: Commer 
cial Union Assur., Continental Ins., Great 
American Ins., Hartford Fire Ins., and 
Phoenix Ins. Companies. 

E. N. O’Beirne, Jr., vice president of 
Actna Casualty, was elected secretary and 
John A. Newlands, U.S. manager of Nor 
wich-Scottish Group, re-elected treasure 

Other members of the executive com 
mittee are: Aetna Ins., Fireman’s Fund 
Ins., Insurance Co. of N.A., National Fire, 
Royal Ins., Home Ins., Phoenix <Assur., 
Springfield Ins. and U.S. Fire. 


Far West Agents Conference: Curtis G 
Shattuck of Juneau, Alaska, was elected 
chairman succeeding J. B. Holden of Cald 
well, Idaho. A. L. LaBar of Billings, Mont., 
was elected vice chairman and Victor F. 
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Stefan of Berkeley Cal., was chosen secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The new program committee will be 
headed by Robert E. Battles of Los An- 
geles. 


General Adjustment Bureau: 8. /. Halti- 
gan has been made assistant director of 
education at the national office. 

General adjusters named: John A. Stross 
man, Manchester, N. H.; Lawrence W. 
Wason, Hartford, Conn.; and Alfred R. 
Adey, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Branch manager appointments: Fenton 
G. Foster, Presque Isle, Me., succeeding 
Irving R. Gray, transferred to Hartford 
replacing Mr. Wason; Paul T. Hiller, 


- Hazleton, Pa., succeeding William J. Dowl- 


ing, moved to replace Mr. Adey at Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Eastern dept. regional changes: Kenneth 
G. Critton promoted to executive manager 
with supervison of central and western 
New York State and Pennsylvania; W. D. 
Venable becomes executive manager of 
New Jersey as well as remaining in charge 
in Maryland, Delaware, D. of C., Virginia 
and West Virginia. Former Region #5 
realigned with Region #4 under super 
vision of regional manager Emerson W. 
Elliott; Providence, R. L., branch trans 
ferred to Region #3 under supervision of 
regional manager Clayton J. Kannair, 
Wilmington, Del., branch changed to Re 
gion #11 under supervision of regional 
manager A. E. Strehler; Pennsylvania 
branches located in Altoona, Du Bois, Erie 
and Johnstown reassigned to Region #13 
under supervision of regional manager 
{rthur R. Gore; and branches in Allen- 
town and Hazleton, Pa., redesignated to 
Region #14. 

A new branch office has been established 
in Rio Grande, N. ]., with Stuart ¢ 
Kleinert as manager. 


Health Insurance Council: Raymond F. 
Killion, 2nd vice president of Metropolitan 
Life, was elected chairman succeeding 
Irthur M. Browning, vice president-group 
for N. Y. Life. C. Manton Eddy, senior 
vice president for Conn. General, replaces 
Mr. Killion as chairman-elect. 

Re-elected vice chairmen were: C. Clark 
Bryan, associate general counsel of Amet 
ican Life Convention: Louis A. Orsini, 
assistant director of information and _ re 
search, Health Insurance Ass'n of Amer 
ica; Albert V. Whitehall, director of Health 
Insurance, Life Insurance Ass'n of Amet 
ica; and James R. Williams, vice president 
and general manager, Health Ins. Insti- 
tute. 

tlice M. Chellberg, assistant secretary of 
American Mutual Ins. Alliance, 
elected secretary. 


was re 


Inland Marine Ins. Bureau: Robert B. 
Taylor, former Oregon insurance commis 
sioner, has been named a vice president of 
Company Service Corp., a service organiza 
tion for this bureau, Inland Marine Undrs. 
(ss’n and other insurance company groups. 
He will also serve this bureau as assistant 
to general manager Harold L. Wayne. 


Inland Multiple Peril Society: Officers re 
elected: President, Hugh B. Ward, Ameri 
can Equitable; secretary, John F. Lane and 
assistant secretary, William J. Cole, Weg 
horn Agency; treasurer, Robert E. Rudy 
and assistant treasurer, Kenneth Dielman, 
American Ins 

Directors elected for one-year term: Jolin 
Clayton, Royal-Globe: John Cooper, Davis 
Agency; Robert P. Upton, Upton Adjust 
ment Co.; and Frederick A. Silas 
R. Franz Co. 


Woznay, 


Insurance Inst. of America: New address 
is 266 Bryn Mawr Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and telephone—LAwrence 5-9500. 


National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Membership totals 464 with these 
additions: Continental Claims Service, Inc., 
Portland, Ore.; Leamon Adjustment Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; Alfred E. Mahoney, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Blanton & Schott, Beau- 
mont, Texas; Dillon & Whitten Adjust 
ment Co., Oklahoma City; McNayr & Kin 
month, Inc., Lawton, Okla.; E. B. Pollak 
& Co., Los Angeles; and Riser-Young-Kolb 
Adjustment Co., Shreveport, La. 

Facility Changes: Frost & Hansen of 
San Francisco, name changed to W. C. 
Frost Co. upon retirement of Arthur J. 
Hansen; E. R. Hume & Co., White Plains, 
N. Y., opened branch office at 125 Fairfield 
St., Valley Stream, L. L.; The Johnson Co., 
Marquette, Mich., opened a branch in Iron 
Mountain under direction of John Jacobs; 
VanDerMoere & Co., Indianapolis, took 
into partnership John E. Ahern and A. L. 
Vauman, and has opened first branch office 
in Terre Haute managed by Mr. Nauman; 
Scibal Adjustment Bureau, Atlantic City, 
N. J., opened a branch in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, with Eduardo M. Vazquez as man- 
ager; and Eddy-Doke & Associates, Wich 
ita, Kan., created new loss dept. under 
managership of Harold Mumma, formerly 
with Commercial Union-No. British 
Group. 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
General Guaranty Insurance Co. of Winter 
Park, Fla., was elected to membership. 


Society of CPCU: New address is 266 
Bryn Mawr Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
telephone—LAwrence 5-9500. 


South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n: 7 i// 
man F. Kelley has been given the new title 
of treasurer. 


United States Salvage Ass'n: Officers re 
elected: Chairman of the board, Clifford 
G. Cornwell; president, J. Paul Thomp 
son; vice chairman, Robert R. Dwelly; 
secretary, S. Donald Livingston; and treas 
urer, Romer F. Weyant. Robert T. Lueh 
man was elected assistant treasurer. 


Wisconsin 1752 Club: Elects officers 
President, George Kocheiser (Branch man 
ager, Employers Mutual Cas.); and vice 
president, Raymond Spletter (field repre 
sentative, Cream City Mutual). 


Obituaries 


Bartsch: Frank J. Bartsch, vice president, 
The Poulsen Insurance Company of Amet 
ica, died on March 13 after a long illness. 


Allen: Wilmer F. Allen, assistant secretary 
at the Dallas, Texas departmental office 
of the America Fore Loyalty Group, died 
March 16 at the age of 38. He joined 
America Fore in 1941, leaving for extensive 
overseas service as an Army lieutenant. 
He served as special agent in Mississippi, 
and subsequently in Louisiana, 
his appointment as _ state 
Louisiana. In 1956 Mr. Allen was trans 
ferred to Dallas as agency superin 
tendent, and was made assistant secretars 
in 1958. He was a member of the board 
of directors of the Louisiana Rating and 
Fire Prevention Bureau, and a member of 
the legislative committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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Youthful Drivers—from page 2/7 


value to insurance companies and 
groups which hope to use them to 
screen risks in such fashion as to 
gain advantage over other insurance 
companies and groups. Thought of 
in this way, psychological tests are 
“fools gold’—they look far more 
valuable than they are. 

I mention this because as word 
appears in the press of the results 
of some of our pilot studies, insur- 
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Grad Form 
AUTOMOBILE POLICY 


Means extra commission $$$ because 
it enables Tower companies’ Agents 
to gain new policyholders, opening 
the door to new accounts. In addi- 
tion it holds may be 
written for individuals, Partnerships, 
Corporations, Private 
Commercial Cars. 


renewals. It 
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(1) Pays full amount of Medical Pay- 
ments limits in the event of death... 
(2) Drive-Other-Car Liability coverage 
for Insured and Spouse for use of 
non-owned passenger or commercial 
cars furnished for occasional or re- 
gular use . . . (3) Reimburses Insured 
up to $25. a day for loss of wages 
or salary while attending a trial... 
(4) $200. coverage on Personal Ef- 
fects damaged by Fire, Theft, Wind, 
Flood, Collision, etc. 


These are just a few of the many 
broad coverage features afforded by 
Tower's “Broad Form’ Automobile 
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ance groups invite me to discuss the 
test with them. They greet me first 
with open arms and then with closed 
pocketbooks and hearts when they 
learn that I do not wish to develop 
such a test for the use of their groups 
alone. What we do at Columbia be- 
longs to the public, and it will al- 
ways be thus. 


Long-range competitive advantage 
through the use of psychological 
screening tests is a mirage. Some 
companies already have tests which 
they believe are satisfactory, and 
there are many psychologists for hire 
who are at least as wise as we are, 
and who, with time, can develop such 
tests. What should be made clear is 
that for insurance companies the 
value of psychological tests to screen 
potential violators lies not in use by 
insurance companies, but in use by 
licensing authorities. This fact was 
emphasized for me when I recently 
inspected the records of 1,000 as- 
signed risks, and 1,000 normal risks 
of a large carrier. The vast bulk of 
the assigned risk group separated 
into two extremes: those who were 
in the group not because of driving 
record, but because of age, where 
they lived, etc.; and those whose 
driving record or personal history 
was so bad that they should not have 
been licensed to drive. What an 
unhappy situation for any carrier! 


Psychological Tests 


If research evidence that the basic 
personality of a driver is the most 
important factor in accidents and 
violations is as valid as it seems to 
be, then it is about time a proved 
psychological test was included in 
licensing procedures. And it is about 
time that insurance groups made a 
concerted effort to implement the 
development of such a test, and once 
developed, to encourage its adoption 
by licensing authorities. Now that 
is not as pie-in-the-sky as some of 
you may think. We frequently ask 
licensing officials to set up require- 
ments with no basis in reasearch. 
It would not surprise me to find li- 
censing officials totally cooperative 
if some group advocating a require- 
ment took the trouble to prove its 
utility experimentally. 

Insurance companies have _in- 
vested heavily in promoting driver 
education. For them the results have 


been good—so good that a large 
number of companies treat graduates 
of approved driver education pro- 
grams as preferred risks. There is 
some evidence, however, that a para- 
dox is in the making. As promo- 
tional efforts pay off, and more and 
more students can take driver edu- 
cation, the value of driver education 
as a basis for selecting risks will 
decrease. At present, because of the 
limited driver education facilities 
available, most courses are on an 
elective basis. In one study (Rainey, 
University of Colorado School of 
Medicine, “Personality Character- 
istics as a Selective Factor in Driver 
Education,” 1960) it was found that 
students electing driver education 
had personality characteristics which 
would probably make them safe driv- 
ers whether they took driver educa- 
tion or not. In another study (Los 
Angeles City School Districts Re- 
search Report #229, “An Evalua- 
tion of Some Aspects of the Driver 
Training Program in Los Angeles 
City High Schools,” 1961) it was 
found that because all students wish- 
ing driver education could not be 
accommodated, mostly superior stu- 
dents were “selected” for the course. 
Sut even in the face of this evidence, 
I think the prospect of all students 
taking driver education should lead 
to action, rather than despair. Per- 
haps some of the efforts which insur- 
ance companies have been devoting 
to making driver education avail- 
able for all can now be diverted to 
improving the quality of driver edu- 
cation programs. 


A good place to start is with the 
teacher, for a course in driver edu- 
cation is usually no more effective 
than the teacher. With the coopera- 
tion of thousands of high school 
students and teachers, college in- 
structors and supervisors of driver 
education we just completed a study 
of effective behind-the-wheel in- 
struction. Some of our findings may 
be of interest. 


Points of Emphasis 


There should be more emphasis on 
acquainting the teacher with the 
mechanical operation of an automo- 
bile. Students tend to judge an in- 


structor by what he knows about 
what they know something about. 
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For the male adolescent, this is the 
mechanical operation of the auto- 
mobile. If the instructor demon- 
strates his knowledge in this area, 
they are more likely to listen to him 
when he speaks about laws, courte- 
ous driving, and proper attitudes— 
subjects about which they know little 
and may care less. 


Driving Skill 


There should also be more em- 
phasis on the driving skill of the 
teacher and the student. There is a 
tendency in driver education to un- 
derestimate the value of instruction 
in the basic driving skills. When a 
person is involved in a crisis, the 
basic motor pattern of response is 
what he usually employs. He trans- 
lates less of his learning at the at- 
titudinal and conceptual levels into 
behavior than he does his motor 
learning. An illustration is the ring- 
wise veteran who has been hit 
hard, While he has momentarily lost 
a sense of ring strategy and his plan 
for the fight, the thing which saves 
him is the weaving and bobbing he 
learned through repetitive experi- 
ence. His defense is virtually in- 
voluntary. It is important to realize 
that in driving, each accident or 
near-miss is preceded by a crisis. 
Those who perform well the basic 
motor skills are more likely to sur- 
vive. 

We do not mean that the findings 
of our study in any way minimize 
the role of attitudes in safe driving. 
Surely the attitudes of a driver help 
to repel or attract the crises from 
which his motor skill might have to 
save him. And while attitude forma- 
- tion goes on from birth there is still 
some opportunity to influence the 
formative attitudes toward driving 
in driver education courses. There 
is evident need to train driver edu- 
cation teachers in the utilization of 
tried techniques for influencing atti- 
tude and behavior, like group-dis- 
cussion decision. 

A review of the manuals prepared 
for driver education, and much per- 
sonal observation, reveal that in most 
courses a student is told about good 
driving behavior but allowed little 
opportunity to decide this for him- 
self. The possible benefits of group- 
discussion decision in this regard 
have hardly been noticed, 
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Psychologist Kurt Lewin has ex- 
perimented with this technique for 
influencing attitude and behavior. In 
essence it allows no one to tell a 
group what to do; a trained person 
leads discussion so that behavior de- 
cisions come from the group itself. 
In one experiment, Lewin worked 
with two groups of women who had 
never eaten or cooked hearts, kid- 
neys and brains. The lecture method 
was used for one group, the discus- 


sion technique for the other. Ten 
per cent of the former and 52 per 
cent of the latter subsequently used 
these Simi- 
larly a young driver, or potential 
driver, may be influenced more by 
his own decisions than by one he is 
asked to adopt. 


items in their menus. 


Recently, to combat some late 
evening mischief among the young- 
sters from 12-18, school authorities 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Youthful Drivers—Continued 

and parents of my former hometown 
set up a code of activities and a time 
schedule. The youngsters did 
honor them; in fact, they seemed to 
take special satisfaction in flaunting 


not 


them. It was the young against thie 
old! Jt was then suggested that the 
young people establish their own 
code with the assistance of an adult 
leader. This they did, and while 
their code did not differ greatly, it 
was far more effective. This is dem 
ocracy—nothing more or less. If it 
works well for governments, why do 
we overlook its potentials for indi- 
viduals, particularly those about to 
become drivers? 

Another way to foster good atti 
tudes is to make sure those of the 
instructor are in good shape. It was 
Albert Schweitzer observed, 
“Example is not the main way to 
teach, but the only way.” 

In another of our studies we 
found that the adolescent 


whe 


is not at 
the prime of his life for driving, as 
so many claim. The driving task has 
three major components: input, or 
ganization, output. Input represents 
all of the stimuli reaching a driver: 
what he sees, hears, feels, etc. Or- 


genization is the process whereby he 


what 
reaches him. And output is what he 
actually does to the car—like brak- 
ing, steering, accelerating, or some 
combination of these. The adoles- 
cent is superior in input and output, 
but deficient in organization, There 


decides what to do about 


is distinct need to include more ef- 
fective training in judgment and per- 
ception and other ingredients of or- 
ganization in our driver education 
programs. 
been 


Some small starts have 
made in this direction, but 
there is a long way to go. 


Rehabilitation 
no matter how effective our 
driver education programs, some 
young drivers will commit violations 


But 


and be involved in accidents. Too 
frequently, it seems to me, insurers 
are prone to drop these young driv- 
ers as Clients. Perhaps in some cases 
rehabilitation considered 
as an alternate. Within a compul- 
sory framework, it 


should be 
insurance may, 
in long range, be the only practical 
alternate. 

In one of our studies of young 
violators we attempted to separate 
the “‘can’ts,” the “‘don’ts,”’ and the 
“won'ts.” The “can’ts,” are the vio- 


lators who are physically or mentally 


unequipped to drive. They should 
not be permitted to drive until the 
physical or mental condition which 
interferes with driving safely is prop- 
erly remedied, if it can be. The 
“don'ts” have inadequate knowledge 
of safe driving laws and procedures, 
or are insufthciently skilled at driv- 
ing. The “won'ts” have adequate 
physical and mental equipment, driv- 
ing skills and knowledge of laws, 
but willfully violate the laws for rea- 
sons of personality. Some of these 
personality problems may be so deep 
that it is not practical to attempt to 
remedy them for the specific pur- 
poses of traffic safety. But some of 
the “won'ts” can be made into per- 
fectly good drivers, and so can most 
of the “don'ts.” 

Sensible rehabilitation programs 
are especially needed for young vio- 
lators. is the time of 
greatest tension between what the 
individual would like to do and what 
society permits him. It is the age of 
social conflict 


Adolescence 


and accidents. Fifty 
per cent of the unmarried mothers 
are between 18—24, and so are a dis- 
proportionately large number of 
those arrested for burglary, larceny, 
theft. 

The automobile is one of the most 


important non-linguistic symbols in 
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American culture. As the advertise- 
ments keep telling us, it is one way 
of telling others who we are, from a 
Cadillac as a “‘symbol of achieve- 
ment” to a Ford as a symbol of 
“young mindedness.” And for the 
adolescent, a car means freedom. 
You know the eagerness with which 
young people await the day they are 
permitted to drive. They are look- 
ing forward to this chance to be on 
their own. 

In our culture a child is passed 
from one authority to another— 
home, school, church, community. 
He is observed, educated and reg- 
ulated. And then suddenly he can 
get into his car and drive far enough 
in a short time to be anonymous and 
free. And if he has not been allowed 
freedom gradually, in small doses all 
his life, he may not know how to use 
this freedom, and he may get into 
trouble. 

It has been our experience that 
almost all such youngsters need a 
little growing up time. They be- 
come impatient. Sometimes follow- 
ing another car on a foggy road, you 
think he is going too slowly and 
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look forward to passing him, If you 
do, you discover that it is not so good 
to be ahead. He had been lighting 
the way for you. You are 
eager to pass again in a similar situ- 
ation. Youngsters 


not so 


much in 
this same way—if given the chance. 
It strikes me that insurance com- 


learn 


panies could profitably support ex- 
perimental rehabilitation programs 
equipped to discover how remediable 
a violator or accident-involved per- 
son might be, and to retrain those 
for whom the prognosis is good. 
If a working program of this na- 
ture proved itself effective, its op- 
eration might then become a function 
of the state. 

In conclusion, it should be evident 
that predicting violators through 
psychological tests, and quality 
driver education and _ rehabilitation 
programs are activities in which | 
should like to see the insurance in- 
dustry in concert invest more heavily 
of its time and resources, These ac- 
tivities are of course no panacea for 
the problems created by young male 
drivers for the insurance industry, 
and for the country at large. But at 


the very least we should come up 
with improved training for all young 
drivers, and better understanding of 
the violator and ways of predicting 
and rehabilitating him. From our 
point of view, it is far better this 
way than identifying him before the 
bench of the court, or the bed of the 
hospital or the slab of the morgue. 


ANTITRUST SUIT 


THERE HAS BEEN a breakdown in 
settlement negotiations between the 
California League of Independent 
Producers and six defendant com- 
panies and as a result the agents’ 
antitrust suit will probably go to 
trial. The companies were unwilling 
to accept a consent decree which 
would in effect be an enforceable 
agreement by injunction against con- 
certed action by the insurers in set- 
ting commission rates for agents and 
brokers. The producers stress that 
they desire a re-affirmation of their 
legal right of individual negotiation 
of commissions rather than monetary 
damages. 
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publications 


The Playscript Procedure by Leslie 
H. Matthies, director of the Founda- 
tion for Administrative Research, 
and editor of the newsletter Systema- 
tion. 


This new book is designed to ease 
the heaviest burden in systems and 
methods work—the writing of pro- 
cedures. Management appears to be 
turning more and more to the proce- 
dure as the best way of informing 
line and staff supervisors what work 
is expected and how it should be 
done. This book describes a new, 
clear method of writing procedures, 
which is intended to result in the 
desired goal of constructive action. 
The book is direct and simple, giving 
life to the procedure, which should 
constitute the single most important 
link between all levels of 
ment, 

The playscript procedure encour- 
ages participation and secures the 
cooperation and enthusiasm of those 
concerned with doing a job. In addi- 
tion, the book defines the principles 
of a good procedure and includes a 
comprehensive action vocabulary. It 


manage- 


enables the reader to analyze and 


oF AMERICA’S GREAT 


perfect his own procedures, and em- 
phasizes the importance of the in- 
dividual in achieving action through 
the use of procedures. 


183 pps. $5.95 per copy. Published 
by Office Publications, Inc., 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
AS ge 


Salesman's New Complete Ideas 
Handbook by Emille Raux, sales 


counselor and analyst 


+ 

When the earlier edition of this 
book appeared a few years ago, sales- 
men were in the midst of a sellers 
market; now, in a buyers market, 
customers are spending their money 
very cautiously, and Mr. Raux has 
come up with a brand new book of 
selling ideas particularly designed to 
meet today’s new and challenging 
situations. The author has attempted 
to orient each selling idea to the ac- 
tual conditions which prevail, taking 
into account the new, price-conscious 
buyer. 

Among the 1000 new ideas are 91 
ideas for putting yourself over with 
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prospects, 74 ideas for making calls 
that pay off in sales, 45 ideas for 
beating competition to the punch, 73 
ideas for handling difficult customers, 
plus a host of other fresh ideas that 
should make this book good reading 
for the ambitious salesman. 


216 pps. $4.95 per copy. Published 
by Prentice-llall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 


The Idea Treasury by Hubert Simon 


This new, loose leaf, mimeographed, 
paper covered manual of sales ideas 
shows how a dealer in Alabama put 
up a sign that brought in 300 cus- 
tomers in 5 days; how a postal card 
sold 700 boats ; how a druggist pulls 
500,000 customers from nearby high- 
ways each year; how an insurance 
agent gets a TV commercial every 
day without paying a penny to the 
station. These and many more sales- 
stimulating ideas will be found in 
this new treasure trove of selling 
tips. 

The ideas in this new book are 
all taken from the practical experi- 
ence of successful salesmen; they 
have already worked for others, and 
have now been collected for handy 
reference and use. In addition to 
sales ideas, this manual contains 
many hints of making your business 
known and respected for extra serv- 
ice, dependability, courtesy and in- 
tegrity. 

Included in the purchase price is 
an advisory service. Additional ma- 
terial is also available for the insur- 
ance salesman. 


48 pps. $7.95 per copy. Published 
by H. K. Simon & Co., Pelham, 
N.Y. 


License Bonds—An Aid To The Ad- 


ministration of License Laws 


The purpose and functions of 
license bonds, and the protection they 
provide, are the subject of a booklet 
recently published by the Surety As- 
sociation of America. The booklet 
stresses the need for bonds to sup- 
port licenses or permits in modern 
business, and explains fully the na- 
ture and meaning of these surety 
bonds. 


24 pps. Copies may be obtained with- 
out charge from the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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NEGLECTED COVERAGES 


ROBERT A. BOLIN 
Executive Assistant 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company 


HE COMPLETE MULTIPLE line 
‘ato has been adopted for 
some time now by the major insur- 
ance companies and agencies across 
the country. There can be little 
doubt that the most potent weapon 
in competitive coexistence with di- 
rect writers is the approach conven- 
iently labeled “Account Selling.” 
There are at least three sound rea- 
sons why both agents and compa- 
nies should concentrate on the cer- 
tain neglected lines on our shelves as 
part of “Account Selling” methods : 

First, while these lines quite often 
produce, in themselves, low premi- 
ums, they provide good “door open- 
ers” for gaining new accounts. With 
this initial entry, an opportunity will 
be presented for proposing other 
coverages. In addition, these lines 
generally have enjoyed good expe- 
rience, and if sold in large volumes, 
they would have a favorable effect 
on annual underwriting results. 

Secondly, since it is true that these 
lines are considered as good door 
openers and have had relatively good 
experience in the past, we don’t have 
to be prophets to predict that rival 
systems will soon include these lines 
in their portfolios, and will use the 
same aggressive tactics as they have 
in some of the major casualty and 
property lines. 


Specific Needs 


Thirdly, and perhaps the most im- 
portant reason of all, these lines 
came about as a response to specific 
needs of insureds who often do not 
realize that their businesses could 
suffer disastrously should one of the 
events or circumstances occur which 
these coverages protect against. 

I consider this last reason of 
greater importance because, in the 
final analysis, the American Agency 
System must prevail since its agents 
alone perform the real functions of 
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the professional insurance advisor 
in the community. Only this kind of 
agent can both analyze the insured’s 
needs and provide complete cover- 
ages for almost every known peril. 
And in selling these lines in partic- 
ular, agents will contribute to the 
over-all good of the community in 
an often unrealized, but nonetheless 
very important, way. If such a 
thought is too altruistic for some 
businessmen, consider for a mo- 
ment the agent in Iowa and his bank 
client which was forced to close its 
doors when a two-million-dollar em- 
bezzlement was discovered. The 
bank had only a blanket bond with 
a limit of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. If that agent had been able to 
sell the bank more realistic limits, 
almost every one in the community 
would have been better off—deposi- 
tors would have be: ‘otected, the 
bank employees ‘ have their 
jobs, the comm: i.” would have its 
needed banking facilities, and the 
directors themselves would have ap- 
peared wise instead of foolish. 


Employee Dishonesty 


Rather than make the list of neg- 
lected lines tedious by trying to in- 
clude all lines which might seem neg- 
lected to some people, I have decided 
to concentrate on one or two from 
each of the major divisions of multi- 
ple line insurance. From surety, the 
most pressing need seems to be ade- 
quate employee dishonesty insurance 
for all employers and excess fidelity 
coverages for banking institutions; 
from the property field, business in- 
terruption and other time element 
coverages, providing invaluable pro- 
tection, have been sold in negligible 
quantities; and from casualty, the 
undeveloped valuable papers and ac- 
counts receivable coverages offer 
great potential to the agent who ac- 
tively sells them. These lines should 
be heavily emphasized not only to 
increase volume but also to solidify 
our position in marketing these pol- 
icies. Moreover, sale of these cov- 
erages to new clients gives us the 


opportunity to advance our mer- 
chandising theory of account selling. 

I referred to the trade journals 
because I have been impressed re- 
cently with agents who have con- 
tributed articles explaining their 
success with the account selling ap- 
proach. The urgent tone with which 
some agents have urged the inde- 
pendent agent to reassert his sales- 
manship ability is a clear indication 
that the American Agency System 
will rise to the occasion whenever 
sales techniques are needed. | 
should like to cite one statement, 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
Rough Notes, by an agent from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: “The old definition of 
a salesman was ‘one who could talk 
his prospect into buying something 
he did not want, did not need, and 
could not pay for.’ The modern 
agent must be a salesman who can 
show his customer what he needs, 
why he needs it, and how he can 
pay for it.” 

I believe this is a fairly accurate 
comment on how times have 
changed, at least from the point of 
view of the insurance expert. How- 
ever, I’m afraid that many of the 
responsible citizens across the coun- 
try still have not looked realistically 
at the circumstances and_ perils 
which threaten their businesses. And 
most of these perils can be protected 
at a nominal cost when compared to 
the amount of loss that could occur. 


Did Not Want 


For example, let’s consider the 
recent enormous defalcation by a 
bank president’s daughter in Sheldon 
Iowa which I briefly mentioned be- 
fore. Apparently, the agent who 
tried to sell the directors on excess 
fidelity coverage ran into the cus- 
tomer who thought this coverage 
was the kind of product an old-fash- 
ioned salesman would sell—some- 
thing he did not want, did not need, 
and if he could, did not wish to pay 
for. Here was a job for the modern 
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agent as the Ohio agent has de- 
scribed him: to show the directors 
what they needed, why they needed 
it, and how easily they could have 
paid for it. (I believe for a mere 
9870 their two-million dollar loss 
would have been prevented.) The 
kind of sales approach seems to me 
to separate the independent agent 


from the “pitch-man” types who cap- 
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20 Washington Place 
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italize on low rates, but concern 
themselves with one or two lines. 
“Consult your Independent Agent 
or Broker as you would your Doc- 
tor or Lawyer,” is the slogan which 
my own company adopted many 
years ago in all its advertising ma- 
terial. We believe that this is worthy 
advice to give to all prospective in- 
surance buyers. The agent today 
must have a great body of knowl- 
edge, concerning all phases of insur- 
ance. Before he can sell his client, 
he must analyze his needs, draw up 
a program that affords complete pro- 
tection, and educate his client to see 
these needs. And then the agent 
must sell his client on the program 
that is indicated, for the sake of the 
client, if for no other reason. For 
these reasons, the independent agent 
must be a combination of people— 
the knowledgeable, dedicated pro- 
fessional man and the aggressive, 
forceful, unrelenting salesman. 


Insurance Inertia 


Using the incident of the Shel- 
don, Iowa embezzlement, the Na- 
tional Underwriter of January 27 of 
this year featured a story on the 
apparent inertia demonstrated by 
bank directors all over the country in 
regard to adequate employee dis- 
honesty insurance. Referring to the 
two-million dollar theft that forced 
this bank to close, the story stated 
that the insurer representative who 
delivered the check for the full 
amount of its coverage, a meager 
hundred thousand dollars, said that 
he had tried, but failed, to get the 
bank to purchase the appropriate 
amount of excess coverages; more- 
over, of the 172 banks which have 
suffered large defalcations in a re- 
cent three-year period, 21 were un- 
derinsured and endured disastrous 
repercussions as a result of their 
gross neglect in keeping their pro- 
tection at more realistic limits. 

Let’s give the Iowa agent every 
benefit of doubt and assume he used 
every sales trick in the book, yet 
we still find his failure regrettable. 
Wouldn’t he have performed an in- 
valuable aid to his community if he 
has succeeded? But this agent is 
not the only who has failed in his 
efforts to sell excess fidelity. In 
\pril 1958 the Surety Association 
devised Form 28 as the industry’s 


response to a clearly indicated gap 
in adequate coverages for banks. To 
date, only 1475—an_ insignificant 
figure in relation to the number of 
banks operating in the country— 
have responded to the plan. Many 
of these underinsured banks have 
just been lucky and could be the 
next unsuspecting victims. Perhaps 
now would be a good time for all 
agents to make another call on all 
bank clients who have refused their 
proposals for adequate excess cov- 
erages. Some of their directors 
might read the newspapers, too. 

When you couple the bank offi- 
cers’ reluctance to buy appropriate 
coverages with the fact that many 
employers in other businesses have 
not responded to fidelity insurance 
of any kind, it seems obvious that 
the agent should find fertile ground 
for development. As incredible as 
it sounds, the annual loss because of 
dishonest employees in this country 
is now estimated to be one billion 
dollars. Yet, of all the employees 
who should be covered by a fidelity 
bond, only about 10% are actually 
bonded. 

Another threat to any business is 
the real and potential danger of a 
situation which might cause an inter- 
ruption in its activity. The forces of 
property insurance long ago were 
concerted in a program to fit such 
needs. It’s called business interrup- 
tion insurance, and it could be the 
drug which protects the lifeline of 
many small businesses that could not 
stand the shock of an event which de- 
layed their operations. Even a short 
period of inactivity could be most 
damaging to some kinds of busi- 
nesses. 


Neglected Everywhere 


Agents’ neglect of this line is no- 
ticeable in every region of the coun- 
try. Recently the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters stated the pro- 
portion of business interruption in- 
surance written to all fire business 
produced was a mere 3.5%. Yet, 
some alarming statistics on losses 
make this small percentage of busi- 
ness interruption insurance even 
more of a challenge to all of us to 
see that more of this coverage is 
sold. A survey made a few years ago 
disclosed that 43% of the business 
firms which suffered a severe loss 
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never reopened after the loss oc- 
curred, while another 40% did con- 
tinue but not without suffering an 
impaired credit standing. Their re- 
sources simply were not adequate to 
withstand such a blow. Before such 
insurance came into existence, these 
statistics were considered unfortu- 
nate, referring only to an accident 
of fate that destroyed or hampered 
what had been sound businesses. 
But today with a broad protective 
program available at reasonable 
costs, such catastrophic losses need 
not have devastating effects. And if 
a loss caused by delayed activity 
does occur to an uninsured firm 
today, the loss must fall upon the 
owners or management as evidence 
of shortsighted or unwise business 
conduct. If the argument against 
buying this coverage is that the busi- 
ness cannot afford it, then that very 
business is the one that can least af- 
ford the loss. We somehow must 
educate our insureds to accept the 
truth of this observation. 


Moral Responsibility 


I doubt if we need any other in- 
centive to make an all out effort to 
sell this line than the fact that only 
17% of the businesses in the survey 
I mentioned earlier were able to con- 
tinue in their operations as they had 
before the loss occurred. It would 
seem that again we have a moral 
responsibility to broaden our list of 
clients who are protected by our 
business interruption programs. 

There are several lines from cas- 
ualty which deserve the label of 
“neglected,” but I have decided to 
concentrate on two related, little 
known and scarcely sold lines—Val- 
uable Papers and Accounts Receiv- 
ables. Accounts receivables cover- 
ages afford protection for the vital 
organ of any business—records and 
books. This kind of coverage pro- 
vides protection in a new and differ- 
ent way. With our ever increasing 
dependence on credit buying for al- 
most every item we purchase, the 
threat to the destruction of accounts 
receivable is a sizable one for any 
business, small as well as large, re- 
tail and wholesale merchants alike. 

A few actual cases from my own 
company’s claim files dramatize the 
need for such protection by all busi- 
nesses: A department store in Texas 
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| KEMPER | 


Highlights of 1960 


Assets: $425,820,953 Premium Income (sales): $229,638,538 
*Underwriting Earnings: $22,240,681 *investment Earnings: $11,462,210 
*Policyholder dividends: $20,072,224 


*Excludes Life Company Operations 


Fidelity of Fulton increased insurance-in-force 30 per cent and dividends to policy- 
holders 17.7 per cent in its third year as a member of the Kemper Insurance group. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago 40 
Statement at the close of business December 31, 1960, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, State of Illinois (All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which 
is less than market value. If all stocks were valued at market, assets would be increased 
$11,397,903. Surplus would rise by the same amount, less a reserve with which to 
pay the 25% capital gains tax.) 


ASSETS 
Cash in banks.. 


U.S. government bills, certificates and notes 
U.S. government bonds 

Canadian government bonds 

State, county and municipal bonds 

Public utility and other bonds 
ee 

First mortgages and collateral loans 

Real estate (including company buildings) 
Premiums in transmission 

Accrued interest and other assets 


TOTAL ASSETS... 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses 
Reserve for unearned premiums 

Reserve for taxes, expenses and reinsurance 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 


$ 9,871,036.37 
101,732,651.27 
48,202,252.43 
7,248,922.75 
48,161,363.83 
13,562,850.43 
21,092,052.24 
909,765.07 
16,018,833.94 
5,259,789.12 
3,666,631.17 
$275,726,148.62 


$133,203,752.00 
54,07 1,695.00 
9,054,379.65 
j 24,396,321.97 
TOTAL _. . . $220,726, 148.62 
Reserve for portfolio fluctuation $10,000,000.00 
Reserve for contingencies 10,000,000.00 
Net Surplus. . 35,000,000.00 


55,000,000.00 
TOTAL ‘ ; es eee ees es +$275,726,148.62 


Securities carried at $17,628,374 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . 


Other companies in the Kemper Insurance group include: American Motorists 
Insurance Company, Chicago 40; Fidelity Life Association, A Mutual Legal Reserve 
Company, of Fulton, Illinois; American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Home Office New York 17, Executive Office Chicago 6; Federal Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago 40. We will be glad to supply financial statements on request. 
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was the victim of a tornado. The and this line is another one 


upshot was destruction of its ac- 
counts receivables. Luckily we had 
insured the store and paid out a loss 
of $45,000; An aluminum fabricator 
in New York suffered an explosion 
and subsequent fire which destroyed 
its accounts receivable during the 
daytime hours. The loss sustained 
was $137,000. 

The amounts of these losses testify 
to the chance a business firm is tak- 
ing if it fails to have this protection, 


receives little attention from agents. 
Credit buying is apparently here to 
stay. Therefore, if we fail to publi- 
cize this line, not only do we over- 
look a source of increased premium 
volume but we also do our potential 
clients a disservice. 

Perhaps even less known is a 
similar program to protect other val- 
uable papers in the event of loss. 
One of our advertising brochures 

(Continued on the next page) 
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lists the following as types of busi 
nesses which now insure valuable 
papers: accountants, architects, air- 
craft manufacturers, churches, col- 
leges, contracting companies, credit 
associations, engineers, geologists, 
investment brokers, 
lawyers, and many others. I believe 
that cemeteries need this kind of 
coverage in particular since they are 
required by law to keep certain rec- 
ords on file with pertinent informa- 
tion concerning burial, cremation, 
lot owners and such. We have 
learned that one cemetery estimates 
the cost of duplicating these records 
to be about $5 per card. Valuable 
records are peculiar to any business, 
and though this line admittedly pro- 
duces low premiums, it is another 
way in which we can make account 
selling a valuable weapon in obtain- 
ing entire accounts simply because 
we have the facilities to make these 
specialized programs available to 
persons who need them. 
We—companies and agents alike 
—have been accused of being poor 
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merchandisers. Perhaps there is 
more truth in this accusation than 
we like to admit. And it’s probably 
true that our system does not allow 
us to take advantage of the national 
advertising media as a few direct 
writers have done. We do keep 
many policies on our shelves; all of 
them could not be advertised suf- 
ficiently. Therefore, the agent to a 
large degree must be his own effec- 
tive advertiser, just as he is with the 
daily personal, professional service 
he can offer his client. The tech- 
nique of one independent agent I 
read about recently is a good exam- 
ple of the methodical, professional 
insurance man at work. In the 
course of increasing his business in- 
terruption volume, he decided to 
cover thoroughly prospects in his 
city by industry or trade. Using the 
Yellow Page Directory, he ap- 
proached every bakery in town. He 
was unusually successful in produc- 
ing additional volume from this 
source. There was a side effect on 
him personally which he feels offers 
a good lesson to all agents. When 
he began his canvass, he realized that 
he hardly knew anything about the 
operations of a bakery. But after he 
had covered several of them, he felt 
he was something of an expert, and 
that he had gained knowledge that 
would stand him in good stead in 
the future; in addition, he felt that 
this method was an effective way to 
study the needs of other industries 
and trades and will continue to em- 
ploy it. There is no better aid to 
learning than to have to dig out the 
answers to a real problematic situa- 
tion, and this agent proved that the 
results justified such intensive ef- 
forts. 


One Basic Question 


[t has been said by some authori- 
ties that certain lines are ignored by 


agents because they themselves 
aren’t familiar enough with the cov- 
erages. And when a line is asso- 
ciated with small premiums, the 
natural tendency is to ignore it. This 
may or may not be true, but I think 
we all agree that it is harder to sell 
a client on the need for coverage 
against an event that rarely occurs. 
But if that event produces an enor- 
mous loss, the prospect should only 
consider one basic question: Can I 


withstand the loss if it happens to 
me? If the odds against the occur- 
rence are | million to 1, can I afford 
to be that one? This is a point in 
the development of insurance as a 
social institution that has been made 
by insurance teachers, professors, 
authors, and other authorities for 
decades; yet, it is a point that the 
entire industry has failed to get 
across to the insurance buying pub- 
lic. 


Other Lines 


There are several other lines that 
demand attention as neglected cov- 
erages. They appear in every major 
division of the insurance industry. 

In the area of casualty insurance, 
the field that is perhaps better known 
as to specific lines than any other 
except life insurance, the neglected 
aspects appear to be the extent of 
coverages. For example, property 
damage, though often purchased by 
some businesses, quite frequently is 
for unrealistic limits. To add addi- 
tional coverage seems to be as great 
in potential as selling some of the 
more neglected lines. 

Many risks are still written on an 
accident-bodily injury basis, and 
without difficulty, a change can be 
effected to an occurrence basis at a 
normal expense, broadening the cov- 
erage considerably. Expansion of 
coverage to include medical pay- 
ments on all lines is of significant 
value to insured, claimant, and com- 
pany. The producer is frequently a 
vicarious beneficiary in quick claim 
settlements and reduced settlements, 
resulting from the consequent, good 
will of immediate payment of the 
claimant’s medical bills. Another 
frequently overlooked and _ often 
misunderstood program, products 
and completed operations, should be 
brought to the attention of all mer- 
cantile and contracting accounts. 

Often inquiry by the agent de- 
velops uninsured exposures in the 
form of indemnification agreements. 
Contractual coverage should be sold 
when the direct liability coverage is 
written ; package policies, such as the 
storekeeper burglary and robbery 
forms for smaller merchants, are too 
often ignored by producers. Such 
accounts can be the backbone of any 
agency and are vital to the eco- 
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nomic welfare of any community, 
large or small. 

These lines mentioned above are 
a fairly representative selection from 
the casualty insurance field which 
need further development. Perhaps 
I should mention voluntary unin- 
sured motorists’ coverages, too. 
Though we have ignored this line to 
a great extent, there perhaps is some 
reason: In the face of cut-rate auto- 
mobile competition, we have been 
too anxious to quote the cheapest 
auto rates possible. We overlook a 
much needed protection when we ig- 
nore selling this line, because it is an 
established fact that financially ir- 
responsible drivers do their part in 
keeping our automobile accident rate 
ever on the increase. 


Time Element Coverages 


Returning to the area of property 
insurance, there are many lines that 
could stand further development; 
particularly is this true, I believe, 
with the plans in the general cate- 
gory of time element coverages, in 
which business interruption is in- 
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cluded, such as tuition fees for 
schools, colleges, and universities ; 
and rental value and leasehold in- 
terest for all risks. Trade journal 
statistics relating to recent periods 
support the contention that these 
lines have not been exploited fully. 
The reason the journals usually cite 
for their neglect is that agents have 
not developed an effective, working 
knowledge of the coverages and have 
not discovered for themselves the 
potential sales value of these lines. 

From the inland marine division 
of property insurance, a few out- 
standing lines come readily to mind 
in considering undeveloped cover- 
ages: transportation floaters have 
had a history of good experience, 
but agents have been prone to end 
their efforts at solicitation of loca- 
tion coverages, not realizing that 
many of their clients have either in- 
coming or outgoing shipments that 
need coverage. Protection of such 
shipments can be assured them at 
small costs. Installment sales cov- 
erage is another apparent fertile 
ground for the enterprising agent. 
A point which should aid in selling 


this line is that costs of insurance 
can be passed on to the customer of 
the selling institution. 


Forgery Insurance 


From surety, there are several 
coverages which need added empha- 
sis. The protection against forgery 
is not sold to any great extent, nor 
are the conditions which make this 
protection necessary explained fully 
enough to clients. In the minds of 
many people, the banks are to be 
held responsible for any loss as a 
result of the skillful talents of forg- 
ers. This is not altogether true, 
though the banks are responsible if 
they are unduly negligent in proc- 
essing a forged check; but there are 
several definite conditions which free 
the banks from the responsibility of 
forged checks drawn against an in- 
dividual account. Among them are: 
1. When the depositor draws the 
check without reasonable care and 
thereby invites alteration. 

2. When the depositor fails to ex- 
amine his records within a reason- 
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Exchange Offer to Holders of Capital Stock of 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 


492,626 Shares 
Reliance Insurance Company 
Capital Stock 


Par Value $10 per Share 


Reliance Insurance Company is offering shares of its Capital Stock in exchange 
for shares of Capital Stock of Standard Accident Insurance Company at the 
rate of one share of Reliance Insurance Company for one share of Standard 
Accident Insurance Company upon the terms and conditions set forth in the 
Plan of Exchange. The Exchange Offer will expire at 3:00 P.M. (Detroit Time), 
on May 24, 1961, unless such expiration date is extended as provided in the Plan 
of Exchange. 

Reliance Insurance Company has authorized the undersigned, as 
Dealer Managers, to form and manage a group of securities dealers 


for the purpose of obtaining acceptances of the offer of exchange, as 
outlined in the Plan of Exchange. 


This is notan offer to sell or exchange any securities, The 
Exchange Offer is made only by the Plan of Exchange, 
ase 


copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned, 


The First Boston Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporat 
April 26, 1961. 














Neglected Coverages—Continued 


able length of time and report the 
discrepancy to his bank. 

In either of these situations, the 
depositor must sustain the loss or 
carry depositor’s forgery insurance. 
Without such coverage, this kind 
of loss can frequently lead to argu- 
ments and misunderstandings; in 
some cases, even to a lawsuit against 
the bank by the depositor. This ac- 
tion could put a depositor in a com- 
promising position should he, at the 
same time, need an additional loan 
or an extension of a loan he has 
with that same bank. Depositor’s 
forgery insurance provides coverage 
for any losses resulting from forgery. 
It protects the friendly relations be- 
tween the insured and his bank, since 
the contract includes the insured’s 
bank as an additional insured. 

In conclusion, let me summarize 
by saying that I have made no at- 
tempt to survey the entire field of 
neglected coverages. The ones I 
have mentioned are some of the lines 
which deserve the agent’s active at- 
tention. What is true about.them in 
the way of potential volume is also 
true of many more lines that I did 
not mention. I felt that if we con- 
sidered only a few lines in respect to 
the obvious need for such protection 
that exists on all levels of business, 
we could go deeper in detail about 
why and how they are needed. I 
hope I have done this, and trust that 
you will see that what could be said 
of a few coverages could be said of 
the many, All neglected coverages, 
whether I discussed them or not, 
share these common characteristics : 

They provide broad protection at 
reasonable costs for events that, al- 
though they are rare in frequency, 
could be, nonetheless, devastating in 
intensity; presently, the American 
Agency System is the only one 
which has the facilities for writing 
such coverages. And all of them fit 
nicely into the overall scheme of 
entire “Account Selling.” The ulti- 
mate result should be that we reach 
our full potential only if we make 
appropriate use of all our coverages. 

I am confident that the American 
\gency System will rise to the chal- 
lenge presented by the state of our 
neglected coverages, and within a 
short time, the stigma of the word 
“neglected” will no longer be ap- 
plied when we refer to these lines. 
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An Open Letter 


My son brought me some food for 
thought the other day and I would 
like to pass it on. In fact, if every 
automobile underwriter in the coun 
try working for one of our so-called 
agency companies would start think- 
ing as I have, maybe something of 
value would accrue. 

A 21 year old young man who had 
gone to school with my son, who is 
20 and just learning a little about 
the business of insurance, called us 
for automobile insurance. Of course 
being agents for some eight or ten 
old line companies, I sent my son 
out with an assigned risk application 
and the cost. 

Our applicant made no particular 
objection to the assigned risk appli- 
cation (as most do), but asked if the 
rate would be reduced after the first 


year. Of course the answer was no, 


unless there was a general rate re- 
duction. 

Well, he said, I believe Company 

has a better deal than this with- 
out going through the assigned risk. 
The company mentioned is one of 
the three large direct writers. Still 
wanting us to write the business he 
called this company with my son 
present. Sure enough they had a 
plan for 2C drivers. The first year 
contained the same penalty in the 
premium as the assigned risk. How- 
ever, after the first year the premium 
was reduced 10% and could eventu- 
ally get down to 85%. We advised 
him to buy this coverage. 

Now, two days later, an old cus- 
tomer and friend calls me. She 
wished to place insurance on a car 
driven by her, but also used by two 
teen-agers, a son and daughter. Again 
| was forced to fall back on the as- 
signed risk. Then she tells me that 
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she had been solicited by another of 
the Big Three, who would write the 
risk and at a lower rate than ours. 

After these instances my son asked 
me this question and his question is 
the reason for trying to get this letter 
disseminated through the insurance 
industry as widely as possible. 

Dad, he said, if our companies are 
driving all the young folks to these 
companies, what do they think will 
happen as these young people grow 
older? Do they think these people 
who feel grateful to Company A, B 
and C are going to come back to us 
for their insurance? Not only auto, 
but any other. 

I have my own opinion, but would 
certainly be interested in knowing 
how all these big shot executives and 
company underwriters sitting behind 
a desk in the home office would an- 
swer the question. 

It would seem to me that if these 
three companies can devise a plan 
to profitably handle these two classes 
of businesses, then our Companies 
with many more years experience 
could certainly give us out here on 
the firing line some weapon with 
which to fight back. 

Perhaps I am just a dumb coun- 
try boy, but from where I sit and 
from what I see happening from day 
to day in this business, it seems very 
clear that our companies are deter- 
mined that the future automobile 
business will be practically handed 
to Companies A, B & C. 

If you were one of these young 
fellows today who have no place to 
turn but these companies or the as- 
signed risk, what do you think you 
would do a few years from now? 
Would you forget the folks that 
helped you when you needed it and 
go back to those who kicked you in 
the rear? I don’t believe I would and 
from the conversations I have had 
with young people lately I don’t think 
they will either. It might astonish 
some of the home office moguls to 
hear the praise heaped upon three 
companies today by the young peo- 
ple and the damning of the rest of 
us. 

Can I get some reaction? Or 
rather can I get an answer to give 
my son who is about to embark on a 
career in insurance? 


J. R. Mynatt, President 
Mynatt & Associates, Inc., Agents 
Tampa, Florida 
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QUESTION 4 


“What is the meaning of the term 
extra-territorial,’ and how has it 
been interpreted by the New York 
courts under the New York Law? 
Explain fully. 


Answer 


“Extra-territoriality” operates on 
the relationship between two states. 
An accident is extra-state if at the 
time of the accident the employment 
is inside and the employee outside. 
This also holds true if the facts are 
reversed. The crux of extra-terri- 
toriality, however, is that the em- 
ployment and the place of accident 
are on opposite sides of the state 
boundary. 

Extra-territorial provisions have 
been interpreted by the New York 
courts as follows: 

a) Post vs Burger (191)— In this 
decision the state ruled that the 
New York Statute expressly includes 
this employee in this case as he was 
engaged in his employment in New 
Jersey, away from the plant of his 
employer but under his employer’s 
expressed direction. The highlights 
of this case are briefly summarized 
as follows : 

1) The New York Compensation 
Act in view of its humane purposes 
should be construed to intend that in 
every case of employment, there is 
a constructive contract between the 
employer and the employee, general 
in its terms and unlimited as to ter- 
ritory. 

2) An intention to cover a person 
engaged in the course of his employ- 
ment away from his plant. 
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3) Fact that the cost of insurance 
for Workmen’s Compensation is usu- 
ally based on the company’s payroll 
and the number of employees. 

b) Cameron vs Ellis Construction 
Company—Unlike the Post vs Bur- 
ger case which embraced transitory 
employment principles, this case 
ruled on those injuries which involve 
fixed employment in other states. 
The test in this case is where the em- 
ployment is located. The court ruled 
that employment confined to work at 
a fixed location in another state was 
not within the purview of New York 
State since it was not remotely con- 
cerned, if at all, with the conditions 
of an employment such as this. 

c) Flynn vs Remington Rand—The 
essence of this case was that even 
though the employee may be at a 
fixed location, if the control, direc- 
tion and supervision were conducted 
in New York State, New York 
would assume jurisdiction. 


QUESTION 5 


a) Define the following terms: 

1. “Injury and Personal Injury.” 
2. Accident. 

b) What is the rule in New York 
with respect to injury sustained 
while intoxicated? Explain fully. 


Answer 


a) 1. Injury and personal injury 
means only those accidental injuries 
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arising out of and in the course of 
employment and such diseases or in- 
fections as may naturally and un- 
avoidably result therefrom. 

This definition poses three questions. 
1) What constitutes an accident? 
2) Did it arise out of and in the 
course of employment ? 

3) Is there a causal relationship be- 
tween the alleged accident and the 
disability complained of ? 

2. Accident—There is no definition 
of an accident in the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. The 
definition as we know it comes from 
the Woodruff vs Howes Construc- 
tion Company ruling, wherein an ac- 
cident is defined as an unlooked for 
mishap or untoward event. An acci- 
dental event takes place without 
one’s foresight or expectation; an 
event that proceeds from an un- 
known cause or is an unusual effect 
of an unknown cause and is therefore 
not expected, 

b) The rule in New York with re- 
spect to injury sustained while in- 
toxicated is as follows: 

If injury is due solely to intoxica- 
tion, it is not considered compensa- 
ble. The pivotal word in this phrase 
is solely and the burden rests upon 
the employer to prove that intoxica- 
tion exclusively was the reason for 
employee’s injury or death. 

Two cases discussed in class i.e., 
301 vs Guarantee Exterminating 
Company and Barnhill vs Steel were 
both ruled as compensation inasmuch 
as there were extenuating circum- 
stances in both cases which precluded 
intoxication as the sole cause of in- 
jury. (Cyanide and the gang plank 
were other factors to be considered. ) 
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Devising the correct insurance formula 
for a business firm or family is a lot 
easier if all of the “ingredients” are 
handy. American Casualty agents have 
access to a genuine multiple line port- 
folio which is one of the most extensive 
in the industry. It includes such specialty 
lines as Professional Liability coverages; 
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Aetna Casualty: Clyde C. Bidwell has 
been named general manager at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Russell M. Caughron has been appointed 
manager of a new office in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Aetna Insurance: Promotions in control- 
ler’s dept.: Robert A. Werdelin, assistant 
controller; assistant managers—F. Denton 
Wertz, Jr., general accounting, James P. 
Burgess, Jr., agency accounting, and Theo- 
dore S. Blasko, claims processing. 


Agricultural Ins. (N. Y.): Robert H. 
Kelly has been appointed special agent in 
charge of engineering dept. at Syracuse 
production office. 


Alliance Cos.: Roy C. Albin has been 
named general claims manager to succeed 
retiring Arthur G. Hawthorne, vice presi- 
dent in charge of claims. 


American Credit: H. Allan Legge, Jr., 
has been named assistant manager of New 
York agency office and Joseph F. Ange 
made assistant manager of Pacific North- 
west agency dept. with offices in Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 


American Casualty: Bernard J. Hulcher, 
Jr., has been promoted to production 
manager of Richmond branch office. 


American Ins. Group: Eric H. Stochholm 
has been named assistant general counsel. 
Robert J. Schlosser has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of marketing dept. 
at head office and is replaced as casualty 
manager at Greensboro by William M. 
Watson. 

Advancements: Joseph P. Proffer, casu- 
alty manager, Nashville, succeeding Mr. 
Watson; Anton C. Koerner, casualty man- 
ager, Hartford, replacing Kim Johnson, 
transferred to data processing dept. at head 
office; John T. Dickehut, production man- 
ager, Houston; and Kenneth J. Beck, claim 
manager, Des Moines, replacing William 
F. Baker, assigned to other duties in claim 
dept. there. 

Harry J]. Corrin, formerly with Hartford 
Accident, has joined the Los Angeles 
branch as bond manager. 


American Mutual Liab.: Arthur D. Cope- 
stakes, manager of reports dept., and John 
H. Hughes, assistant manager of data proc- 
essing dept., were elected assistant vice 
presidents. 


American Surety & Pacific National 
Cos.: Stephen R. McGrath has _ been 
named assistant manager at Hartford 
branch. At Providence branch (R. L) 
Carter M. Roberts was appointed assistant 
manager and Ruth D. Cherry promoted to 
superintendent of bonds. 


Appleton & Cox: Tom Horan, who is in 
charge of nationwide commercial inland 
marine claims, has been named assistant 
secretary. 

Atlantic Cos.: Branch 


manager Charles 
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H. Broshar has been transferred to Pitts- 
burgh succeeding the late Peter Field. 
John B. Barnes has been advanced to state 
agent in charge of Minneapolis office. 


Calvert Fire: William S. Jackson has been 
elected assistant secretary and is succeeded 
as territory manager by Frank L. Peck. 


Camden Fire: Robert Stone has been ap- 
pointed special agent for western Ken- 
tucky. 


Consolidated Cos.: Christopher F. Manfre 
has been named regional manager and 
Edgar L. Warner, underwriting supervisor, 
at Chicago branch. R. Michael Powlen has 
been advanced to regional sales manager 
and branch office manager at Rochester, 
N.Y, 


Continental Cas.: Charles J. Adams has 
been appointed general claim attorney; 
he was formerly vice president of National 
Fire in charge of loss dept. 

Ellsworth L. Calhoun has been named 
excess-surplus lines branch manager at 
Cleveland. 

Laurence H. Lenz, previously deputy and 
legal advisor to insurance director Joseph 
S. Gerber, has been made counsel of this 
company and Transportation Ins. Co., and 
attorney for Continental Assurance Co. 


Ebasco Services Inc.: John R. Norris, for- 
merly assistant general manager of Gen- 
eral Cover Undrs. Ass’n in New York, 
has been named an insurance analyst. 


Employers’ Group: Theodore A. Zuendt 
has been appointed assistant deputy man- 
ager-casualty underwriting of Employers’ 
Liability and elected vice president of 
American Employers’, Employers’ Fire and 
Northern Assurance; he will continue as 
vice president of Surplus Lines Co. 

A research and development div. has 
been established under the supervision of 
Hans W. Barber. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau: Pau! J. 
Herlihy has been named legal manager 
at San Francisco branch office. 

Michael A. O’Malley has been appointed 
claim manager at New Haven replacing 
Richard T. Miller, transferred to sales 
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dept. at home office, and is succeeded as 
assistant metropolitan N. Y. claim man 
ager by Harold J. Mortimer. 

Earl E. Klein has been made a field 
sales manager at Milwaukee office. 
Fidelity & Deposit: Veryl V. Groomes 
has been promoted to assistant manager 
of Pittsburgh branch office. 


Flynn, Harrison & Conroy: Willard Cates, 
John J. Smith and Daniel J. Roach were 
elected vice presidents of this international 
insurance brokerage firm. 

Webb & Lynch, Inc., has been merged 
into this New York City corporation; Sam- 
uel B. Webb, J. Watson Lynch and John 
E. Lynch were elected vice presidents and 
directors and John H. Lynch elected a 
vice president. 


The Fund: Walter G. Cameron has been 
named assistant vice president and con- 
tinues as assistant controller, Edward O. 
Scharetg appointed assistant vice president 
and Albert C. Durand, assistant secretary. 

Personnel director George Schindler has 
been transferred to succeed Stuart Stein- 
hauer at Pacific Depts. William J. Iliff has 
been made assistant manager of eastern 
dept. 


General Appraisal Co.: Has moved into 
new offices at 49 Fremont St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


General Reinsurance: William C. Lutter 
has been promoted to a secretary and 
L. Sidney Garvais to an assistant secretary 
of Herbert Clough, Inc., a subsidiary. 


Great American Ins.: Paul T. Higgins 
has been appointed special agent in south- 
ern New Jersey to succeed Harry C. Wolfe, 
resigned. 


Hall & Co., Frank B.: Egon H. Ottinger 
was elected president succeeding Edward 
S. Benfield, who continues as chairman of 
the board. 


Hanover Group: State agent Donald R. 
Ross is now in charge of Alabama. 


Harford Mutual: Stanford L. Kunkle has 
been appointed an underwriting assistant 
in home office casualty dept. — 

Donald L. Hoover has been named spe- 
cial agent for North Carolina. 


Harleysville Cos.: A branch office has 
been opened in Greensboro with Dale T. 
Bennett, manager. 


Hartford Group: New central dept. head- 
quarters (Cincinnati) have been opened 
with Earle S. Whitcome as manager and 
L. D. Ulrich and Alfred M. Battistini as 
assistant managers. 


Haston Claims Service, A. B.: Jakes 
pleasure in announcing the purchase by 
Jim B. McClure of all corporate interests 
and stock owned by A. B. Haston, who has 
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resigned to practice law. President M« 
Clure will continue to handle and super 
vise local claims (he was formerly manager 
of the San Antonio office) as well 
entire corporation, which has 

in Austin, Houston and McAllen. 


branches 


Hitke & Co., Kurt: G. Wesley Smith, for 
merly with Aetna Casualty, has become 
associated with this Chicago corporation 
as vice president in charge of underwrit 
ing. 


Indiana Lumbermens: Richard J. Clarke 
has been made special agent for northern 
California valley territory (San Francisco 


Interstate Fire & Cas.: John P. 
manager of production dept 
an assistant secretary. Louis R. Marchese 
has been named assistant treasurer and 
manager of accounting dept of this com 
panv and its subsidiary 
and its subsidiary, 


Ritter, 
, was elected 


Chicago Ins. Co 
Chicago Ins. Co 


as the 


Kemper Group: Charles R. Miles has 
been appointed sales manager of group 
and professional div. and Richard T. Al- 
bert named to sales supervisor staff of 
accident-health dept. 

Branch production managers have been 
renamed sales managers and branch pro- 
duction depts. became sales depts. 


Edward Lee: Announced the 
association of his sons, Martin L. and 
Roger A. as partners. Henceforth this Los 
Angeles firm will be known as Edward Lee 
Kozberg & Sons. 


Kozberg, 


Liberty Mutual Ins.: John H. Kraus has 
heen named vice president and manager of 
central div., Pittsburgh. Lyman B. Fox has 
been appointed assistant vice president at 
middle Atlantic div., Bala-Cynwyd. 


MacDonald & Co., D. K.; Donald U. Sea- 
man has joined the staff of this Spokane 
corporation of insurance brokers. 


Markel Service: Branch 


managers ap- 
pointed by National 


Claims Service (in- 
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dependent claims adjusting subsidiary) are: 
Thomas E. Crawford, Memphis; Ernest 
W. Throckmorton, Jr., Norfolk, Va. (new); 
and George A. Keep, Jr., Portland, Ore. 
(new). 

George F. Ball was elected president and 
general manager of Markel Service of 
Canada, Ltd. (Toronto-based subsidiary) 
and Harold L. Flax elected resident vice 
president in Calgary, Alberta. 


Menner & Co., Leo B.: London Lloyd's 
representative in Chicago, has extended 
its Operations into Kentucky by opening 
Menner-in-Kentucky, Inc. 


Metropolitan Fire: Robert J. Maloney was 
elected treasurer and Gerald R. Putnam, 
assistant vice president. 


Munich Management Corp.: Matthew 
Rodermund has been appointed vice presi- 
dent-actuary. 


Mutual of Omaha: John Pothen has been 
promoted to regional manager for south- 
ern California and is succeeded as district 
manager of Los Angeles group office by 
Edward Finnistrom. Dennis Mich has as- 
sumed the title of regional manager of 
Pacific Northwest. 

John Norton has been named claims 
manager for Philadelphia regional group 
office and Robert McDonald assigned to 
claims in Seattle group office. 

William Pritchard has been named an 
assistant to the regional service managers 
in the home office. 

Group representatives appointed: Don- 
ald Parks, Los Angeles; John Beauchamp, 
Detroit; and Charles Booth, Portland. 

A new group sales and service office 
has been opened in Boston, Mass.; the 
district manager is John J. Tyrrell, Jr., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is the location of an- 
other new group office which will be under 
the managership of Robert M. Fox. 


National of Hartford Cos.; Robert L. 
Ritzie has been promoted to state agent 
of central Ohio (Columbus). 

Robert C. Eisele has been appointed 
manager of marine-multiple peril dept. in 
New York City for National Fire Ins. Co. 


Northwestern Mutual: Keith Belnap has 
been promoted to intermountain dept. 
manager with headquarters in Salt Lake 
City succeeding Jack R. McFarland, ad- 
vanced to assistant manager of northern 
California dept. (San Francisco). 


Ohio Casualty: Dr. Paul N. Ivins has been 


appointed medical director. 


Ohio Farmers Cos.: Roderick L. Yoakam 
has been appointed manager of bond dept. 
at Pacific Coast dept. (Los Angeles). 


Olympic & Marathon Cos.: Herbert W. 
Bachemin has been promoted to manager, 
agency dept., at home office and is suc- 
ceeded as manager of Dallas service office 


by B. W. Blackburn. 


Pacific Employers Group: Lynn Cooper 
has been named manager of branch office 
established in Sherman Oaks, Cal. 


Pacific Indemnity: 1. Noel Kipe has been 
appointed superintendent of accident dept. 


Pearl-Monarch Group: Turner A. Gray, 
formerly with Boston Ins., has been ap- 
pointed special agent for North Carolina 
(Raleigh). 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: H. Clayton 


Stallings has been appointed special agent 
in eastern North Carolina (Raleigh). 
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Platt, J. C.: Announces the opening of a 
consulting service for insurance agents, 
brokers and companies in Kansas City, Mo. 
He will engage in a monthly accounting 
and tax service and the financial appraisal 
and valuation for the purchase, sale or 
merger of insurance organizations. 


Preferred Ins. (Mich.): Jay M. Rowland, 
Jr., formerly claim manager at Pioneer 
Mutual Casualty, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of claims. Lawrence E. Mat- 
thew, formerly assistant vice president 
of Lukis, Steward, Price, Forbes, Ltd., of 
Montreal, has been named manager of 
special risk dept. 

Warren J. Harper has been appointed 
State agent in Ohio. 

New home office has been established in 
Dallas for Southwestern Indemnity Co. 
and Roy Orr has been appointed as agency 
supervisor. 


Prince & Co,: Edward C. Denaple was 
elected president of this New York and 
Detroit advertising and sales promotion 
agency succeeding Fred A. Prince, Sr., who 
becomes chairman of the board. 


Public Service Mutual: Jolin P. Doyle has 
become a field representative covering up- 
per Manhattan and Bronx boroughs of 
New York City. 


Recording & Statistical Corp.: Eugen: 
A. Toale, formerly executve vice president 
of Wohlreich & Anderson, has been ap- 
pointed secretary in the statistical div. in 
charge of new automated agency account 
ing program. 


Reliance Ins. (Pa.): Robert J. Burns has 
been appointed claims manager in Syra 
cuse, 

Casualty special agent appointments: 
Hervey W. Schofield, Jr., Philadelphia and 
Delaware counties succeeding T. H. Davis, 
who assumed enlarged duties in New Jer- 
sey; and Andrew J. Barker, Philadelphia, 
Bucks, Chester and Montgomery counties. 


Royal-Globe Cos.: R. D. Brumbaugh has 
been appointed to newly-created post of 
resident vice president, Pacific dept., and 
as such becomes immediate assistant to vice 
president J. C. Qualmann. Edwin P. Ben- 
din has been named superintendent of in- 
land marine, burglary and glass dept. at 
Atlanta office. 

Richard P. Neiding has been made 
special agent at Detroit. Joseph M. Sulli- 
van has been appointed aviation repre- 
sentative at New Jersey regional office 
(East Orange); Joseph Wallace, inland 
marine superintendent, who previously 
handled aviation lines, will now devote 
full time to inland marine, marine, bur- 
glary, glass and multiple lines. 


St. Paul-Western Cos.: The merger of 
Fred C. Campbell & Son, Inc., Wheeling, 
W. Va., became effective March 13. Mr. 
Campbell will be in charge as manager 
for West Virginia with his son, Joseph 
Campbell, and Eugene Midei, agency of- 
ficers, as state agents; formerly specialists 
in property insurance, they will represent 
St. Paul-Western for all lines. 

William R. Torgerson has joined the 
Indianapolis office as state agent in north- 
western Indiana. Donald J. Nord has been 
named state agent of newly-created south- 
ern Illinois field (Decatur). State agent Her- 
bert H. Taggart is now making his head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., where he 
will be administrator of the office in 
addition to his field duties. 

Alton D. Pettey has been assigned as 
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safety engineer-premium auditor in New 
Orleans office. 

Springfield Ins.: Vice president Frank W 
Spaulding, Jr., has been transferred to 
New York City where he will be in charge 
of newly-organized mid-Atlantic region 
and where secretary Bernhard E. Marsian 
will be in charge of property underwriting. 


Standard Accident: Eugene H. Schneider 
has been appointed manager of home office 
general accounting dept. 


Starr & Co., C. V.: Robert R. Walling- 
ford, formerly an account executive for 
Young & Rubicam, has been named di 
rector of marketing services and will be 
in charge of advertising, public relations, 
market research and market planning. 


Trinity Universal; Hawley H. Allen has 
been appointed a special agent at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


United Pacific Group: Frank R. Norman 
has been transferred to Seattle to become 
manager of fire-marine dept. succeeding 
William D. Brown, resigned. 


Wortham & Son, John L.: Has announced 
the election of three new members of this 
Houston firm: Truman C. Paul 
Benbrook and Henry D. 


Beeson, 
Reynolds. 


Zurich-American Cos.; Julia Weigert has 
been promoted to cashier succeeding Mar- 
ion V. Martin, retired, and Lillian Kuh- 
fuss advanced to assistant cashier replacing 
Miss Weigert. 

Edward J. Haniver has been promoted 
to superintendent of N. Y. metropolitan 
claim dept. and is succeeded as attorney 
there by B. Daniel Winn. Edward ]. 
Geisler has been advanced to superintend 
ent of claim dept. at Dallas and is re- 
placed as claim superintendent in Fresno 
(Cal.) by Peter B. Eldridge. 

Richmond (Va.) branch appointments: 
Thomas E. Johnson, Jr., senior under- 
writer; George Feild, Jr., and Carey L. 
Butterworth, sales reprensentatives. — 

Jack L. Rainey has been elevated to 
branch manager of Seattle office succeeding 
Robert J. Deardorf, resigned. 
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reports on 
companies 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL—MEDICAL BENEFIT 
Detroit, Michigan 


Combination Policy 


A hospitalization policy which includes life insurance 
protection, said to be the first such policy to be introduced 
in Michigan, is being offered by this company and its 
affiliated life insurance company, the American Commu- 
nity Mutual Insurance Company. The policy is guaran- 
teed renewable for life for the hospital and surgical bene- 
fits, and provides life insurance. Three choices of 
benefits are available under the hospital and surgical 
section of the policy, depending upon the amount of 
coverage desired. Three other optional riders are pro- 
vided for extra-ordinary nursing, physician or accident 
expense benefits. The policy has optional $50, $75 or 


$100 deductibles. 


THE AMERICAN Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Marketing Department Formed 


This company has formed a marketing department 
headed by vice president Charles R. Rathbun. The new 
department will develop and be responsible for the over- 
all marketing program of the company. It will consist 
of three divisions: advertising and sales promotion, 
product and service development, and sales and market 
analysis. Andrew E, Smith has been promoted to super- 
intendent and will head the advertising and sales promo- 
tion division. Thomas M. Irvine has been named super- 
intendent and will be in charge of the product and service 
development division. Garret W. Roerink, C.P.C.U., 
has been advanced to superintendent and will head the 
sales and market analysis division. 


AGRICULTURAL Insurance Company 
Watertown, New York 


ANCHOR CASUALTY Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Officers Elected 


Preparatory to the merger of the Anchor Casualty 
Company with the Agricultural Insurance Company on 
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December 31, 1961, seven officers of the Anchor have 
been elected officers of the parent company. The men 
and their new positions are: T. P, Lowe, executive vice 
president, western division; K. M. Hough, vice presi 
dent; Neil Wells, vice president; N. C. Norell, secre- 
tary; John H. S. Jamieson, secretary; C. A. Matthews, 
assistant secretary and W. E. Costello, assistant trea 

urer. : 


ALLIED COMPENSATION Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Change of Name 


The name of this company has been changed to the 
Allied Insurance Company to reflect plans to extend 
the operations of the company into all casualty lines and 
into states other than California. Concurrently the com- 
plete integration of the company into the home and 
branch office system of the Pacific Employers Insurance 
Company, its parent company, has been announced. 


AMERICA FORE LOYALTY GROUP 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 


J. Victor Herd, who has been chairman and chief 
executive officer of the America Fore companies, and 
who recently was elected to similar responsibilities for 
Loyalty Group companies, has been named to the newly 
created position of chairman and chief executive officer 
of the Yorkshire-Seaboard companies of the group thus 
becoming chairman and chief executive officer of all com- 
panies of the organization. Nicholas Dekker moved up 
from the presidency of America Fore companies to be 
come vice chairman of all companies of the group; and 
Nathan H. Wentworth who recently was named presi- 
dent of the Loyalty Group companies, has also been 
elected president of all other domestic companies of the 
group. George A. Boyd has been elected executive vice 
president across-the-board and Geoffrey Davey’s duties 
as vice president and corporate secretary extended to 
include group-wide responsibilities. Alan O. Robinson 
and Horace Crowell, Jr., whose duties heretofore were 
limited to the Yorkshire-Seaboard companies, were 
named, respectively, vice president and secretary of all 
domestic America Fore companies. 


BROAD MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moves Home Office 
This company has moved its principal office from the 


Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia to 12 South 
Twelfth Street in the same city. 





COMBINED Insurance Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


In his annual report to stockholders, president W. 
Clement Stone of this company announced he will rec- 
ommend a 50% stock dividend. He stated that, as part 
of a five-year program of expansion, the company will be 
prepared to buy quality accident and health business 
from other insurance firms. 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Elections 
Stock Dividend ‘ 


Edgar E. Isaacs who has been vice president in charge 
of countrywide casualty operations of the Atlantic Com- 
panies, has joined this company as executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of casualty operations. 

Thomas C, Laughlin, formerly assistant vice president 
in charge of personnel administration, has been elected 
a vice president of both this company and the Continental 
Assurance Company. Calvin S. Ewald and George F. 
McDonnell have been elected assistant vice presidents 
and Howard A. Grauff and Robert B. Johnson, assistant 
secretaries of the Continental Casualty. 

Following an increase in authorized capital from 6 
million to 7.5 million shares, directors of this company 
declared a 25% stock dividend payable June 20 to stock- 
holders of record June 6. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


New Vice Presidents 


R. J. Lemley, formerly assistant secretary, and R. B. 
Wellman, formerly assistant vice president, have been 
promoted to vice presidents of this company. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


Executive Changes 


Charles R. Page, chairman of the board, has been 
elected honorary chairman of this company. James F. 
Crafts, who has been president, has been elected chair- 
man of the board and president and continues as the chief 
executive officer. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


Forms Life Subsidiary 


This company has announced plans to form a life re- 
insurance subsidiary with the proposed title of General 
Reinsurance Life Corporation. Initial capital will be 
$5,000,000 and operations will be confined solely to life 
and accident reinsurance. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


New Executives 


George D. Mead, formerly president, has been elected 
chairman of the board and chief executive officer of this 
company. Robert P. Crawford succeeds Mr. Mead as 
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president. William T. Clark, formerly a secretary, has 
been promoted to financial vice president and secretary 
of the company and Stephen T. Birdsall promoted from 
assistant secretary to secretary. 


GOVERNMENT Employees Group 
Washington, D. C. 


New Company 


The Criterion Insurance Company is being organized 
as a standard risk automobile insurer by the Government 
Employees Insurance Company, the Government Em- 
ployees Life Insurance Company and the Government 
Employees Corporation, Washington, D. C. 520,000 
shares of $2. par value stock in the new company will be 
offered at $6. a share under subscription warrants is- 
sued to stockholders of the three sponsoring companies. 
The subscription rights will be issued about May 15 to 
stockholders of record March 30 and will expire on 
June 5. While there is no inter-ownership of stock 
among the three sponsoring companies, their boards of 
directors are identical. The Government Employees 
Corporation is engaged in the automobile finance busi- 
ness. 


GREAT AMERICAN Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Acquires General Agency 
Secretaries Appointed 


This company has acquired the Stuart G. Thompson 
Company, Seattle, Washington, general agency. The 
general agency will become the Pacific Northwest De- 
partment of Great American. Stuart G. Thompson, Jr. 
has been elected a secretary of the Great American and 
will be a manager of the Pacific Northwest Department. 

Robert S. Sillery ; Rodney A. Wasmuth and Frank A. 
Peterson, Jr., formerly assistant secretaries, have been 
advanced to secretaries of the company. 


THE HANOVER Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


Merger Approved 


Directors of The Hanover Insurance Company and the 
Massachusetts Bonding have announced approval of 
merger terms to be effective June 30th subject to ap- 
proval of stockholders and regulatory authorities. Each 
share of Massachusetts Bonding will be exchanged for 
one share of The Hanover. James L. Dorris will become 
president and chief executive officer, A. Lawrence Peir- 
son, Jr., chairman of the board and Donald Falvey, 
honorary chairman of the board of the continuing com- 
pany. Mr. Dorris is president of The Hanover and 
Messrs. Peirson and Falvey are president and chairman, 
respectively, of Massachusetts Bonding. 
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HARTFORD Insurance Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Health Insurance Department 


This group has established a new health insurance 
department combining the divisions of the Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity Company and the Hartford Life 
Insurance Company that handle accident and health cov- 
erage for individuals. Last year, the group accident and 
health divisions of both companies were combined. The 
new department is headed by Thomas M. Meredith as 
manager, assisted by Neil J. Brown. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Licensed in Argentina 
Senior Citizen Policy 


This company was authorized to conduct an insurance 
business in the Republic of Argentina in all lines except 
life, effective April 3, 1961. Operations will be in con- 
junction with LaFranco Argentina, S. A., one of the 
largest and strongest insurance companies in the Repub- 
lic. Carlos C. Smith will be in charge of the main office 
at Maipu 215, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

This company in conjunction with the Life Insurance 
Company of North America, has introduced a hospital- 
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surgical indemnity policy to be issued to persons aged 
56 through 75. Hospital-surgical benefits are guaran- 
teed renewable for life and five weekly benefit plans for 
hospital confinement are available. 


INTERSTATE FIRE and Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Increased Dividend 


This company paid a semi-annual dividend of $.22%4 
on April 15 to stockholders of record March 31. Semi- 
annual dividends paid in March and September of 1960 
were $.1714 and $.20% per share respectively. 


JEFFERSON Insurance Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Offices Moved 


The principal office of this company has been moved 
from 135 William Street to 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. This is the address of the Jefferson Manage- 
ment Corporation with which the company recently en- 
tered a management arrangement. 


LINCOLN CASUALTY Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Executive Vice President 


Joseph C. Kunches, formerly a vice president of A. E. 
Strudwich Company, has been named executive vice 
president of Lincoln Casualty Co., Springfield. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New President 


H. Ellsworth Miller, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president of this company, suc- 
ceeding William T. Harper. Mr. Harper continues as 
chairman of the board and chief executive officer of the 
company. 


MUNICH REINSURANCE Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Executive Appointments 


Thomas M. Darden, formerly vice president of Un- 
derwriters Insurance Company, has been elected a vice 
president and mid-west manager of this company. 

Matthew Rodermund has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Munich Management Corpora- 
tion, managers of the United States branch of the 
Munich Reinsurance Company. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—from page | 38 
NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Executive Vice President 


Carlos C. Boaz, formerly vice president of the casualty 
department, has been elected executive vice president 
of this company, and of the Affiliated United States Casu- 
alty Company. 


PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Financing Subsidiary 
One-Stop, Inc. was formed last December by this 
company as a wholly owned financing subsidiary. It is 


designed to assist the company’s agents in the financing 
of package policies. 


THE UNITY FIRE and General Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 
Elected Vice President 


Leo C. Shanosky, formerly assistant vice president, 
has been elected vice president of this company. 


Farmers 


BUDGET PLAN 


Ohio Farmers agents are daily demonstrating their 
wholehearted approval of 4-Star with more and more 


sales through this effective method of selling insur- 
ance. 


Call your Ohio Farmers fieldman and learn about the 
“Agent Approved” 4-Star Budget Plan. 


It’s the Sensible way to SELL insurance. 


Ohio Farmers Companies 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk Insurance Company, LeRoy, Ohio 





UNITED PUBLIC Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Conservator Appointed 


Following a ruling of the Circuit Court of Marion 
County, Indiana on January 27 that this company is in- 
solvent, John J. Dillon, special deputy insurance com- 
missioner, was appointed conservator of the company to 
either liquidate or rehabilitate it. 


New Directors 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York (Balti- 
more, Md.): C. C. Greene, president of the Commercial 
Credit Company. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company (Wake- 
field, Mass.): |. J. Harvey, Jr., chairman of the board of 
The Flintkote Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., and John M. 
Budinger, senior vice president of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


American Surety Company of New York (New York, 
N. Y.}: Robert H. Chamberlin, manager of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Company, private bankers, New York City. 


Beneficial Fire and Casualty Insurance Company (Los 
Angeles, California): Steve Broidy, president of Allied 
Artists Pictures Corporation, has been elected a director 


of this company and of the Beneficial Standard Life In- 
surance Company. 


Commerce & Industry Association of New York, Inc. 
(New York, N. Y.): Joseph R. Vogel, president of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Inc. 


Continental Casualty Company (Chicago, Ill.}: Robert P. 
Gwinn, president of Sunbeam Corporation, Chicago and 
Ellis H. Clarkson, president of National Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 


Dealers National Insurance Co. (Dallas, Texas): F. E. 
Drummond, vice president of the company and Raymond 
Hulsey, local agent and management consultant to in- 
surance companies of Austin, Texas. 


Frankford Mutual Insurance Company (Philadelphia, Pa.): 
Harold W. Spencer, Norristown, Pa., attorney. 


Harbor Insurance Company (Los Angeles, California): 
Calvin L. Helgoe, attorney; Leopold $. Wyler, Jr., presi- 
dent, Tool Research and Engineering; W. Herbert Allen, 
chairman of the board, Title Insurance & Trust Company 
and James S. Cantlen, vice president, general manager, 
Pacific Telephone Company. 


Insurance Company of North America (Philadelphia, 


Pa.}: Richard C. Bond, president of John Wanamaker 
Department Stores. 


Jefferson Insurance Company of New York (New York, 
New York): Elmer N. Dickinson, Jr., vice president and as- 
sistant to the president of Reciprocal Managers, Inc, 


attorney-in-fact and manager for American Reciprocal 
Insurers. 


(Continued on page 142) 
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NEW DIRECTORS 


from page 140 


The North-West Insurance Company (Portland, Oregon): 
John C. Veatch, II, partner in the Portland law firm of 
Veatch, Bauman and Lovett and general counsel for the 
company. 


Maryland Casualty Company (Baltimore, Maryland): H. 


Ellsworth Miller, newy elected president of the company. 


Phoenix Assurance Company of New York (New York, 
N. Y.): Charles M. Bliss, executive vice president of The 
Bank of New York. 


Security Mutual Insurance Company of New York (New 
York, N. Y.): William Goldfine, president of the Royal 
State Bank of New York and the Honorable Daniel V. 
Sullivan, former City Court Judge. 


United Medical Service, Inc. (Blue Shield) (New York, 
N. Y.J}: George E. Becker, vice president in charge of 
Chase Manhattan Bank's metropolitan branch: William 
N. Lewis, personnel relations director of Ebasco Services, 
Inc.; and Benjamin Werne, professor of industrial rela- 
tions at the Graduate School of Business Administration 
of New York University and a lecturer on medical juris- 
diction at the Columbia University School of Public 
Health. 


Washington General Insurance Corporation (New York, 
New York): William E. Myers, vice president of the com- 
pany and a vice president and director of Appleton and 


Cox, Inc. 


Wilshire Insurance Company (Los Angeles, California): 
Merrill O. Mooney, Downey, California, insurance broker 
and securities agent and Edmond H. Woolrych of San 
Diego, California, an economist and management con- 
sultant. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 8 


OHIO 


Licensed 
Market tas. GO. Sio.4 cc. dce we 


.....Cleveland, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 

The Mut. Fire, Marine and Inland Ins. Co. ..............Phila., Pa. 
National Mutual Thrift Ins. Co. ...........0 000 eee Upper Darby, Pa. 
Reliance Insurance Co. ... Phila., Pa. 


WISCONSIN 


Tower Ins. Co., Inc. 


Licensed 
atk bc 0k Poe eee Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Admitted 
American Policyholders’ Ins. Co. .... 


.eaeeeses. Wakefield, Mass. 


ERRATUM 


IN THE CoMPANY DEVELOPMENTs section of our March 
issue we erroneously reported that the Southern Bank- 
ers’ Fire Insurance Company, Coral Gables, has been 
licensed by the state of Florida. Actually, as the Insur- 
ance Department informs us, the company is only in the 
organizational stage. Moreover, the name of the com- 
pany has been changed to “Southern American Fire 
Insurance Company.” 
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NORFOLK and DEDHAM 


A non assessable-Multiple Line Company 


STOCK UNDERWRITING—from page |7 


about a point and a half lower in 1959 and expenses half 
a point lower to return the line modestly to the black. 
Experience in 1960 was almost a half point better due 
to a fractional decline in both the loss ratio and the 
expense ratio. However, the experience for the most 
recent five year period was unprofitable on the average 
with a combined loss and expense ratio of 101.5%. 


Ocean Marine 


Ocean marine premiums in the stock company field 
stood at nearly $160 million in 1951 and 1952 but de- 
clined in 1953 and 1954, under pressure of lower rates, 
to about $150 million. Thereafter volume increased each 
year and in 1960 by about 4% to reach a peak of $210 
million. This is the highest level of premiums ever re- 
ported except for 1942 when war-time rates boosted 
volume to an unprecedented $259 million. 

jhe American ocean-marine hull and cargo market 

_has expanded in volume and capacity and is attracting a 
growing volume of world-wide business. Although many 
nationalistic restrictions against marine insurance re- 
main, a number of important trading nations have re- 
moved import quotas and currency restrictions. With the 
outlook for increased foreign industrialization and higher 
standards of living throughout the world this augurs 
well for the future. However, in recent years, the great- 
est increase in volume for many carriers occurred from 
pleasure craft reflecting the tremendous growth in num- 
ber of outboards and yachts along our coasts, inland 
waterways and lakes. 


For May, 1961 


On Norfolk and Dedham’s 135th 
anniversary we gratefully thank 
the agents, past and present, for 
their part in our growth. We 
pledge continued support to the 
AMERICAN AGENCY SYS- 
TEM in keeping “Abreast of the 
Times”, 








MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


222 AMES STREET - DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCH OFFICE 3024 SANDAGE ST., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Ocean marine experience, which had been profitable 
for several years due to few major catastrophes, ran 
into at least half a dozen major losses in 1956. A jump 
of about thirteen points in loss ratio more than squeezed 
the profit out of the line and forced it into the red by 
about one point. Experience showed further deteriora 
tion in 1957, despite the absence of spectacular losses, 
boosting the combined loss and expense ratio to 103%. 
Despite the continued high cost of ship repairs, the loss 
ratio dropped nearly six points in 1958 to make the line 
modestly profitable once again and showed continued 
improvement in 1959 and 1960 to bring the combined 
loss and expense ratio down to a very respectable 93.0%. 
With two of the last five years unprofitable, underwriting 
results for the period developed an indicated favorable 
balance of less than two and one-half points. 


ELIZUR WRIGHT PRIZE 


WittiAM C. GREENOUGH, president of Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association and College Retirement 
Equities Fund, has been named recipient of the 1960 
Elizur Wright insurance prize. The award is made by 
the American Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance for outstanding and original contributions to 
insurance literature. The prize-winning work was a 
study by Mr. Greenough, published in 1951, entitled 
“A New Approach to Retirement Income.” The study 
investigated the economics of the proposed variable 
annuity based on common stocks and developed prin 
ciples for its application. 
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COMPLE 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Assent and Dissent 
Company Changes . 
Editors’ Corner, The 
Executive Comment 
Mutual Operating Re sults 

Operating Expenses—-Stock and 
Review and Preview ; 
Stock Operating Results 
Stock Underwriting—By 


(monthly) 
Mutual 


Leading Lines 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) . 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) 
Down to the Sea 
Employee Dishonesty 
Fire Safety Program (Safety) 
North Park Citizens Club 
Fire Underwriting Problems 
First Aid Mistakes (Safety) ........ 
Insurance or Non-Insurance (BRT) 
Keep Safety in Sight (Safety) 
Offshore Oil Insurance—T. H. Rubey 
Super-Safety on Super-Roads (Safety) 


Roy C. Taylor 
Board of Directors, 


(Safety) 


Dale K fuck (Safety) 


George BE. Rogers 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Deve lopments (monthly) 
Business Life Insurance—Wilbur S. Marshall 
Effect of Company Acquisitions, The 

Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. inti 5 Se 
Health Insurance Proposals (A & H)—W. Lee 
Impact of Multiple Lines—/J. M. Spear . 
Insurance and Social Policy (A & H)—I 
Key Man Coverage 
Mental Iliness—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
New Frontiers—/. F. yx Jr. 
Practical Approach to Life, Robert 
Risk Analysis—Loren W oo CrAON 
Selling Life (monthly) ... 
Statistical Problems (A & H)—David Robbins ... 
Substandard Underwriting (A & H)—Charles N 


e Shield e: 


} lare edge 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 
Adjusters’ Dilemma, The (Loss Logic) 
Excess of Policy Limits—David Green 
Human Aspect of Claims (Loss Logic) 
Robert W. Henderson 
Judge Says, The—R. M. 
Legal Spotlight 
Loss Logic (monthly) 
Separate Issues—Affirmative : L. 
Negative: Albert E. Brault 
Uninsured Motorists’ Coverage 


Will the Trends Mend‘ 


Robert L. Lusk 


Vac. Arthur (monthly) 


Brooks W. Rountree 
(Loss Logic) —Edward P 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Annual Report—George F. Reall 
Assigned Risk Experience 
Automobile Design—Mott M. cos 
1960 Automobile Lezgislation—-Law Dept., A.C.S 
Competitive Sixties, The—Joseph P. Craugh 
Controlled Competition—H. W. Yount 
Corporate Surety—Nathan Mobley . 
Economics and Supervision—Robert E. Dineen 
Evaluation of an Agency—Guy Fergason 
Foreign Insurance Markets—Harrington Putnam 
Individualism and Insurance—H.,. Clay Johnson . 
Insurance Department, The—Francis R. Smith 
Merit Rating in Europe—Bernard Mercer 
Mines Never Surrender—Edward R. King 

New Marketing Methods—Norman R, Holzer 
News from London—Denzil Stuart 

Packaging of Insurance—William L. Hitchcock 
Products Liability—Kenneth C. Divinell 

Rate Confusion and Chaos—John R. Barry 
Save Dollars and Lives—William N. Plymat 
Surplus Line Business—Ben D. Cooke 
Time For Action, A--Roland H. Lange 
Two-Way Street, A—James F. Crafts 
Undesirable Automobile Risks—Edgar | 
Uninsured Motorists’ Claims—George A. 
Youthful Drivers—Dr. James ] Valfetti 


Keys 


lsaace 
Jackson 


OFFICE METHODS 


Allocated Claims Expense (1.A.S.A.) 

Are Decisions Based on Facts ?—Guy Ferguson 
aromas the Office (monthly) : 

etter Way, ats 


A. 
sooklets (monthly) 
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Gallagher. 


-May 128 
. 15 

e: 

114 

y 13 

», 34 


1 
. a 
1! 


-May SO 


-Apr. 149 
78 


Jan. 


Apr. 77 


, 69 
-Apr. 94 


.. Dee. 137 
39 


Apr. 
one cna ‘110 
..May 91 
..May 91 
cic niece Mar. 101 
Walker ... 


.Feb. 60 


..May 95 


Jan. 97 


Apr. 107 


“May 106 
..May 95 


Apr. 113 


.-May 106 
Feb. 105 


Feb. 45 ) 
.Feb. 33 
.May 46 


Clerical Training Program-—Forest R. 
Compact Cars—Warren E. Begas 
Curing Latecomeritis Apr. 
Decision Off the Cuff—Guy Fergason .............ceceeeeeees Mar. 
Efficient Stock Control—John P. Morgan 

ET HORII: 5 a sc bad whine $s Fe.ceobekee¥aur venewnn May 5 
Getting Off Dead Center—Guy Fergason .........0000000eeee May 
OB A eee oe re ee Mar. 
Little Thinking, A (1I.A.S.A.)—Bill McNamara .... 

Machines To the Rescue—Benjamin R. Whiteley, A 
Microfilming—A. F. Sanders 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) ] 
PGE PEMD, i. <.c.0 6.00.04 4h0n0ncd at Cress ek een cidaheesceuen May 
Office Automation—R. Hunt Brown 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Overall Company Budget—-W. N. Stannus 

Partial Automation—Richard M. Page 

Personnel Practices (1.A.S.A.)—Carl Philipp 

Probabilistic Approach, The (1.A.8.A.)—Richard 7. 

Who Makes the Decisions ?—Guy Fergason 

Who Needs a Consultant?—Guy Fergason 

Your Girl Friday 


BC ree Mar, 5 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Paul A. Garrick 
Automatic Processing—William F. 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers— 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Part II—Insurance Principles and Practices ... 
Part I1T—General Education 
Part IV—Law 
Part V—Accounting, 


Agency Selling 
Simpson 
American pacman 

y 71, June &} 
“Jule 103, Aug. 


Finance and Agency Management 
Jan. 83, Fed. 
Ideal Agent, The—George C. Bubolz 
Needless Fears—Paul W. Stade 
Neglected Coverages—Robert A. Bolin 
Planning a Merger—Jack ©. Schroeder 
Plate Glass Coverage—John W. Stewart 
Quiz of the Month 
Time Element 
Ocean Marine P. i 5 : 
Casualty Apr. 90, May 129 
oo ey eres oe see May 31 
Table-top Teacher—Sid Slifken J 75 


Coverages 
& I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association Notes 

Best’s Stock Index y 
ee CE OR, sa ccin's vea'es 4vns aippecdaheasskeaeereen May 
COMERS TV EIOED occ cs ccecesssbeovedeuciacsaResvaneas May 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths and Accidental Deaths ..} 
Home Office and Field Appointments 

Insurance Stock Quotations ag 

New Directors 

New Publications 

Obituaries 

Rate Changes 

Reports on Companies . 


Automobile 
Iowa, Mich., Mo pies 
Ala., Fla., Ky., Misa. R. [., W. Va 
Ga., IL, kt. i., Ore., S. C., Mass., Rus. Wash. ; 
New Jersey, lowa Feb. 12 
Fia., Ill, Nev. aw Y., 
Idaho, Mont., N. 
VE. cvccccvcvaccsenicesetesevecdsncethoesteneueencewee tenes May 8&4 


surglary 
Ala., Ark., Calif., Colo., Conn., Fla., Ga., Hawaii, II1., 
Iowa, Ky., Md., Mass., Mich., Miss., Mont., Nev., N. 
Ohio, Okla., Ore., Pa., R. I1., Tenn., Wash., W. Va., P. R. 
Countrywide 
Elevator 
| a e 


Dec, 86 


Jan. 116 


Ind., 


.. Dec, 86 
Jan. 126 


ines atkak bs bebesed bechetedesase €6s00ekaeersep aaa Jan, 126 
K tended Coverage 

i . 116 
. 110 


116 


Inland Marine 
Countrywide 
Canada 
Countrywide 
Liability Other than Auto .............. ; 7 
pe a arr rr Sree errr tie Nov. 
re ee i a ee oh peer er ye Dec. 
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New Jersey . 
Countrywide 
Pa. 

Texas 


Jan. 116 
.Feb. 12 
Apr. 153 Ga., 
.May 84 


Countrywide 


Texas 
Michigan 


a4 bee sees ee oe La. 


May S84 


Workmen’s € ompe nsation 


Jan. 116 
. 12 
110 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM JANUARY, 1961) 


Admiral Fire Ins. Co., Houston 

Pee IRD cc acecsedeacedaas Mar. 143 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford 

(Extra Dividend) . 1338 

CO BOMONEUD | cdcansececnscesivcMae Oe 
Agricultural Insurance Group, Watertown 

(Executive Elections) 

(Proposed Merger) 

(New Secretary) 


Allied Compensation, Los Angeles 

(Change of Name) .........sceees May 135 
Allied County Mutual, San Antonio 

(Control Acquired) Mar. 143 
Allied Insurance Co., Los Angeles 

Pe PE Savchancvivacdascaxtya May 135 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines 

(Merger Approved) 

Allied Western Mutual Ins., 
(Executive Named) 
Allstate Insurance Cos., 

(Executive Changes) Feb. 141 
(Motor Club Planned) Apr. 173 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
(Arbitration Offer) Jan. 133 
(Increased Dividend) Jap. 133 
(Stock Listed) . 141 
(Executive Elections) 173 
(Executive Elections) ........... “May 135 
American Consumer, New York 
(Med-Pak Plan) . 133 
American Hospital-Medical Benefit, Detroit 
(Combination Policy) May 135 
American Indemnity, Galveston 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 143 
The American Insurance, Newark 
(Marketing Dept.) ...............May 135 
American Mercury, Washington 
(First Dividend) d . 138 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charleston 
(Executive Appointment) ........Mar. 143 
American Mutual Liability Cos., Wakefield 
(Executive Appointments) . 141 
American Reinsurance, New York 
are ree Mar. 143 
American Surety Group, New York 
(New President) . 133 
(Canadian President) Jan. 133 
(Offer to Minority Stockholders).Feb, 141 
Anchor Casualty Company, St. 
(Proposed Merger) r. 173 
(OMCOTS Wiscted) ...cccvssecsvsse May 135 


pr. 
Kansas City 

Apr. 17% 
Skokie 


Boston Manufacturer's Mutual, Waltham 
(Executive Appointments) 133 

Broad Mutual Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Moves Home Office) May 135 


Carolina National Ins., Charleston 

(Executive Appointment) ....... Mar. 143 
The Celina Group, Celina 

(Claim Free Bonus) an. 134 
The Celina Mutual, Celina 

(Accident Policy) ,. 173 
Central Casualty Co., Evanston 

(Management Contract) Feb. 146 
The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha 

(Executive Elections) Feb. 141 
Cherokee Insurance, Nashville 

(Secretary-Treasurer ) 
The Cincinnati Ins., Cincinnati 

(Executives Named) pr 
Civil Service Employees, San Francisco 

(Stock Dividend) Mar. 143 
Combined Insurance, Chicago 

(Capital Increases) ‘eb. 141 

(Stock Dividend) May 136 
Commodore Insurance Co., Houston 

(Vice President) Mar. 143 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 

(Capital Increase) Feb. 142 

CRD TROUUNED oes kiicdsciswces see 

(Stock Dividend) y 136 

(Executive Elections) y 136 
Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York 

(Increased Dividends) . 142 
Cosmopolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 

(PGW CORROOEE)  cosncccccscccccece Mar. 143 
Cream City Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Executive Elections) Apr. 176 
The Criterion Ins. Co., Washington, D. C 

(New Company) M y 137 
Crum & Forster, New York 

(Executive Appointments) Meb. 142 

(Payment Plan) r. 174 


Dairyland Mutual, Madison 
(Acquires Control) 


For May, 1961 


Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Elected Secretary) , 

Dominion Ins. Co., Ltd., Edinburgh 
(Trust Fund Established) 

Dover Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Y 
(Title Changed) 

Dover Mutual Ins, ¢ 
(New Title) 


The Employers Group, London 

(U. S. Operations Consolidated) ..Feb. 142 
Employers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 

(New Vice-Presidents) May 136 
Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 

(New Vice President) . ; Apr. 174 
Excelsior Insurance Co., Syracuse 

(Dividend Inerease) 


Federal Insurance Co., New York 
(Exchange Effective) ......... Jan. 
(Vice President) oer | 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 
(1960 Operations) ...... : Mar. 
(Stock Dividend) . Apr. 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Exchange Offer) err 
(Territorial Organization) Jan. 
(Executive Changes) .May 


General Reinsurance Corp., 
(Forms Life Subsidiary) 
General Underwriters County Mut. 
Ins. Co., San Antonio 
( Manage ment Assumed) .. on eb. 146 
(New Title) “eb. 146 
Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(Cash Dividend) -Apr. 174 
Glens Falls Insurance, Glens F ‘alls 
(Increased Capital) .............Feb. 142 
(Exchange Consummated) .Mar. 144 
(New Executives) ....May 136 
Government Employees Group, Washington, 


New York 


(Stock Dividend) 
(New Company Formed) 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(First Vice President) : .. Jan. 
Graphic Arts Mutual, H: arrisburg 
(New Headquarters) ............Mar. 
Great American Insurance Co., New York 
(1960 Operations) ..-Mar. 
(Caribbean Dept.) ae x = 
(Acquires General Agency) .May 
(Secretaries Appointed) .... May 
Great Northern Ins, Co., Minneapolis 
(Exchange Effective) 


The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Negotiations Resumed) ... 5 
(Merger Approved) ..........06.. May 

Hardware Mutual Cos., Stevens Point 
(Marketing Department) 

The Harford Mutual, Bel Air 
(Executive Elections) seawall 

Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Elected Vice President) 
(New Executives) 
(Health Ins. Dept.) 

The Hartford Steam Boiler, 
(1960 Results) 

Hawkeye Security Ins., 
(Motel Policy) 

Highway Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Title) .... ceccdentand: aan 

The Home Insurance Cc 0. . New York 
(Merger Battle) coe Cam, 195 
(Meeting Postponed) ..+-Feb. 143 
(Stock Dividend) a.” . 175 
(Vice President and Sec’y) d . 175 

Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
(Executive Vice President) .....Jan. 136 


.Jan. 


Hartford 


Des Moines 


I. C. T. Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Liquidating Dividend) : 
Illinois Natl. Insurance, Springfield 
(Arrangements Completed) ......Jan. 
Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Sale of Stock) o AP. 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Franc — 
(Heads Claims Dept.) . 
The Insurance Co. of N. A., 
(Agency Affairs & Unit) 
(Officers Elected) 
(Licensed in Argentina) 
(Senior Citizen Policy) 


Pr niiadeiphia 
ae Jan, 
.Jan, 
.May 
.May 


Jefferson Insurance Co., 


The London and Lancashire, Ltd., 


Interstate Fire and Cas. Co., 
(Increased Dividend) 


New York 
(Management Arrangement) ....Mar. 146 
(Offices Moved) -May 138 


Jordan Mutual Fire, Allentown 


(Suspended) Apr. 175 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kansas City 
(Exchange Consummated) Mar. 144 
Kemper Insurance Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) ... Feb. 143 


LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(Name Protected) Apr. 176 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., soston 
(General Sales Manager) 
Lincoln Casualty Co., Springfield 
(Increased Capitalization) 
(Executive Vice-President) 
Lloyd’s of London, London 
(Election) . Feb. 
London 
(Exchange Offer) ...-Feb, 145 
(Exchange Consummated) .. ..Apr. 176 


Market Mens Mutual Ins. , Milwaukee 

(New Chairman) Feb. 144 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 

(New President) May 138 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

(Negotiations Resumed) ........Jan. 135 

(1960 Results) 

(Guaranteed Renewable) 

(Merger Approved) ..May 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp., New York 

(Secretaries Named) ...Mar. 146 
Merchants Indemnity Corp., York 

(Secretaries Named) ............ Mar. 146 
Metropolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 

(Name Changed) Jan. 136 
Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 

(Named Vice President) .........Apr. 176 
Mt. Vernon Fire, King of Prussia 

(Increased Capital) 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York 

(Named Secretary) . . 

(Executive Appointments) 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 

(Executive Appointments) 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery, 

(Executive 4, erm omgnY 
Mutual Service Casualty, 

(Auto Rating 


ae .Fe 
Waltham 


Paul 
Plan) Mar 


National American, Omaha 
(Executive Elections) 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh = 
(Increased Dividend) 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
(Merger Battle) 
(Obtains Control) 
(Executive Vice-President) } 
New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester 
(Arrangements Completed) .....Jan 
(Additional Stock Exchanged) ...Feb 
(Executive Appointments) ......Feb 
Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected President) Ma 
North American Reins. Corp., New York 
(New President) ..Apr. 176 
Northern Assurance Co., London 
(U. S. Operations ¢ Consolidated) . . Feb. 142 
North-West Insurance Co., Portland 
(New Company) Feb. 144 
Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Executive Elections) ooo eepr. 196 


The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Enters Life Field) 

Ohio Life Insurance Co., 
(Name Contested) ed 

Olympie Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Surplus Contribution) Apr 


Hamilt 


Philadelphia Mutual Ins., Philadelphia 
(New Company) .Mar 
The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Careful Homeowner’s Policy) ...Feb 
(Executive Changes) Apr. 
Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Named Vice President) ... Jan. 1 
Preferred Accident, New York 
(Liquidator’s Report) Mar 





Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids Seaboard Surety Co., New York Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 
(Elected Vice President) Mar 7 (Increased Dividend) Mar. 148 (A. & H. Department) Apr. 178 
(Stock Dividend) . .Mar t Springfield Fire & Marine, Surety Natl. Insurance, Omaha 
(Financing Subsidiary) ..May (New Title) Mar. 148 (License Revoked) Mar. 149 

Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines Springfield Insurance Co., Spr Town Mutual Dwelling, Des Moines 
(Director of Sales) Mar (New Title) Mar. 148 (Merger Approved) Apr. 173 

(Stock Dividend) pr. 178 ‘Tower Insurance Co., Milwaukee 

The Reinsurance Corporation, New York Springfield-Monarch Ins. Cos., Springfield (New Company) 

(Named Comptroller) . Jan. 1 (Company Purchased) Feb. 146 Trans National Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(Cash Dividend) Jan. 1% Standard Accident, Detroit (New Vice President) 

Reliance Insurance Group Philadelphia (Exchange Offer) an. 13 United Mutual Ins. Co., Fort Wayne 

(Stock Dividend) Jan. 1: (Stock Exchange) . 14 (Management Contract) 

(New Vice President) : = Jan. 138 (Stand Guard Plans) Mar. ‘ United Pacific, Tacoma 

(Stock Exchange) . ee f Standard Fire of New Jersey (Elected Vice President) ........ Mar 
(Increased Capital) Mar (Stock Exchange) Feb. 145 United Public Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Obtains Stock) Apr (Stock Tendered) * 177 (Suspends Authority) ar 

Republic Insurance Co., Dallas The Standard Insurance Co., Tuls (Conservator Appointed) 

(Stock Split) ; ; Apr. 177 (Purehased by Springfield) ‘eb. 146 The Unity Fire & General, New York 

Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool Stanislaus County Mutual, Modesto (Elected Vice-President) 

(Exchange Offer) . ‘ Feb. f (Reorganization) . 138 The Western Mutual Fire, York 
(Exchange Consummated ) Apr ; (Converts to Stock Co.) r. 178 (Name Changed) 

Roval-Globe Insurance Group, New York State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington Western Mutual Insurance, York 

(New Responsibilities) Jan. 138 (To Manage Mutual) Feb. 146 (New Title) 
(1960 Results) ..... Mar. 148 St. Lawrence Group, Chicago Western Pacific, Seattle 
(Payment Plan) ..... were fe yt (Financing Auto Sales) ......... Mar. 148 (Acquires Control) .............. Mar. 


« « « <LIST OF ADVERTISERS > » » » 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn Si oee Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. Y ‘ Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. .... , é Millers National Insurance Co. Chicago, Il. 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, : g 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla 7 National Cash Register Co., Dayton, ‘Ohio 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla si National Union Insurance (o’s., Pittsburgh, 

American Foreign Insurance Ass’n, New York, N aaeeee Nationwide Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio 
American General Insurance Co., Houston, Texas rman e 2 New Hampshire Insurance Group, Manchester, N. I 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. ‘ Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Dedham, Mass. . 
American International Underwriters C orp., New York, N. Y. .. North American Reinsurance Corp., New York, N. Y. 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill ; s Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 
American Reinsurance Co., New York, N. ¥ ... Opp. Editorisz x O’Connor Co., Wm. K., Chicago, Il. 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y. ee 137 Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 

tituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, “Til ‘ O’Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, 

sooth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa ee 128 Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Boston Insurance Group, Boston, Mass. .. i it an American Companies, Houston, Texas 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va - 4 ’aull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, West Va. 

triscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Il) ok ae Pearce Co., K. e Des Moines, Iowa 

Burns, Ine., Frank, Seattle, Wash. ... ; - B Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. . : Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati Insurance Co., C incinnati, Ohio Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif 5 Photostat Corporation, Rochester, N. 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas ...... f Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., P ittsburgh, 

Consolidated Mutual Insurance Co., Brooklyn, New York ‘ Providence Washington Insurance Co. Mate it 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Il +d ace prs Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. ‘J. 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, N. ¥ Prudential Insurance Co. of ren Britain, New York, N. Y. 
Crum & Forster Group, New York, N. ¥ Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, 8.C. : : Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada anes Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, II. 

Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J ey aes 5 Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 

Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo ; Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas, 

Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. .. Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

First Boston Corp., New York, ! Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Financial General Group, Des Moines, Iowa Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif., i St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 

Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y bcmnieeee Security-Connecticut Group, New Haven, Conn. 
General Accident Group, Philadelphia, Pa ie aaa 25 Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. .. Shatterproof Glass Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N. Y , 40 & 129 Smith-Corona-Marchant, Inc., Syracuse, N. 

Guaranty Security Insurance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. .. &8 Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co’s, Springfield, Mass. 
Hanover Insurance Co., New York, N. Y ; 38 Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, Mich. 
Harleysville Mutual Insurance Co., Harleysville, Penna 87 State Farm Mutual Auto Insurance Co., Bloomington, 
Hartford Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn ‘ f Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N. ¥ 5-28 Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, 

Homer Bray Service Inc., Evanston, Il : Fok 2 Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn. .. on6 06a 7 Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas . 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada Fe uden ek 8 Tower Group, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Illinois R. B. Jones, Ine., Chicago, Il an Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co y appsnaiptesic’ ‘Ind. Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, 

Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco, Calif ea Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex 

Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa .Bae Tri-State Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y t Uniform Printing & Supply, Lowell, Mass. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar R: ipids Iowa United Pacific Insurance Group, Tacoma, Wash. 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurs ince Co., Kansas (¢ ‘ity, "Mo. ae i United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah Washington General Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md ; Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
L'ovyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Il Sane — ; Willcox & Co., Ine., Albe rt, New York, 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Il itil x rs Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La ; Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Marsh & McLennan, Ine., Chicago, Ill 32 Woodward & Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. Y. 
Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J Pathe een Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


Best’s Fire and Casualty 








“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


The surgeon is one of those men on whom other men must rely. Also in this category, 
less dramatically but no less truly, you’ll find your independent insurance agent or 
broker. He knows how to protect you with the right kinds and the right amounts of 
insurance at the right time, before a loss or claim against you occurs. There’s no better 
friend to have around when you need him than your local independent agent, or broker, 
who represents the Maryland. He takes your trouble and makes it his business. And 
remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


A 





Q. Mr. Ingersoll, 
do you find 
many prospects 
big enough for 
INA BIG TOP 
excess liability 
coverage ? 


ciclunene - 
A. BIG TOP is very flexible, 
\r ee so size doesn’t really mean much. 
In fact, small or medium size firms 
are often very good prospects. 








Q. Is that your selling approa¢ 
to BIG TOP? 


A. Essentially, yes. We stress the need 
to fill gaps in the prospect's 
primary coverage. This gives us a 
chance to tailor-make a good program. 





Q. But wouldn’t 
an ordinary 
comprehensive 
casualty program 
be sufficient for 
most smaller 





A. No. Without BIG TOP, 
m it’s like building 
4 four walls without 
a roof on top. 


Q. In other words, 
you study his 
primary program, 
find out 
what’s missing, 
and... 


A....right! Then we have two selling 
entries: first, to fill gaps in his 
primary coverage; second, to provide 
the catastrophe limits he needs. 





Q. Does Insurance 
by North America 
offer any other 
advantages 
with its 
BIG TOP? 





— 

A. Yes...minimum exclusions. And INA’s 
positive attitude is an important difference. 

With longer experience, they know the excess field. 














mterested. Drop me a line—The Thomas C. Ingersoll Co 
205 Church St., New Haven, Conn. | 











Sead 
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